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choice materials. The cake 
fits the hand; it floats. Its 
rich, creamy lather, cleansing 
thoroughly—is most sooth- 
ing, agreeable and refreshing. 
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nN Tone Control 
Two Victrola characteristics 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. It is the tone of pure 
reality—throbbing with life and power. When you hear the 
world’s greatest artists on the Victrola, you hear them just as truly 
as though they were singing or playing right before you. 

Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola 
the important feature of tone-control—the ability to play each indi- 
vidual selection just as you personally want to hear it. 

These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of 
every detail in the Victrola. It not only brings you the world’s best 


music in all its beauty, but enables you to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 

Always use Victrolas with Victor 
Records and Victor Needles—the com- 
bination. There is no other way to 
get the unequaled Victrola tone. 


There are Victrolas in great vari- 
ety from $15 to $250 and any Victor 
deaier will gladly demonstrate 
them and play any music you wish 








to hear. 
O 
The patented Victor “goose- The famous Victor trademark 
neck” tone-arm in playing posi- is on every Victrola, Victor, and 
tion, Victor Record. 
an Victor system of changeable 
legeoneehy” sound-box tube needles—a perfect reproduction 
— ae op e mene, eee is possible only with a perfect 
etween the sound-box and ta- int—therefore a new needle 
pering tone arm, which enables _ each record is the only posi- 
the Victor Needie to follow the tive assurance of a perfect point. 
record grooves with unerring You also have your choice of full 
accuracy. tone, half tone or further modifi- 
cation with the fibre needle. 
Modifying Doors — may 
Concealed sounding. be opened wide thereby 
boards and am wevine giving the tone in its fullest 
compartment a ws volume; or doors may beset 
provide the very Pay of at any ‘degree graduating 
area of vibrating surface the volume of tone to ex- 
and sound amplifying com- actly suit every require- 
partment, so absolutely ment. Closed tight the vol- 
essential to an exact and ume is reduced to the min- 
pure tone reproduction. imum and when not in use 
interior is fully protected. 




















Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. Victrola XVI, $200 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors Oak or mahogany 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Howard Chandler Christy 


the most popular artist in America 


has been engaged to paint a series of twelve 


New American Beauty Pictures 


to be used for covers 


EXCLUSIVELY 


AINSLEE’'S 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 








These will be reproduced in full colors, one each 


month, beginning with 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES 


S.S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails Every Wednesday 


Twin Screws, 10,518 tons displacement. 
Submarine signals; orchestra; wireless. 
Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fast- 
est, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda 
without transfer by tender. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other 
steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 


loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
OUTERBRIDGE & Co. 
AGENTS 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., LTD., + 29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, - 245 Broadway, New York 
CANADA S&S. S. LINES, LTD., - - <+- Montreal 
Or any Ticket Agent 
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Get My Big, N New Catalogue 
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IN 30 DAYS 


Ld Splabic, System—written with only nine characters. No“po- 
“ruled lines’’—no “‘shading’’—no “word-signs "—no 

a old a * Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, Att 

dress, Chicago Corr Schools, 975 Advertising Building, Chica 

















Money in Patents 


Isecure your patent or return my fee. Manufacturers 
want Mills Patents. Write for free booklet, “How to 
Get Your Patent and Make Your Profits Thereon.” 
I assist in selling your patent. MANSELL F. MILLS, 
Registered U.S. Patent Atty., 249 Com. Nat. Bank 
Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. CG, 
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My Magazine Magazine, “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


me your name caeammnies al pe earn right nt NOW anc and I will send 
you Investing for Profit magazine ebsolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the ig investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this ~ to give 506 s:x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREEL Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every > leanne a fortune, ound von your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent re yoy | 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay I 
a copy after you have read it six months. 

ARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 









and let me see what you can do with it. 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 


stamps and 
collection of drawings showing wr forYOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL : 





COPY THIS SHETCH 


You can 
My practical system of personal 


Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualilies me to teach you 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
willsend you a test lesson plate, also 


MWustrating 
t. Cartooning 
1444 Sehofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 

6028 $ $$$ 





Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
Trequired to get one of them. Write today 1 for list of 

openings offering opportunities to earn Big Money 
selling goods while yon learn and testimonials from 
hundreds of our students who are earning $100 to $500 
a@month. Address nearest office. Dept.503 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 











We can teach you by Mail in your own 
Home our Easy Method of Drawing. 
Commercial artists earn from 


$25.00 TO $100.00 PER WEEK. 
We GUARANTEE 
You a Position or 
Refund Your Money 


We furnish FREE to each Student 

@ complete DRAWING OUTFIT. 
Write today for Particulars and 

Handsome Art Year Book — Free. 


SCHGDI"APPLUED ART “ess 
Dept. 19 BATTLE CREEK, MICH J 
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In Cash Prizes 
For Movie Plots 





New Ideas By New Writers Wanted 


Previous Experience or Special Education Not Necessary—Big Demand 


Learn about these great prize contests. They are 


open to everybody, free. If you attend the movies you know the 
kind of ideas wanted. One of your ‘‘happy thoughts’ has as good a chance of 
It’s IDEAS that count, not previous 
experience or education. Beginners, if they possess imagination, are wanted 


winning a big cash prize as anybody's. 


and encouraged. Write for free particulars. 


This Book Is Free To You x 


Simply mail me free coupon below, and you will get this most interesting 
book and particulars of the big cash prizes, free. Act at once, before it is too late. 


Learn At Home In Spare Time 


The winner of a recent $1000 prize contest was practically a beginner. 
You have doubtless been to 


moving picture shows and seen photoplays which you yourself could easily improve 
th 30,000 theatres changing program daily, and with the supply of photoplays 


Not necessarily any more talented than you. 


on. Wi 


from Europe cut off, the demand for new ideas has become tremendous. 


roducers are making every effort to interest new writers 
n this work by offering prizes. Read these paragraphs 
clipped from a recent number of the Saturday Evening Post: 
The B Amuse- 
ment Producing Company, of Los Angeles, began by 
offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the best picture story sent them.’. The Italian Society 
Cines, of Rome, offers five thousand dollars for the best 
moving-picture play submitted to it. The second-best 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; the third- 
best, five hundred dollars; the fourth-best, two hundred 
dollars; and there are five_consolation prizes of one 
"hundred dollars each.’ _ 
Through the New York Evening Sun, the Vitagraph 
Company of America is conducting at this writing a, 
prize photoplay contest. The first prize is onethousand 
dollars: the second, two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
do! 
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FREE COUPON 


ELBERT MOORE, 
Box 772AC, Chicago 


Send free booklet, “How to Write Photoplays” and 
all facts about guarantee and $1000 cash prizes. 
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The American 
I Guarantee $10 for Your First Photoplay 


So great is the demand that I am able 

to guarantee you at least $10 for the first r-. 
ou write by my method. This means you. 

follees that every person with sufficient imagination 
and intelligence to be interested in this advertise- 
ment should possess material for at least one 
successful photoplay. And in orderto make it worth 
your while to write to me I make you this remark- 
able guarantee. Many persons should be able to 
write as much as one successful photoplay each 
week. Such a record is by no means uncommon, 
and those who are doing this can earn from $100 to$300a 
month simply for spare time work done in their own home. 
Writing photoplays enables those who lack the experience 
necessary for writing novels and stage plays to express the 
strong original ideas which many © possess. 


- 
Save $5 By Acting Now 

I show you how to turn your ideas into correct 
photoplay form by a simple, easy method which is 
endorsed by the Balboa Amusement Company, 
mentioned above, and by many others. As former Scenario 
Editor of one of the largest companies, Ispeak with author- 
ity. Use the coupon to obtain the free booklet and full par- 
ticalars. If you act at once you will obtain the benefit of a 
$5 reduction which I am now allowing for advertising pur- 
poses, to those who will start taking my lessons within 20 
days. This cuts the cost to very low figures. Do not throw 
away $5 by delaying, when it costs nothing to investigate. 


x 4 Use free coupon at once, before you turn 
the page. 


ELBERT MOORE (sceure fixer) 713c Chicago 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Second Prize 


Third 


The current issues of Lire—1o cents, all 
news-stands—contain full information about 
the conditions of the contest. It is not 
necessary to be a subscriber in order to 
compete. The contest is open free to 
everybody. 








Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. 


What Has Just Been Said? 


$200 
$100 


Fourth to Tenth 
(cuclustve) $10 each 


For the best answer in - ‘ 
20 words or less Life will pay $500 


/ Special 

/ Offer 
Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 


/ $1.26). Send Lire 
/ for three months to 











Open only 


new subscribers; no sub- 


scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York R 


, One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. ) 
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Building Better Babies 


|) ged brings with him many problems. 
His wants are few. If you give him 
the right kind of food all other problems 
are simple. You have been eating Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit as a breakfast food all these 
years. You know it is good for adults 
—but did you know that nothing equals 
Shredded Wheat as a food for the baby? 
When mother’s milk fails and cow’s milk 
does not “‘agree’’ with him, just try 


SHREDDED WHEAT BABY FOOD 


One pint water, one-half pint milk, one Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, one-sixteenth teaspoon salt, two tea- 
spoons granulated sugar. Bring the water to a boil, 
then add the Shredded Wheat Biscuit and cook slowly 
for fifteen minutes. Remove from the fire and add the 
milk, salt and sugar, then strain through a fine cheese 
cloth. When ready to use heat the required amount 
to 98° F., and give by means of a feeding bottle. 


Thousands of babies have been saved by 
this Shredded Wheat Baby Food and we 
have hundreds of letters expressing the 
gratitude of mothers. A baby will thrive 
on this food when its stomach rejects all 
other foods. It contains the life of the 
wheat ina digestible form. We tell you 
more about it in our new booklet, ‘‘Build- 
ing Better Babies’? which is sent free for 
the asking. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. ¥Y 
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ing at each other desperately 
by the light of the single dip 
candle, the flame of which 
rose and fell as if it were try- 
ing to reach the low, smoke-stained, 
raftered ceiling. They were singularly 
alike, these two young creatures. Both 
had clustering chestnut curls and bold, 
wide-open, hazel eyes; in each the short 





nose, round chin, and square-cut, pas- 
sionate lips seemed sculptured from the 
same model. But the girl's hair was 
flung back in luxuriant disorder on her 
shoulders, while the boy’s, cropped close 
behind, hung in crisp waves loose upon 
his forehead. She was wrapped in a 
dark cloak over her night garb; he at- 
tired in the extreme of the current fash- 
ion—from ‘the soft cambric that 
swathed him to his ears to the buckle 
of the polished shoe; clinging of kersey- 
mere and silk stocking revealed all his 
slender, youthful grace; the watches 
and seals at the fob of his high waist- 
coat and the extravagant cut of his 
long coat tails stamped him the dandy. 


And though both young faces were 
now pale, both set with misery, the 
close observer might note a marked dif- 
ference in the expression and béaring 
of the comely pair. 

The sister’s agony of mind was 
mingled with defiance; courage was in 
her lustrous glance. Her clasped hands 
did not tremble. The boy’s outflung 
gesture was slack; there was hopeless- 
ness in his brooding gaze, vacillation 
in the droop of his mouth. 

“Tis no manner of use, Pam. I’m 
Clean done for! There’s 
naught for me but to go under!” 

She drew in her breath sharply. Her 
hands contracted still closer upon each 
other. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Disgrace, the sponge house, or flight 
—a hiding hole somewhere, and starva- 


” 


done for! 


tion—or yet . 
“Don’t say it, Harry! Don’t’say it!” 
she panted at him. “I won’t hear you 





say it!” 
“T can’t live disgraced, Pam.” 
“You shan’t be disgraced.” 


“Well, then?’ 


No. 2. 
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“Uncle must! He must, he shall! 
Oh, Harry, he’s not a bad man!” 

“No,” cried the boy bitterly. “He’s 
a damned good man, and that’s just 
why he'll not lift a finger to save a 
profligate like me! Gad! If he’d got 
a little vice about him anywhere, ,I’d 
have some hope You can spare 
yourself the trouble, Pam. He’s fin- 
ished with the prodigal! Why, did not 
the old alligator warn me that if I as 
much as crossed the threshold of his 
gloomy old house again, he’d stop my 
wretched pittance! I believe he’d dis- 





-inherit you, too, could he guess you’d 


let me in to-night—give all his money 
for the founding of a house of deten- 
tion for juvenile criminals, as like as 
not—pious, canting old “ 

“Oh, hush! Hush!’ cried she. “He’s 
hard, I know, but he loves me.” She 
was pleading against her own conviction 
of the truth of his words. “He does 
love me, and we’re all the kin he’s got 
in the world. He’d not see us both 
perish. Yes, both! If you go under, 
Harry, my own Harry, how can I 1 
She fought with her tears. Then, ris- 
ing, she tossed her head with sudden 
energy: “And even if he-does refuse, 
I’ll find some other way. Yes, I will, 
trust me. Have I ever failed you yet, 
brother? How cowardly, how foolish, 
to despair, when we’ve still so many 
days before us.” 

“Scarce a week!” he corrected. His 
voice and mien were sullen, and yet 
the acuteness of his distress had passed. 
Her strong nature had already reacted 
upon his weaker one. 

“A week! ~’Tis as good as twenty for 
a brave heart!” 

She came. behind him and flung her 
arms about him—the white, delicate 
arms that were to pull him out of the 
pit into which his own self-indulgence 
had cast him. 

Pamela Cherryfield returned to her 
place at the table, and sat down once 
again opposite her brother. The hot, 








irresponsible blood of the old Kentish 
family that ran in her veins was min- 
gled with the quieter city strain of the 
Wainfleets. If, in recklessness and dar- 
ing, she was a true daughter of her 
father’s house, she had yet enough of 
the shrewdness and balance of her ma- 
ternal ancestors to keep her from the 
purposeless folly that was bringing her 
brother to misfortune—the last male 
scion of a self-ruined race! She was 
capable of plunging into danger from 
which she could scarce hope to escape, 
but it would be for no ignoble reason; 
hers was not the gambler’s spirit, but 
the uncalculating courage of a high 
heart. 

“You had promised not to join them 
over the cards again,” she said gravely 
now. 

His full lips were thrust out sulkily. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, 
Pam; you’re a girl! If my uncle had 
given me a chance—if I’d been let 
choose a life fit for a man, for a gen- 
tleman! If he’d bought me a commis- 
sion—ah, Pam, I’d have shown him 
what I’m worth! But to set me in a 
black hole of an office to nibble at musty 
papers like a rat Oh, a fellow 
would have to be a saint to stand it and 
not break out now and again! You 
don’t know how hard it is, how impos- 
sible 

She’ sighed quickly. 

“T am sure it is,’ she said then, with 
enforced gentleness. 

“Uncle keeps me so shamefully short, 
too,” he ended fiercely. 

“But, Harry, Harry, dear, he did help 
you. Twice he has paid! And now 
again—four hundred pounds!” 

“Dash it, Pam, haven’t I told you 
ten times already this night ’twas a 
trick, a monstrous cheat! Sixty pounds 
was all I owed—sixty pounds, ‘pon 
honor! I might as easy have come by 
six hundred with my miserable pittance. 
I’d not a farthing, not a farthing till 
next quarter day, and a debt of honor 























—my honor, Pam! Pshaw! No girl 
can understand 
“But if you had come to me 
“Yes! You would have screwed out 
a ten-pound note, like last time!” 

She winced at the scorn of his tone, 
and at the memory of all that ten-pound 
note had cost her to obtain for him. 

“°*T was then that rascal, that fellow, 
Jerry Morgan—Mr. Gerald Morgan, if 
you please, son of a baronet and what 
not, a peg above such poor cits as you 
and I, sis—’twas then he pretended to 
come to my aid. Confusion, Pamela, I 
sometimes think the two were in league 
—my Lord Eustace Vereker, whose 
noble hands held my worthless I O U, 
and Mr. Jerry, his friend, Jerry, of the 
Inns of Courts, whom I believed my 
friend. Oh, well, well, never mind! 
Jerry came to me all by way of friend- 
ship, mind you, wormed my misery out 
of me, and offered to lend me the 
money, so I’d back a bill for him.” 

“Oh, Harry!” Brought up in a buss- 
ness house, she knew the portent of the 
dread transaction. “You didn’t do it?” 

“Aye, double-dyed fool that I was!” 

“But O Heaven! ‘Four hun- 
dred pounds!” 

He dropped his head boyishly on his 
arms. 


” 











“What's the good, Pam—don’t I 
know? The fellow took-me in with 
,his promises. He swore it would be 


met long before it was due.”’ 

“Shameful!” she cried. 

“Ah, you’d have said so, had you 
heard him a little while ago. Con- 
founded impudent of me, he said it 
was, to come to him about the bill. I 
hadn’t even paid him back his sixty 
pounds! I was a nice fellow to talk 
to him of honorable obligations.” 

Pamela’s face grew a shade paler. 

“But you won’t have to pay sixty 
pounds, too?” 

“T’'ll be dashed if I do!” he cried, 
jumping up with an energy, an air of 
determination and fire, that she wel- 
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comed. The next minute despair re- 
turned upon him. He fell back- with 
the cry that maddened her: 

“Well, there’s a way out!” 

She echoed it. “Yes, there is, and 
I'll find it. I'll get you the wretched 
bill money, Harry. Yes, and the sixty 
pounds, too. I'll not have one of them 
say you owe an honorable debt. You 
can fling the dirty money in their faces. 
The little cit, do they call you? As if 
you weren’t as well and better born 
than any gentlemen of them all! 
Cherryfields, of Maidley Abbot—where 
will they beat that? A little cit, be- 
cause of uncle, here, and me, I suppose. 
Well, we’ll show them that the little cit 
can be more of a gentleman than those 
who, for all their fine names and titles, 
think it fair sport to plunder an un- 
suspecting friend. ’Tis uncle they 
would fain rob; he stands for so much 
riches all London over. Harry, I'll get 
the money for you—as I live, I will! 
I'll clear you of your debt. Your honor 
is in my hands—I’ll save it and you.” 

He could not but be infected by her 
valor, her warm courage. 

“Sis, you’re splendid!” he cried, and 
hugged her in schoolboy fashion, “I'll 
pay it back to you some day, sis.” 

“Pay it back in one way,” she pleaded, 
as she held him close. “Give up the 
cards and all those false friends.” 

“That I will,” he promised her, be- 
tween two kisses. 

And she caught up the flat candle- 
stick to light him down the attic stairs. 





CHAPTER IL. 


“Four hundred and sixty pounds! 
What can you want, child, with four 
hundred and sixty pounds?” Surprise 
at first had robbed the old merchant of 
all other emotion. But the next mo- 
ment a dark color suffused his gray 
face. “You've seen that scamp! You’ve 
seen your brother, miss, against my or- 


ders. He's at his dissolute pranks 
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again! A fool despises his father’s in- 
struction, and he that despises reproof 
shall die, Pamela. Hath not the Scrip- 
ture said it?” 

She faced him bravely, and it was 
no small test of courage to face Simon 
Wainfleet in a rage. Before she could 
collect her thoughts sufficiently for the 
pouring out of one of those eloquent 
speeches, so anxiously prepared against 
this moment, his ultimatum was de- 
livered. 

“Not a word, not another word, 
Pamela! If I could come to your 
brother’s help now by lifting one fin- 
ger, I would not lift it. If he were 
but a farthing in debt, I would not pay 
it. He that loveth pleasure shall be a 
poor man!” 

Then she knew it was hopeless, and 
that her first assault was doomed to 
failure even before she had so much as 
fired a shot. But in desperation she 
cried: 

“His honor’s at stake.” 

“His honor! Pooh! Honor! The 
young jackdaw! “There’s but one thing 
will teach him, and that’s the pinch of 
necessity. Honor! Each time he broke 
his pledged word to me, that was dis- 
honor. Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord.” 

“Uncle,” the wail broke from her, 
“he’ll not survive it.” 

He gave a laugh at that, bitter and 
scornful, got up from his seat, took her 
by the shoulders, and pushed her to- 
ward the door. 

“So that’s his game with you? It’s 
like him! Tell him I’ll not pay his 
funeral expenses!” 

Horrible as the words were, cruel, 
unnatural, even terrible as his attitude 
seemed to her, his touch on her shoul- 
der was not unkindly, his small, cold 
eye as it fell upon her had a twinkle of 
latent humor. She had said to her 


brother: “I know he loves me.” She 
felt, even in this moment of anguish 
and revolt, that it was true. 


She had 


openly defied his commands. Yet there 
was no wrath for her in his heart. But 
she took small comfort in this knowl- 
edge. He loved her, but he would never 
yield to her—never! He had spoken. 

As he went beside: her, she noted that 
he limped and that his face became 
twisted as with a spasm of pain. She 
recognized those omens. Fate had con- 
spired against her. His gout was upon 
him. Certainly it was no moment in 
which to expect leniency. 

He closed the door between them 
with a sharpness that spelled finality. 
She had sought him in the little room 
off the countinghouse “where he spent 
the best hours of each day. Instead of 
returning to her own part of the old 
mansion, she stood with her back to 
the office door, staring down the long, 
dusty passage. A faint ray of winter 
sunshine pierced like a spear through 
the grime of the low, many-paned win- 
dow that gave upon the inner court- 
yard. It served but to light up the 
dismal scene. To her left was the door 
leading into the countinghouse. Behind 
its muffed glass panels lay the great 
room where, penned off, each under a 
high, dingy window, five clerks sat over 
the ledgers, checking and adding, day 
in, day out, the toll of the Wainfleet 
wealth. The girl’s heart rose in revolt. 
What riches lay behind this sordid ex- 
terior! Out of them she knew that the 
wool merchant would no more miss the 
paltry sum necessary to insure her 
brother’s life and honor than she would 
the pin from her belt. 

“I would not help him if I could do 
it by lifting my finger.” That was 
what he had said. The hard, gray-faced 
man had been as a sheer front of rock, 
and her pleading but the impotent dash 
of a wave against it. Anything she 
could do must break before him. How, 
indeed, could he understand the impetu- 
ous forces of youth, the young audaci- 
ties. of one suddenly emancipated from 
the thrall of this dismal, rigid house? 




















That Harry should want to be gay 
among the gay, gallant among the gal- 
lant, enjoy existence and spend money 
as other young men did, showed a crim- 
inal propensity to the old man’s stern 
gaze. To Pamela, it was a natural ex- 
plosion of long-repressed energies. 
Suddenly she felt as if she, too, must 
rebel; as if she, too, could endure no 
longer the unrelieved dreariness, the 
iron discipline, within the city house. 
Hitherto, she had been patient ‘and 
docile, not so much because of the natu- 
ral helplessness of her sex in such a 
situation as because of her real-affec- 
tion for her felative, of her gratitude, 
too, for the unhesitating character of 
his adoption of them in their need. 
She knew that the welcome extended 
to them had been whole-hearted; that 
the erusty old bachelor had taken them 
to his home as unreservedly as if, in- 
stead of nephew and niece, they had 
been son and daughter to him. Not 
otherwise would he have treated his 
own children had he wedded and be- 
gotten. There was tio meanness in his 
thought toward them; what galled their 
impetuous spirits was his stern attitude 
toward existence. He meant truly well 
toward them, even in his harshness. 
Harry had broken loose; he had de- 
fied authority. If he was now cast off, 
it was because he had chosen to go his 
rather than that marked out 
for him. His had intended to 
make him his heir; it was now probable 
that Pamela, could stand in her 
brother’s and inherit all if she 
chose to continue in patience not so very 
much longer. Her nature was too gen- 
erous to calculate the immense profit 
likely to accrue to herself from what 
need probably be_ only a limited con- 
tinuance of her present existence. Even 


own Way 


uncie 


she, 


shoes 


for Harry’s sake—and what would she 
care for wealth if it were not for 
Harry ?—such a thought must be flung 
from her mind. She cast it from her 


now. 
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“Uncle laughed at me! He laughed 
at me when my heart was breaking! I 
am only a poor, impotent creature in 
his eyes, no more worth his anger than 
a mouse ina trap. I can’t forgive him! 
I've done with him! I'll not bear it! 
I'll save Harry and free myself at all 
costs. I swear | will!” 

She lifted her young white hand and 
shook it toward the countinghouse door. 

At the same instant it opened, and, 
ushered forth by the old head clerk, a 
gentleman, advancing quickly, nearly 
collided with her. He stepped. back 
and bowed—profoundly; then the two 
stood staring at each other—Pamela 
blushing and paling, too utterly discon- 
certed to remember her manners and 
curtsy, and the gentleman very ob- 
viously struggling between an intensity 
of surprise and an equal intensity of 
admiration. 

The stranger was young. He had 
dark eyes of a most piercing quality and 
a clean-cut face that was at once strong, 
eager, and quiet. While the eyes seized 
and seemed to take possession of what- 
ever came under their swift glance, the 
handsome lips were folded pone upon 
the other, as if to prevent the passage 
of a single thought. 

Mr. Woolcot, the head clerk, between 
whom and Pamela there had been, ever 
since her first entrance.into her uncle’s 
house, a state of more or less active bel- 
ligerency, regarded her with a shocked 
expression. 

“This gentleman has business with 
Mr. Wainfleet, Miss Cherryfield.” 

He laid an emphasis on the word 
business» “Young lady, what are you 
doing in these premises, sacredly re- 
served?” That was what look and tone 
conveyed. Instantly her eyes defied 
him; he was more than ever to her to- 
day part of the refentless machinery to 
which she had just sworn enmity. 

“T suppose I may have business my- 
self with my uncle without your per- 
mission, Mr. Woolcot.” 
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She was about to pass by the un- 
known with an equal scorn; ‘twas 
naught but a mere city trader, after 
all, in spite of that commanding glance 
and those close-set lips of proud se- 
crecy! But the gentleman intervened. 

“Let me introduce myself—may I, 
madam? Roland |’Estrange, of Down- 
wick Manor, very much at your serv- 
ice.” 

He placed his hand upon his breast 
and bowed once again even more deeply, 
then extended that same manly brown 
hand toward her, with so bold and 
frank a gesture that, even had she 
wished it, she could not have refused 
her own fingers to its clasp. But she 
did“ not so desire it. The name 
matched the face very well, and the 
status of country squire it presumed 
pleased her. She was also stimulated 
by the increased agitation of Mr. Wool- 
cot, whose countenance, behind the au- 
dacious stranger, assumed suddenly an 
expression of horror and amazement. 

“T am Pamela Cherryfield,” she said, 
and was proud to bring out in her turn 
the good old Kentish name with its ter- 
ritorial association, now purely one of 
memory, alas! And when Mr. Il’Es- 
trange raised her hand to his lips, and, 
still holding it, swept her anew with that 
enveloping glance, she blushed, but by 
no means with disfavor. 

The next moment some impulse as in- 
stinctive and maidenly drove her hur- 
riedly down the passage toward her own 
quarters, her narrow gray gown flutter- 
ing with each step. 

“Captain Smith, Captains Smith,” 
ejaculated an agitated voice in the ear 
of the gentleman self-proclaimed as 
Roland l’Estrange. ‘Captain Smith, 
sir, I—I understood you were Captain 
Smith. I have no orders anent any one 
of the name of Mr. |’Estrange.” 

The young man, who had been gazing 
after the slender figure, turned an 
amused glance over his shoulder. 


“Captain Smith for business pur- 
poses, my good friend. Pray introduce 
me to your worthy master.” 


Pamela spent the day in fruitless 
plots. Her ingenious thoughts ranged 
upon obvious impossibilities—to forge a 
draft in her uncle’s name upon his bank- 
ing account; to break into and rob his 
private cash box; to open the- chief 
cashier’s desk and get possession of 
some papers upon which money could 
be raised. 

Not a whit did her conscience re- 
proach her for such nefarious imagin- 
ings. The crime once committed, she 
was ready to stand up and admit her 
guilt. She would have no fear in ac- 
tion, nor remorse in success. Only the 
mischief of it was that there seemed 
no prospect of her being able to put 
any of these schemes into execution. 

Two or three times during the fast 
drawing-in darkness of the afternoon 
she had stolen down to the forbidden 
precincts of the office and counting- 
house, listening at her uncle’s door, 
hesitating upon another appeal, or half 


‘hoping that his gout might have driven 


him to his own bedchamber, leaving the 
coast clear for her nefarious project. 
Some sudden movement within had 
driven her back each time; upon the 
last occasion, indeed, a heavy groan had 
sent her flying. 

Toward the hour when the counting- 
house was preparing to close, she came 
down once again, moved by a new in- 
spiration, perhaps the most imprudent 
she had yet conceived. Among the 
clerks whose pens scratched so unremit- 
tingly on the ink-spattered desks was 
one Zachary Muckleblane, who was, her 
feminine perspicacity unerringly in- 
formed her, the most enamored of the 
five lovesick young men. With him she 
happened to have more than the exigu- 
ous acquaintanceship that the chance 
crossing of one or other of them upon 
the doorstep or in the street—a pro- 
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found bow and a sketched curtsy— 
might be said to constitute. 
Muckleblane was the son of her 
uncle’s old housekeeper, and dwelt in 
the house. He was an ugly, ungainly, 
lean youth, with a fiery crop of red 
hair and bright, roving, hungry eyes. 
His undying devotion she knew to be 
hers, for alf that she was so vastly 
above him—his master’s niece and a 
fine lady, likely to be an heiress to boot, 
and he but a shabby, striving clerk, 
keeping his distance, as was fit, and 
presuming no otherwise in their occa- 
sional meetings than by the avid gaze 
of his despairing eyes. The vision of 
him had flashed before her with sudden 
vividness as she had sat in her attic, 
too miserable even to light her tallow 
candle, too agonized over her prablem 
to endure the thought of the housekeep- 
with its cheerful fire and 


er’s room, 


Mrs. Muckleblane’s rambling discourse. 
She had sprung to her feet and clasped 


her hands. If ever there was a crea- 
ture for a forlorn hope it was Zachary. 

For the fifth time that day, she made 
the traject of creaking, winding stairs, 
passed through the endless ramifications 
of the empty old city house, and down 
the main flight to the offices. 
Again there groan from her 
uncle’s office, stifled as she went by into 
a scriptural prayer. But for that prayer, 


stone 
was a 


her heart must have driven her in upon 
the sufferer 
into the 


Boldly she opened the door 


countinghouse. The swinging oil lamps 
cast lurid yellow circles on the dirty 
boards, On each desk a tin candlestick 
held a tallow candle for the special il- 
lumination of the partitioned-off writer. 
At the moment of her entrance one or 
two of the clerks had already extin- 
reek of the 
smoking flax, wreathing out from un- 
der the extinguisher, filled the close 
atmosphere with stifling vapor. 

“Miss Pamela!” ejaculated Mr. 
Woolcot. 


guished theirs, and the 


The girl stood a moment, panting. It 
seemed to her as if the whole room 
had become full of eyes to stare at her; 
brightest of all that pair from the 
fourth cubicle, where Master Muckle- 
blane’s pale face peered from a den of 
darkness. But if Miss Cherryfield’s 
actions were wild and uncalculated, she 
had plenty of mother wit to back them. 

“Pray, Mr. Woolcot, I am in sad anx- 
iety about my uncle. I could not rest 
all day, seeing him look so ill. I came 
ta listen but now, and he is groaning. 
Oh, pray, pray, dear Mr. Woolcot, has- 
ten to him! Had you not better send 
for the doctor? Hearken!” 

Mr. Woolcot, muttering something to 
the effect that gout was gout and young 
ladies vastly liable to fuss, nevertheless 
hurried past the girl into the passage, 
and Pamela seized her moment. 

“Zachary Muckleblane,” quoth she, in 
a clear, ringing voice, “your mother 
requests you instantly to come to her.” 
And with a further stroke of splendid 
mendacity, she added: ‘Come quick, 
sir, for I believe she has some urgent 
message for you—some remedy for my 
uncle’s sufferings.” 

She slipped from the room and away 
toward the house with the utmost 
celerity, but she had not reached the 
inner hall before Zachary’s tread was 
heels. All dark 
about them, for regulations in Mr. 
Wainfleet’s household drawn 
within that nice limit of economy which 


close upon her was 


were 


edges penury. 

Pamela felt on the oak settle for 
the flat candlestick and the tinder box 
which she had left ready fo? her hand, 
and set to strike a light with all speed. 
She had possibly the briefest space of 
time for her conversation with Zachary, 
and she wanted both to see and be seen 
course of it. When the 
long wick flared with a sullen yellow 
leap, she turned to the man, 
whose quick breathing she could heaf 
just behind her. She gave one pierc- 
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ing glance at his countenance. It was 
livid and marked with curious flecks and 
depressions, as if his flesh had been as 
wax to the fire of his agitation. She 
augured well for her purpose from this 
sight. Not only had he been swift to 
realize some crucial emergency under- 
lying her summons, but he had been 
stirred to the very marrow that he 
should be needed by her. 

“Zachary,” she whispered. 

“Miss Pamela,” came the hoarse re- 
sponse. 

They leaned toward each other across 
the flickering light.. 

“IT think—you once said, Zachary, 
you’d do anything to serve me ag 

“Anything.” 

“Oh, Zachary! I want money, Zach- 
ary! I must have five hundred pounds. 
Hush “ 2 

Steps were coming along the outer 
passage, slow steps, accompanied by the 
beat of a stick, and a low, groaning 
voice. 

“Impossible, now. If uncle sees me 
with you, all is lost. To-night, to-night, 
Zachary, meet me at the foot of the 
attic stairs, late—between one and two. 
Hush! There’s the light under the door. 
Say you’re going to your mother! Don’t 
fail me—remember I trust you!” 

Swift and sure-footed, she had gone 
from him. She was leaping up the 
stairs with scarce more sound than a 
flying kitten. He heard the faint clos- 
ing of the passage door above. At the 
same moment his master appeared in 
the doorway, halting, his arm upon the 
arm of the old head clerk. 

“T was told you were ill, sir. Hear- 
ing Mr. Wainfleet was ill, sir, I was on 
my way around to mother, venturing to 
hope I might be of some use, Mr. Wool- 
cot, sir es 

“Ugh, ugh!” Old Wainfleet halted, 
then could bring out not even a further 
groan. In the spasm that seized him 











his face became contorted; he seemed 
to dwindle to half his size. 


“Don’t stand staring like a jacka- 
napes,” snarled Woolcot. “You’d have 
fetched your mother by this time if 
you’d a grain of common sense!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Pamela had been determined not to 
close her eyes for an. instant, but she 
must, after all, have fallen into a fairly 
deep slumber, for it was with a great 
start that she awoke. The candle flame 
was leaping in its socket, casting fan- 
tastic shadows on paneled wall and raft- 
ered ceiling. At first she could hardly 
realize that it was her own familiar 
room in which she found herself; that, 
in the corner, yonder uncertain shape 
was only her little bed with the patch- 
work quilt; that she was not held pris- 
oner by some unknown instrument of 
torture, but was sitting—cramped, it is 
true, and stiff in every limb, but all un- 
harmed—in the old oak chair. 

Then she remembered and grasped 
at her watch. ~~ It was scarcely past 
midnight. She drew a breath of relief ; 
she had still a full hour before the ap- 
pointed moment. She lit a fresh candle 
and sat down again. What had awak- 
ened her, then? Why did her pulses 
throb so fiercely? Why had she that 
sense of being called, wanted? She got 
up, went to the door, set it ajar, and 
listened. 

The old house seemed full of mur- 
murs and whispers. She gazed into the 
gaping depths of the stairs and felt it 
peopled with invisible presences. A 
gust of wind began to sing around a 
jutting gable. A low, deep rumble, 
hoarse and continuous, told how, far - 
away, life was still going on in the great 
city—fine ladies, perhaps, being borne 
home in their coaches from brilliant 
revels, or young men of fashion hying 
to and fro to those gaming tables, per- 
haps, those boards of disaster, that had 
cost poor Harry:so dear! The girl felt 
singularly isolated, forlorn, in the echo- 














ing, whispering house. A _ sense of 
weakness, of helplessness, came over 
her. The cold, the strangeness of the 
hour fell upon her spirits. 

It was now that a mysterious thing 
happened to her. A _ face suddenly 
painted itself on the darkness before 
her—a face resolute and clear cut, with 
eyes that claimed and caught hers, and 
lips that were folded austerely over se- 
crets of unimaginable sweetness. So 
vivid was the impression that she well- 
nigh called out, stretching. forth her 
hand. The emptiness that met her re- 
called her swiftly to reality. 

She went slowly back into her room; 
the whole aspect of the plan she had so 
comptacently evolved had _ changed. 
How hideous it was! How could she 
for a second’s space have contemplated 
it? How would those eyes that haunted 
her have regarded her could they have 
read into her soul and seen so basSe a 
stain lurking there? What? Bring 
ruin on a poor, honest youth? Make 
of his faithful, patient love for her a 
weapon with which to destroy him? 
Oh, not even for Harry, not even to 
save her only brother, could she do this 
wrong! She must think of something 
else. Ideas crowded upon her, impos- 
sible suggestions. . It almost Seemed as 
if spirits of evil were mocking her. 

Then again she started. It was not 
moan of wind this time, nor rattle on 
cobblestone without, not groan or creak 
of old wood or cavernous sigh of echo- 
ing passages. From the deep stillness 
of the house there arose to her ears the 
sound of steps and the snap of a clos- 
ing door. Instantly a new fear was 
upon her. She remembered her uncle’s 
face of pain, the groans that had been 
wrung out of him in the silence of the 
office room and by the agony of each 
tread. What if he were suddenly 
worse? What if the gout had flown 
to some vital spot? She had been plot- 
ting to rob him, she had sworn defiance 
to him, but now she knew that she could 
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not bear him to die; that, after all, she 
loved him. She determined to go down 
to his room and satisfy herself as to 
whether these stirrings foreboded a sud- 
den mortal seizure, or merely an in- 


crease of the usual symptoms. Any 
action was a relief after her distracting 
cogitations. She picked up her candle- 
stick and went softly. 

At the entrance to the passage on 
which her uncle’s bedchamber was sit- 
uated, she slipped off her sandal shoes 
and proceeded with no more noise than 
a moth till she reached his door, where 
she paused to listen. 

A colloquy was proceeding within, 
low-toned as behooves midnight col- 
loquies, but carried on in eminently 
quiet, everyday accents. Whatever had 
brought old Woolcot at this hour to 
his master’s side, it was neither deadly 
illness nor, it seemed to the girl, busi- 
ness of extraordinary importance. 

She was preparing, mentally shrug- 
ging her shoulders at herself for her 
feminine nervousness, 
steps, when the sound of two words 
arrested her. The words were “Cap- 
tain Smith.” A sudden impulse seized 
her. She snuffed out her candle be- 
tween two bold fingers and drew closer 
to the panel to listen. Yes, this was 
her uncle speaking, and what he was 
saying referred right enough to Cap- 
tain Smith, or rather Mr. Roland Il’Es- 
trange, the stranger with the bold, sea- 
faring eyes and the close mouth, whose 
strong personality so singularly haunted 
her; about whose dual nomenclature 
there was already an arresting atmos- 
phere of mystery. 

“T have fuJl confidence in Captain 
Smith,” Merchant Wainfleet was say- 
ing. 

His voice was raised a little, as that 
of one who resents a doubt upon his 
judgment, and he had evidently made 
some quick movement, for he ended up 
with an exclamation that betrayed pain. 

“It is not that I should venture to 
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’ 

criticize your arrangements, Mr. Wain- 
fleet, sir,” came the clerk’s voice hum- 
bly; he was always very humble with 
his master. “Mean old_ fellow!” 
Pamela stigmatized him in her mind. 
“But so large a sum being at stake this 
time, and not having known the gentle- 
man as bearing another name, and it 
having struck me, sir, I must confess, 
as rather imprudent of him to introduce 
himself in that manner to the young 
lady, in the circumstances, sir——” 

To the girl’s surprise, her uncle gave 
an unmistakable chuckle. 

“Oh, aye, the young lady! My niece, 
you mean. That was a curious meet- 
ing of theirs, Woolcot. One of those 
things one might call preordained. 
Tush, you’re a good and trusty serv- 
ant. You do well to conceal nothing. 
But my agent, Captain Smith, hark you, 
Woolcot ¥ 

Here the two must have drawn close 
to each other for the passage of some 
secret too important to be confided even 
to the silent night and a sleeping house, 
for no sound penetrated to the listener 
but a confused murmur. 

Pamela’s curiosity mounted overpow- 
eringly. What could these pillars of 
respectability and eminent virtue be con- 
spiring together in this manner? How 
came Captain Smith or Mr. Roland 
l’Estrange into their councils? Why 





was her uncle pleased that he and she 
should have met? Oh, she must know 
—she must contrive to probe this: mys- 
tery to the bottom! It seemed to her 
that her own fate and her brother’s 
were wrapped up in these strange, hid- 
den doings; for, indeed, the secret once 
in her possession, might she not have 
a weapon of power to wield for Harry’s 
sake? 

There was a cabinet off her uncle’s 
bedchamber, where Mrs. Muckleblane 
stored her master’s wardrobe in some 
old trunks. Pamela remembered that 
the door which opened into the bed- 
room was of the lightest description, 


that it had glass panels before which 
hung moreen curtains, She had helped 
the housekeeper lay by some winter gar- 
ments in camphor there last summer. 
She had peered into her uncle’s somber 
bedchamber through these little win- 
dows, and the dusty smell of the cur- 
tains was still vivid to her nostrils. How 
well might she not both see and hear 
from such a coign of vantage! She 
paused not a second for timorous sug- 
gestion, but felt her way along the pas- 
sage wall until the handle of the cabinet 
door was in her grasp, and then, with 
infinite precaution, turned it. A faint 
ray of light, penetrating through the 
curtained panel, guided her. She 
stepped across an old valise, skirted the 
dangerous angle of a huge hair trunk, 
and found herself against the door of 
communication. The voices within the 
room were now quite distinct. Her 
heart beat high as she applied her eye 
with great precaution to the slit of the 
curtain. 

Mr. Wainfleet was sitting in a great 
armchair, wrapped in a dressing gown. 
He was propped up by pillows, and the 
gouty foot, bandaged and supported on 
a pillow, reposed upon a chair in front 
of him. The old man’s face was vividly 
iNuminated by a couple of wax candles 
in heavy silver candtesticks, placed 
close together on a table beside him. It 
looked terribly gray and drawn, but th« 
alert gleam of the eye and the firm lines 
of the mouth showed spirit triumphant 
over suffering. ‘Kneeling at her uncle’s 
feet was the old clerk. His back was 
to her, but by the movement of his 
shoulders she saw that he was busily 
occupied. 

Her own name was the first word to 
catch her ear distinctly. 

“____escort Pamela,” her uncle was 
saying. 

The clerk’s gray head was jerked up- 
ward. The movement was one of sur- 
prise. 

“Miss Pamela, did you. say, sir?” 
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“Yes, Woolcot, it is Captain Smith’s 
suggestion. I confess I think it a rea- 
sonable one. I would have conducted 
my niece myself had I been able to do 
so. As he truly pointed out to me, there 
would be less suspicion attaching to the 
journey this time of year if it should 
coincide with a Christmastide visit. In 
the circumstances, however, nothing 
could be more natural, as Captain Smith 
remarked, than that the young lady 
should not be deprived of her pleasure. 
’Twill set your busybody lads in the 
countinghouse gossiping if you go alone, 
Woolcot, but if you go as escort, and 
do a bit of business for the house at the 
same time, there can be no cause for 
surprise or excuse for prying. Aye, 
aye. A prudent man concealeth knowl- 
edge.” 

Woolcot’s shoulders were moving 
again, his wigged poll was bent. 

“Then it is your wish I should es- 

cort Miss Cherryfield in your stead, 
sir?” 
“Yes, Woolcot. The hand of the 
Lord hath touched me, as holy Job 
saith. Poor human worm that I am, 
who am I to resist divine dispensation? 
I submit, O Lord! My comings and 
goings are in Thy keeping. Not for 
that will I withdraw my hand from the 
plow. The work that I have under- 
taken shall not be left undone.” He 
drew a long breath; his voice lost itself 
in a faint hiss of pain. 

Falling from astonishment into as- 
tonishment and feeling the mystery 
thicken ever deeper about her, Pamela 
saw the clerk rise to his feet, holding 
in both hands a long canvas belt, which 
seemed to be heavily weighted and bulg- 
ing all along its length. With this he 
moved toward the back of the room out 
of her sight, revealing on the spot near 
where he had knelt three canvas bags, 
one of which, half opened, displayed its 
contents. They were gleaming yellow 
in the candlelight. 

“It’s gold!” thought the girl. “It’s 
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gold! And that belt was stuffed with 
gold! What can it mean?” 

Her uncle’s.eyes were closed. She 
saw his lips moving, and guessed him 
to be stimulating himself against his 
suffering with a text of Scripture. For 
all his piety, she had a sudden convic- 
tion that he and his old clerk were 
scheming some dark and uncertain en- 
terprise. Woolcot’s next remark, from 
his unseen corner of the room, con- 
firmed her siispicion. 

“That’s twelve hundred between the 
two belts, sir.’ 

Mr. Wainfleet opened his eyes. They 
looked unnaturally alert in his livid 
countenance. 

“It is my intention to make the ven- 
ture rather bigger than usual,” he an- 
nouticed, in a determined voice, very 
different from the languorous drone of 
his biblical commentary. 

“Indeed, sir?” Woolcot came into 
the range of vision. Pamela saw his 
rugged profile against the light. Disap- 
proval was on that outthrust nether lip. 
“Recent government orders are very se- 
vere, sir. They'll be increasingly on 
the alert just now. Since you are un- 
able to conduct operations yourself, why 
not at least limit the risk 

He broke off ; the old merchant’s face 
was convulsed between pain and anger. 

“I’m doubling the usual stake. Cap- 
tain Smith takes over thirty thousand 
this time. I take six thousand of it— 
six thousand, not a guinea less. This 
may be the last chance—and the best. 
The new French king must have gold 
—and is ready to pay the price. The 
premium has never been so high— 
thirty-two francs, Woolcot, in French 
royal bank notes, for every guinea! 
That is the price Captain Smith quotes 
for this venture gross profit of 
thirty-three per cent, mark you! That's 
two thousand pounds for my stake. 
Take away five hundred for Captain 
Smith's quarter share—fifteen hundred 
net profit! Just for two days’ risk and 
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‘anxiety! The best terms we've had yet. 
Pshaw! If a wise man contendeth with 
a fool, whether he rage or laugh, there 
is no rest.” ‘ 

In spite of this rebuke, there was 
obstinacy in every line of the old clerk’s 
figure. 

“T will make so bold, Mr. Wainfleet, 
sir Nay, I should not be your 
faithful servant if I did not lift up my 
voice. I have the gravest misgivings 
The deed is rash iw the extreme. 
It is not that I fear the risk for myself. 
The house has had me, body and soul, 
from boyhood, sir. I’d give my life to 
serve it! But this sudden illness of 
yours, Mr. Wainfleet, does it not seem 
like a warning from Heaven? Why not 
defer 2 

“Not an hour!” Pamela knew the 
jut of her uncle’s jaw and wondered 
how Woolcot had dared. “The gold 
must be at Tougham Cave on Saturday 
at the turn of the tide. These are my 
orders. See that you obey them!” 

It was not that the master’s voice 
was louder, but there was something in 
its tone, something in the flash of his 
indomitable eye that conveyed a weight 
of reprobation under which the serv- 
ant literally cringed. After a moment 
Woolcot said humbly : 

“Day after to-morrow, then, sir. 

A flickering smile crossed the mer- 
chant’s compressed lips 

“The weather's improving. There 
will be a new moon. Everything is in 
our favor. Order a hired coach—noth- 
ing Ostentatious. Four out of the half 
dozen sea cases in the cellars will serve 
our purpose best. You will pack them 
yourself. Three belts in two of them, 
two in the remainder, each belt to- 
ward the, bottom of the case, sur- 
round with loose cotton. Fill in with 
samples for the India market. You can 
give it out you are to meet a French 
gentleman—a gentleman from Lille—on 
Folkestone. The extra 











business at 


weight in the cases will not attract 


suspicion; the lead lining and the iron 
clamps will account for it. As for my 
niece What’s that?” 

The door had creaked, as, impru- 
dently, Pamela pressed closer to it, 
eager not to miss any reference to her- 
self, for the old man had dropped his 
voice. Paralyzed she now stood, her 
heart beating so thickly that she feared 
its pulsations must inevitably betray 
her. But Woolcot said soothingly, after 
a second: 

“°Tis a stormy night, sir, and the old 
doors rattle. I had best continue to 
fill the belts.” 

He reached for one of the canvas 
bags as he spoke, and in so doing over- 
set the chair upon which the packages 
were laid. Under cover of the noise 
and the invalid’s impatient outcry: 
“Tut, tut, youll wake the house!” 
Pamela slipped out of her hiding place 
into the passage. Her uncle’s glance 
around the room warned her that he 
was on the alert. 

She felt her way to the passage as 
cautiously as she had come, and safely 
reached the attic stairs, where, feeling 
suddenly as if her knees were giving 
way beneath her, she sat down in the 
dark and fell to thinking. 

The exact nature of a transaction that 
had to be conducted in so secret, not 
furtive, a manner, remained a 





to say 
mystery to her. She knew nothing of 
the guinea smuggling—that audacious 
trade between [English gold and French 
necessity—which was carried on under 
the very nose of his majesty’s edicts 
and the fiercest official watchfulness. 
But it was plain that her uncle was en- 
gaged upon some traffic against the laws 
of the land, and that an adventure in 
connection with this traffic was about 
to be launched which old Woolcot char- 
acterized as risky in the extreme. 

The girl’s lip curled. This was the 
stern, self-righteous man who had no 
mercy for her  brother’s harmless, 
youthful follies, who would not lift a 
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finger to save his life or honor! A mo- 
ment she was prepared to think her aged 
relative guilty of the direst wickedness, 
but presently she remembered that the 
ieader of the adventure was none other 
than the man with the double name and 
the piercing glance. All thought of 
treachery or evil vanished from her 
mind, to be replaced by vague, roman- 
tic suggestions of daring deeds by moon- 
less waters, of secret treasure, the cave 
tryst, and of herself, mysteriously and 
thrillingly intermingled with the drama! 

When her cogitations reached this 
point, she deliberately lit her candle 
again, and established herself a flight 
higher on the attic stairs, to await 
Zachary’s appearance at the rendezvous. 
Even as she did so, a single solemn 
stroke from the church fell upon her 
ear. She heard it repeated, and then 
the city fell into a wind-swept silence, 
ever less frequently broken by rumble 
of passing cart or belated footfall. 

One o'clock! “Come late, between 
one and two”—this had been her care- 
less order. “He will be here-at half 
past one,” she said to herself decidedly; 
with a swift intuition of the mean that 
his Scotch precision and his burning 
ardor to serve her would dictate to him. 
She had still -hhalf an hour in which to 
plan her course of action. 

The conclusion she had come to be- 
fore her recent successful reconnoiter 
was now confirmed. Zachary’s serv- 
ices must be dispensed with. Not only 
had she an increasing horror for the 
idea of basely embroiling the poor clerk 
in her mad enterprise, but she now real- 
ized that to do so would be to betray 
her uncle’s most private matters. Be- 
sides this, no doubt even to the most 
noble nature there is an additional im- 
petus toward good when evik becomes 
superfluous. 

She had heard enough of her uncle’s 
secrets; she could act for herself. By 
some odd, singular, delightful freak of 
luck she had been actually brought into 
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the game. Audacity should not be 
wanting for the playing of her part. 
It meant but the securing of one of 
the belts out of those trunks—osten- 
sibly of samples, in reality cases of 
hidden treasure. Each belt contained 
six hundred pounds, and she needed 
only five hundred to save Harry! 

Her spirit rose giddily, wheeling, and 
it seemed to her, as she sat in the cold, 
the great night all about her, that. her 
soul was singing, like some lark, in 
dazzling circles of light. To save 
Harry! It was her dearest wish, bu. 
mixed up with it thére were. fleeting 
visions of the dark, clean-cut face, of 
Mr. Roland 1l’Estrange’s eyes as they 
had enveloped and held her. She re- 
membered rosily the touch of his lips 
on her hand, the ring of his deep, musi- 
cal voice. She knew that she was to 
see him again. She knew that he was 
the pivot of the whole undertaking, 
dark, rash, mysterious, desperate, and 
alluring. He had asked that she should 
be sent to some unknown destination— 
upon this Christmas visit which inno- 
cently covered so much intrigue. It 
seemed to her that their fates were from 
henceforth commingled. There was no 
fear in the thought, rather a strange ex- 
hilaration. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Zachary came creeping up, the stairs, 
stumbling. He, too, was unshod. He 
carried a dark lantern in his hand and 
lifted it when he came in sight of the 
waiting girl, so that the escaping shaft 
of light struck his face. Pamela thought 
she had never seen any one so ugly, 
and the last nail in her determination 
to dispense with him was riveted with 
contentment. Yet she had called him to 
her aid; another might have found that 
the situation presented difficulties. 
Pamela was young and ruthless. She 
was not one to beat about the bush. She 
did not,even give him time to address 
her. 
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“Zachary,” she said, “I’m sorry | 
asked you to come here. I have done 
very wrong. Whatever difficulties I 
may. be in, I must not involve you in 
them. I will not be your ruin, 
Zachary.” 

So noble did these words sound that 
she could not but feel nobly as she 
spoke them. Her full, lustrous eyes 
were upraised toward him, charged with 
solemnity. She sat clasping her knees, 
her pretty stockinged feet pressed close 
together on the step beneatlr her. 

He could scarcely speak at all, so 
urgent were the feelings that oppressed 
him. 

“Oh, Miss Pamela——” He wrung 
his hands together, the lantern between 
them; and the vivid ray danced wildly 
up the paneled wall and was lost in the 
heights of the staircase above them. 
“Oh, Miss. Pamela, dinna say that! 
Dinna tak’ back your word, Miss 
Pamela! Dinna blight the only joy 
you’ve ever given me! Ruin for you, 
Miss Pamela, wadna that be—— Oh, 
Miss Pamela, wadna that be just the 
grandest 

He was coming closer to her, still 
wringing his bony hands, still shaking 
the lantern; still to her eyes the ugliest 
being they had ever beheld. But some- 
thing of desperation in his air smote her 
with a vague alarm. She sprang to her 
feet. 

“Tis useless, Zachary. | 
flected. Besides, you cannot help me. 
I have made other plans. I—I don’t 
want you,” she blurted out finally, with 
a cruel frankness. “I’m sorry. 
night.” 

She had sprung to her feet and was 
flying upward, terrified to hear his muf- 
fled tread after her. The mad fandango 
of the lantern beam seemed to encircle 
her, his panting words were in her ear: 

“Til not gie it up! I’m no the man 
to go back on my promise, Miss 
Pamela! And if I get you the five hun- 
dred pounds, what then, Miss Pamela? 


have re- 


Good 


Miss Pamela, willna ye bide a minute? 


No but a word, Miss Pamela “Z 

She turned and faced him on 
landing. 

“For shame, Zachary! How dare 
you! Your master’s niece—and I who 
trusted you! How dare you follow me? | 
Go back this moment! I s¢e! I see!” 
she cried, cunningly aiming her arrow. 
“T ought not to have trusted you.” 

“Do you say that to me?” said he. 

He put his lantern at his feet and 
stood with folded arms, his chin on his 
breast, looking’ at her darkly from un- 
der his eyebrows. A breathless, lovely 
creature she was, blown as by contrary 
winds, half fiercely rejecting and thrust- 
ing him from her, half wavering to- 
ward him, conscious of her own unkind- 
ness, 

“You oughtn’t to be so tiresome,” she 
said pettishly. “A person may change 
her mind. I—I have changed my 
mind.” 

“T haven’t changed mine,” said he 
abruptly, “and so ye’ll find in due time, 
Miss Pamela.” 

He picked up his light and went down 
the stairs away from her. 

She remained, staring after him 
doubtfully. Of a sudden he had seemed 
quite changed—no longer shambling, 
eager Zachary, mad in love, but a man, 
a man with a purpose, strong and self- 


the 


controlled. 

“Now what can he mean?” 
herself, half aloud. But she shook off 
the uncomfortable sensation quickly. 
What did it matter? She had freed her- 
self of him; she had no further respon- 
sibility in the matter. She could spare 
no time to ponder over Master Zach- 
ary’s silly purposes. She had still work 


she asked 


to do to-night. 
When the last heavy, wadded foot- 


step and responsive creak of ancient 


wood had given place to stillness, she 
went to the attic chamber next’ her 
own. It had once been Harry’s. Even 
to-night, full of her own scheme, her 
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heart was gripped at sight of the empty 
room. How she hated the desolation of 
this abandoned sanctum, that sheeted 
bed, those huddled, meaningless bits of 
furniture! The life had gone out of 
everything; it was a place of the dead. 

Quickly she marched across the echo- 
ing boards to the object of her search, 
Harry’s old trunk. Pray Heaven he 
had not locked it! No, careless boy! 
How blessed for her plans at this mo- 
ment was this carelessness! How 
blessed for her, too, the extravagance 
that had made him discard so much ex- 
cellent apparel, because of its plain 
country fashion. She opened the great 
nailed lid. It swung creaking on its 
rusty hinges. 

Ah! Here they were—the buckskin 
riding breeches, the high boots, the gray 
cloth riding coat, and the rough roque- 
laure that she remembered the fastidi- 
ous young gentleman qualifying as only 
fit for Nunky’s bagman. As she re- 


moved these garments one by one from 
the depths of the box, her hand struck 
upon the corner of something hard and 
sharp, and, with an exclamation of 
pleasure, she lifted out a square, pol- 
ished mahogany case, brass bound at 


the corners. Squatting back upon her 
heels, she opened it. Her father’s pis- 
tols!' Harry had been so proud to own 
them once, yet she supposed that they, 
too, must have fallen under the ban of 
the old-fashioned. Well, she could not 
pause to regret this want of filial piety 
now. She, who had been wondering 
how she could secure for herself this 
important asset in her desperate enter- 
prise. 

Her whole plot suddenly sprang up 
before her, armored and panoplied. A 
gallant, dashing, ruffling rascal Her 
heart swelled. She felt proud of this 
creation of her own courage; proud 
and a little afraid, but ready to back 
him up to the uttermost venture. 

“A beaver to cock,” she murmured, 
her feet, opened a 


as she rose to 


drawer of the mahogany tallboy, and 
flung the hat it contained on her own 
head at an angle that of itself pro- 
claimed the knight of the road. 

Laden with her spoils, she returned 
to her room. The best way of conceal- 
ing the results’of her raid was to pack 
them at the bottom of the trunk, with 
some of her garments on top of them, 
ready for the’ start. 

Janet, the little red-cheeked maid, 
would be the last to question why her 
young mistress should begin to pack be- 
fore she was warned of departure; and 
if she did, it would be easy to say that 
Mr. Wainfleet had spoken of the matter 
—and gospel truth, besides. 

She went through an anxious mo- 
ment upon finding that the pistols, al- 
though in perfect condition—oiled and 
unrusted, and fitted with fresh flints— 
lacked ammunition. True, it had never 
entered her intention to make a mur- 
derous use of the weapons upon any 
one, least of all upon the venerable 
Woolcot; but to menace with empty 
barrels was a futile proceeding, and she 
quite thought that the firing off of a 
couple of shots harmlessly about his ears 
might be required if it should come to 
her having to play the footpad upon 
her uncle’s emissary. 

A renewed search in the empty bed- 
room next door resulted at last in the 
discovery of an old hoard of powder 
and shot. And she was able to load and 
prime her father’s honorable weapons 
to her own satisfaction. She had no 
missish fears on the subject of fire-* 
arms. Many a time and oft, in her 
country-life days, had she amused her- 
self with these very Mantons;. -and 
beaten Harry, too, at the target—much 
to her sporting father’s delight. 

It was past four by all the city bells 
before Pamela laid her curly head upon 
her pillow, and—oh, spring of vital 
youth !—ere scarce another minute had 
fallen away, was soundly and blissfully 
asleep. 
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Zachary, his teeth set till his thin lips 
almost disappeared in a single grim 
line of determination, went doggedly 
down the stairs till he reached the 
kitchen landing. 

He was about to betake himself to 
his truckle-bed—in the dark closet next 
the china cupboard, dignified by the 
name of “Zachary’s bedroom’”—when 
sounds approaching from the master’s 
side of the house made him pause. He 
set his lantern to one side, drew his 
threadbare sleeves a trifle farther back 
from his bony wrists, and balled his 
hands ready to spring. To grapple, 
struggle with, and belabor some thief in 
the night would have been an admirable 
relief to him in his present mood. More- 
over, a swift vision of the importance 
he might gain by heroic action in the 
defense of the house of Wainfleet rose 
in vivid colors before his mind, to be 
shattered the next instant by the ap- 
pearance of his very respectable su- 
perior, Mr. Woolcot. 

The old clerk, a flat candlestick in one 
hand, a couple of bundles that seemed a 
great weight clutched to his chest, was 
shuffling along, shaking his head and 
talking to himself. As he came into 
view of Zachary’s light, he halted and 
started so violently that burthen and 
candle simultaneously escaped his grasp 
and fell to the ground; the one clatter- 
ing, the other with a dull thud and an 
odd metallic chink. 

“?°Tis I, Mr. Woolcot, Don’t 
call!” cried Zachary. “Don’t be alarmed 
—'tis only I, Muckleblane. I—I——” 

“Muckleblane, Muckleblane ” The 
head clerk was irascible at the best of 
times. He now entered upon an incon- 
ceivable state of agitation; placed him- 
self before the objects on the floor and 
frantically waved back the other’s ad- 
“And what the devil are you 
Very sus- 
suspicious! Tut, tut, 
None of your inter- 


sir! 


vance, 
doing here, Muckleblane? 
picious, 
away with you! 


very 


ference! I don’t want your help. 
How? How? What do you say?” 

“Won’t you let me assist you to pick 
up the gold, sir?” said Zachary, in a 
curious voice of contained excitement. 
“It’s escaped from the belt at your feet, 
Mr. Woolcot.” 

“How? How? 
again. 

He looked down at the telltale gleam 
to which the ray of Zachary’s lantern 
pointed like a warning finger. 

“Dear, dear! Tut, tut!” He swal- 
lowed two or three times; then, in an 
altered tone: “I am bringing the coin 
down to the safe from Mr. Wainfleet’s 
room, Zachary. I—we have a large 
stock of specie in the house just now, 
and I did not wish the matter-talked 
about.” His accents grew firmer. “Mr. 
Wainfleet desired me to conduct the 
affair as privately as possible. To-mor- 
row ‘twill be lodged in the bank.” 

“Yes, Mr. Woolcot,” said the junior 
humbly. He was on his knees already, 
gathering the sovereigns together into 
a heap between his palms and stuffing 
them into the gaping pocket of the 
belt. ‘Yes, sir, I meant no harm, sir. 
My mother was anxious about Mr. 
Wainfleet and bade me keep on the 
watch. I haven't been to bed all night, 
sir, and hearing a noise——” 

“Yes, Give me 
that. I'll take your lantern. You can 
keep my candle. To bed, Zachary, to 
bed!” 

The old man turned toward the pas- 
sage whence he had just emerged, 
halted, and rather staggeringly wheeled 
around once more. 

“A silent mouth, Zachary, brings a 
lad farther in life than ever did a wag- 
ging tongue, mind that! I’ve got you 


,’ 


said the old man 


good lad, good lad! 


in my eye.” 

There was both promise and menace 
in the last words. With shuffling steps, 
he withdrew along the great stone pas- 
sage. 

Zachary took flint and steel from his 
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pocket, lit the fallen candle, and stuck 
it back into the candlestick. A for- 
gotten sovereign winked at him from 
the corner where it had rolled. He 
weighed it in his left hand, while a 
smile began to creep over his Ctounte- 
nance. 

“Bringing the coin from the master’s 
bedroom to the safe—round by the 
kitchen—at two o’clock in the morning,” 
said he musingly. 

Then his heavy eyebrows, almost 
startlingly red in the sickly pallor of 
his face, drew together in profound re- 
flection. He walked across the flags to 
a gaping archway which led to the range 
of cellars below the kitchen basement. 
It was to these secret recesses, always 
carefully locked, that Mr. Woolcot had 
been bent with his treasure. Zachary 
belonged to that not infrequent type 
of humanity akin to the ferret, who 
find a zest in following the trail of a 
mystery for the mere satisfaction of 
solving it. He had now a strong motive 
to stimulate him. 

“Tl’ve had ma doots 
back,” he said to himself. ‘“Hech, and 
I’m fair sure the nicht!” He weighed 
the coin again and slipped it into his 
pocket. “Guinea smuggling!” He 
turned up his eyes ecstatically. “Eh, 
my bonny Miss Pam, ye kem to the 
richt man when ye kem to poor Zach- 


these whiles 


ary!” 

With buoyant steps he betook him- 
self to his dreadful room. His fierce 
heart was singing as, once more in the 
dark, he sat himself down on his pallet 
to listen and watch with a deadly pa- 
tience through the crack of the door 
which he had left ajar. He knew him- 
self ill favored by nature and by for- 
tune, and his ambition was as pure as it 
was intense. To wina smile, a word of 
thanks, to have served her! After that, 
he caressed the thought of death at her 
feet. It had been the passionately col- 
ored vision of all his youth. 

2 


CHAPTER V. 


Pamela’s first evening at Downwick 
Grange remained in her memory as a 
confused, many-colored, slightly fe- 
vered, but on the whole delightful 
dream. 

It had been a weary, long journey 
through driving snow and sleet. From 
the very start almost, the whole coun- 
tryside had been hidden from her view 
by whirling, dazzling atoms; after the 
winter darkness had closed about them, 
the yellow glow of their lanterns still 
illumined nothing but the myriad dance. 

Mr. Woolcot was a nervous fellow 
traveler. It was his ostensible mission 
not only to escort the young lady to 
her destination, but, after one night’s 
rest at Downwick, to convey to Dover 
four cases of samples for an important 
business meeting. He was painfully 
anxious for the safety of these cases 
and equally desirous that Miss Cherry- 
field should not observe his anxiety. 

In the first exhilaration of depar- 
ture and the thrill of discovering that 
her goal was Mr. |’Estrange’s home, she 
had amused herself by teasing the old 
man. What could possibly be the na- 
ture of the goods that inspired him with 
so much concern, she wondered; and 
she commented on the ‘strangeness of 
the time of year chosen, the place se- 
lected for the transaction—swift to stab 
a discrepancy, and cruel in mischievous 
laughter at Woolcot’s flustered indig- 
nation. 

But by the time they had progressed 
halfway; her gay humor-had departed. 
Not only was she heartily tired of the 
journey, cold and ill at ease, but some- 
thing of her companion’s apprehensive- 
ness had laid hold of her. She began 
to fancy a sound of pursuing hoofs, 
hailed with comfort the lights of each 
townlet and village that they traversed, 
and shuddered when the great spaces, 
all the more terrible to her imagina- 
tion because of their invisibility, once 
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more closed around them, wind-swept. 
To the patter of the sleet in the pause 
of the voices of the gale, she still would 
strain her ear for that muffled beat of 
pursuit behind her. 

The arrival at Downwick was like 
stepping into a new world. Not only 
were the warmth, comfort, and safety 
that received her grateful alike to tired 
body and strained mind, but she thought 
it was like a kind of coming home. 
After those five weary years of re- 
pressed youth, after the gloom and the 
tedium of the city house, here was life 
again as she remembered it in her happy 
childhood—the scent and color of 
flowers, the blaze of hospitable fires 
in deep hearths, the cheer of innumer- 
able wax candles, the pleasant spaces 
of inviting rooms, paneled white or 
darkly gleaming brown, gay with china 
and chintz. Best of all the kindly em- 
brace with which her hostess drew her 
into her arms, the welcome that made 
her feel comforted to the heart. 

True, there was a sting of disappoint- 
ment in the fact that Mrs. 1l’'Estrange 
was alone to receive her. The lady, 
with the- same bright, claiming glance 
as her son’s under a sweep of white 
hair, and something, too, in the sweet 
austerity of her delicate lips that 
brought the young man vividly before 
Pamela, said a few words of regret on 
the subject. 

“My son, Roland, would have wished 
to be here to-night, but he is absent on 
business. He trusts, however, to re- 
turn at latest on Christmas Eve. I 
speak in his name as well as in my own 
when I bid you truly welcome to Down- 
wick.” 

Both hands on the girl’s shoulders, 
she held her at arms’ length and gazed 
into her face with eyes full of such ear- 
nest scrutiny and meaning that Pamela 
felt herself crimson. : 

Then the old lady drew her close and 
kissed her again. 

“My son was very anxious you should 








come to us,” she went on, in her deli- 
cate, precise voice. “He sent a special 
messenger from town to inform me of 
your coming. He does not, as a rule, 
desire company at Christmastide, but 
he is very particular to explain that he 
regards your kind visit, my dear, as a 
special occasion.” 

With this enigmatic phrase, Mrs. 
l’Estrange, declaring that it was close 
on ten o’clock, conducted her young 
guest to the bedchamber allotted to her, 
and announced a cup of special strong 
soup, flavored with marigold leaves. 

“A family recipe, my dear, an invalu- 
able specific against fatigue. A glass 
of elderberry wine—nay, my dear—I 
insist—a glass of elderberry wine, 
warm! I promise you, you will sleep.” 

She was a very stately lady and con- 
tinued to be stately still as she nodded 
and winked with both eyes in confirma- 
tory fashion. But Pamela had a restless 
eye and a hesitating manner. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“Mr. Woolcot, ma’am 

“And what of him, Miss Cherry- 
field ?” 

“Is he lodging here?” 

She colored violently as she blurted 
out the question. Then, mendaciously, 
for she did not like the task cf deceiv- 
ing her kind, dignified hostess: 

“T understand,” she went on, “he is 
going away uncle 
would like me—I think—I ought to see 
if he is able for the journey. He seemed 
very tired.” Her tongue was more glib 
now. “He’s very old, you know, ma’am. 
My uncle meant to come himself.” 

Mrs. l’Estrange stiffened very slightly 
up to the filmy wings of her wonder- 
ful lace cap. 

“Your escort, worthy man, is our 
guest to-night, child. He will be. suit- 
ably lodged. Have no fear of that.” 

“And his luggage, ma’am?” Desper- 
ately the words broke from her. “Uncle 
Wainfleet said the cases were of the 
utmost importance. Mr. Woolcot was 
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so frightened for their safety during 
the journey 

The stiffness vanished from Mrs. 
l’Estrange’s air. 

“Tut, tut, and he frightened you!” 
she said. “’Tis quite evident you’re 
worn out! You're sadly nervous, my 
dear. Have never a fear. Your uncle’s 
goods and his clerk and his niece are 
all equally safe under this roof. Nay, 





now, not another word! Here comes 


Betsy with your tray. Not another 
word, my love.” 

She bent over the girl, pressed a kiss 
upon her forehead, left a fragrance of 
rose leaves and lavender, and moved 
rustling—she wore a silver-gray tabinet 
and mightily it -ecame her—toward the 
door, leaving Pamela uncertain whether 
to laugh or to cry. 

Pushed by the urgency of her pur- 
pose, she made one or two attempts to 
extract from Betsy some information as 
to the whereabouts of the clerk and his 
luggage, but receiving nothing but “La, 
miss, I’m sure I couldn’t say,’’ accom- 
panied by bursts of giggles, she de- 
sisted; and, worn out, indeed, as her 
hostess had said, she allowed herself 
to be assisted into bed. 

Whether it were the effects of mari- 
gold in the pottage or some insidious 
quality in the elderberry wine, it was 
a fact that Miss Cherryfield slept on to 
an unconscionable hour next day. She 
woke with a start and a throbbing heart 
and pulled fiercely at the rosy twisted 
bell rope that hung between her bed 
curtains. 

Red-cheeked Betsy entered with a 
bounce and an explosion of amiable hi- 
larity. 

Dear, to be sure, miss had slept! 
Madam was pleased! Betsy had upped 
and wanted to bring miss a cup of tea 
this while back, it being gone elevenvof 
the clock this hour back and more, but 
madam. had as good as bitten her head 
off. 


’amela broke in with a wail, and 
Betsy stared, open-mouthed. 

“Eleven of the clock! In God’s 
name ee 

“Whatever is to do, miss?” 

“Oh, Heavens, who shall say now! 
Tell me, girl, quickly! Mr. Woolcot— 
the gentleman who came with me 

“Gone this twenty minutes and more, 
miss.” 

A triumphant announcement it was. 
It seemed as if, in Betsy’s ‘plane of 
life, no news could be other than full 
of the most delightful significance. She 
resumed her goggle-eyed stare as the 
young visiting lady wrung her hands, 
clasped them desperately over her brow, 
and fell back upon her pillows as one 
struck with despair. Garrulity being 
Betsy’s chief occupation, she proceeded 
to amplify: 

“The old gentleman was in a mighty 
hurry to be gone, miss. And a queer 
old gentleman he is, so as you don’t 
mind my saying as much of one that be- 
longs to you, so to speak. Them four 
cases of his, one would have thought 
they held di’monds and rubies! Noth- 
ing would serve him but to have them 
in his room all night, so Joe tells me. 
Joe is second in the stable, miss, and 
it comes his way to carry boxes for the 
quality———”” Here Betsy paused. Mr. 
Woolcot obviously not coming under 








this category, she added with a jerk: 
“And visitors—and such!’ She took a 
long breath and started off with fresh 
vigor : 

‘Joe says to me he’d rather shoe 
Besom—that’s the kicking mare, miss— 
twice over nor have to deal with such 
a crochetty, queer old body again, miss. 
Oh, that be a queer old gentleman, to 
be sure! Madam, she offer him a boy 
to drive—but, ‘No,’ says he. ‘Not on no 
account!’ He wish to drive himself, 
miss, all alone. It’s my belief he thinks 
everybody’s got an eye on them packs. 
Whatever do he have in them, to be 
sure? So they give him the black cob, 
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which is quiet as ever is. The black 
cob’ll take the old gentleman to the Sil- 
ver Tuns blindfold!” 

Pamela emerged again from among 
her pillows. Her face was pale, but 
the gaze of her brilliant eyes was steady 
as she fixed them on the girl, and there 
was a light in them as they were look- 
ing through danger on some goal of 
triumph. 

“How .far is it to the Silver Tuns?” 
she asked. 

“A good six miles, miss. *Tis far- 
ther nor midway to Tougham, and that’s 
nigh Folkestone. Though, to be sure, 
what with the snow on the ground and 
the snow that’s like to come, and it all 
alone on the downs—lostlike Dear 
me, miss, and me forgetting all about 
your breakfast!” 

“T will get up,” said Pamela. 

When Betsy returned, puffing and 
panting, with a laden tray, Miss Cherry- 
field was already before her mirror. 

“Madam hopes you'll excuse her,” 
cried the maid. “She’s that busy to-day, 
being but two days before Christmas 
Eve, you see, miss. What with the 
doles—that’s for the poor, miss—and 
having to have an eye to the stillroom 
and puddings and pies and that—and 
the Reverend Sweetapple—that’s the 
clergyman, miss—up about the roasting 
of the ox—him that’s roasted on the 
green, though, dear, to be sure, if the 
snow keeps on coming down 
Breath failed her; she gasped: “Madam 
begs you'll excuse her!” 

Had it not been for her brother’s dire 
need and the task she had set herself, 
nothing would have pleased Pamela bet- 
ter than to have begged to join in the 
glorious fuss of Christmas preparation. 
But how could she think of puddings 
and pies, and that without sickness, 
when every minute increased the dis- 
tance between her and those cases of 
hidden treasure, wherein lay Harry’s 
salvation? 
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She sat herself down, with a gloomy 
countenance, before the little table, 
spread with good things. Only that so 
much might depend on strength and 
quickness, she could scarce have brought 
herself to eat at all. But the next re- 
marks of the indefatigably babbling 
Betsy brought back the savor to the 
crisp roll and the fragrance to the pot 
of chocolate. 

“You'll maybe be wondering, miss, 
to see me that anxious like, looking out 
at the snow, and, praise be, there do 
seem a sign of it clearing up! But 
you do look so kind, miss, and, being, if 
you'll excuse my boldness, young like, 
same as I, you'll not think the worse 
of me, like madam! Terrible strict 
madam is. If as much as Joe passes 
the day with me and me shaking a 
duster out of the window, it’s char- 
acter and all that’s gone, if you’d believe 
madam. And Mrs. Mellinch, she’s the 
worst—she’s the housekeeper, miss, her 
with the purple ribbons and the sour 
face on her as you may have noticed 
last night. 

“But it isn’t as if Joe weren’t honest 
stock same as meself Have you 
got enough butter, miss? There’s pre- 
serve in the little covered dish. And 
meaning honest, as I was saying, though 
the poor lad—lI ask you fair and square, 
miss, how can the lad speak of his in- 
tentions when there’s never “so much 
as a buss has passed between us? 
’Twouldn’t be human nature like. But 
there! If I don’t get a chance this 
Christmas, I feel as if I’d go desperate 
like. Yes, miss, I’m watching the win- 
dow. Poor Joe, having to go all the 
way across the downs on master’s horse, 
it being master’s intention to pick up 
his horse at the Silver Tuns and Joe 
to bring back the cart the old man has 
off with this morning, master having 
gone straight by coach to Folkestone 
from London town.” 

Pamela looked up, a spoonful of 
the delectable strawberry jam—deep 
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crimson in filaments of amber sirup— 
poised in her hand. 

“Tell me that again,” she said very 
quietly. ““‘Your Joe ¥ 

“La, miss, how you do go on!” 

“At what time did you say your Joe 
starts for the inn?” 

“After dinner, miss. Dinner bell will 
be a-going one of the clock as ever 
was. After dinner he do have to start. 
‘Tis a stableman’s life, miss, terrible 
hard! Joggling up his vittles cruel, say 
I. But Joe, he dotes on it! ’Tis as good 
as a gentleman, says he. In at all the 
sport.” 

“A delightful life, I am sure,” said 
Pamela. Her voice quivered with re- 
pressed impatience. “Especially if you 
ride your master’s horses. Will Captain 
—Mr. l’Estrange, I mean—be expected 
back to-night ?” 

“That’s what no one can tell, miss. 
Why, his horse do be waiting for him 
that way, at the Tuns, sometimes for 
days together. Dear, to be sure, the 
way master do roam, it’s no wonder 
madam’s that set on his marrying! All 
the young ladies we’ve had down here!” 

Upon this Betsy stopped and sur- 
veyed Pamela, breathing stertorously, a 
sly intelligence struggling into her glassy 
gray eyes. For the life of her, Miss 
Cherryfield could not help the hot color 
mounting, spreading all over her throat, 
and rising to the roots of the loosened 
chestnut curls. So had she blushed un- 
der madam’s investigating glance; and, 
remembering this, she blushed the more. 
Hurriedly she exclaimed, scarce know- 
ing what she said: 

“Joe and the cart—do you expect 
them back to-night ?” 

“Indeed, and pray Heaven, miss!” 
The easily distracted Betsy again hurled 
her plump person toward the window. 
“Though to be sure, the old géntleman 
driving that slow—and so be no dread- 
ful snowstorm do be vouchsafed us in 
the Lord’s mercy! I set my heart, miss, 


on Joe being back to-night. Joe, he—— 


Joe I Joe and I, miss, we 

I know as how you wouldn’t be- 
tray a loving heart Betsy hung 
a sentimental head and pleated her crisp 
apron between her large pink fingers. 
“Me having got leave to go to the vil- 
lage to bring the Christmas comforts 
to my granddam to-morrow morning, 
miss, *twould be a cruel body would 
think bad of his meeting me and -help- 
ing to carry the basket—but 

Pamela no longer heard or saw. 
Some mental vision, at once alluring and 
alarming, absorbed all her energies. 
Mechanically she swallowed the spoon- 
ful of jam, and instantly became aware 
that she could not eat another morsel; 
that her heart was beating violently; 
that she had a hysterical inclination to 
burst into tears. Her only alternative 
was a meaningless peal of laughter. 

Then her spirits rose. She felt as 
in the old, half-forgotten hunting days 
when she had put her pony at a fence, 
and her father, towering above her on 
the great chestnut, had been wont to 
call out to her: “Throw your heart 
over, Pam! Throw your heart over 
first!” What a fence was this that now 
rose before her! What a leap in the 
dark! Aye, but why should she fear? 
Had she not thrown her heart over 
first? The color came back to her 
cheeks, the sound of weakness died on 
her lips. She looked at nonplused Betsy 
gravely. 

“T hope you and Joe will have your 
walk to-morrow. If ever I can help 
you to be happy some day, I will. Now 
I must quickly dress and you must 
bring me to Madam 1!’Estrange.” 


Madam 1|’Estrange was as deep in a 
fluster as a lady of her dignity and de- 
liberation could well be. A batch of 
cakes had caught in the oven, and, in- 
deed, there was a by no means unap- 
petizing aroma of burned spice in the 
great stone passage that led to the still- 


room. Warring with the potpourri in 
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the hall, it had guided Pamela to her 
hostess as demonstratively as Betsy. A 
haunch of venison had arrived unex- 
pectedly from a relative in Scotland. 
Madam was calling out instructions for 
the marinade to the immense, rubicund 
cook who stood in the kitchen archway, 
a half-larded capon clasped against the 
crisp white bib of her apron. A little 
ruddy-cheeked, silver-haired gentleman 
in clerical attire stood behind the no- 
table housemistress; he gave an un- 
apprehending glance at Pamela over his 
horn spectacles, and resumed a contem- 
plation of his notebook, in which he 
seemed to be calculating abstrusely. 

“Lucky Wutherspoon—may I venture 
to remind you, dear madam, that Lucky 
Wutherspoon can no more chew the 
piece of beef you were kind enough 
to——” 

In a hesitating singsong the parson 
thus interrupted the list of herbs for 
the marinade. 

“Gracious Heavens, man!” said 
madam. “If any one wrote, ‘Beef to 
Lucky Wutherspoon,’ ’twas yourself. 
Who knows the teeth that can chew in 
the parish if I do not? And is that 
you, my dear? I’m vastly pleased you’ve 
had so long a sleep. The young lady I 
was speaking to you about, Mr. Sweet- 
apple! Nay, never mind, never mind, 
my love. He’s lost in Christmas cheer. 
‘Twill wait a better moment. Pray 
amuse yourself as you best can, Miss 
Cherryfield. I will meet you at two 
o'clock in the withdrawing-room, where, 
if you please, we will share a glass 
of wine and a slight refreshment. 
Pigott !” 

The portly butler appeared promptly 
from his own region, upon this hail. 

“T will accompany you this moment to 
the cellar, Pigott. I must have a couple 
of bottles of the eighteen-eleven claret 
for the venison, and I may as well give 
out the rest of the wine at the same 
time.” 

Pamela—however she might, at any 


ordinary time, have felt offended in her 
young dignity at being obviously a neg- 
ligible quantity—was profoundly grate- 
ful for being thus set free at this par- 
ticular juncture of affairs. She with- 
drew hastily into the hall, and there 
paused, reflecting. As she stood, a 
grandfather’s clock behind her struck 
a solemn, solitary note; and instantly 
a bell clamored in the courtyard with- 
out. 

“The servants’ dinner!” thought the 
girl. 

If she could ever hope for a favor- 
able opportunity to raid the stables, 
in pursuance of the daring plan she had 
conceived at breakfast, this was her 
moment! She remembered, on her way 
down the staircase, peeping out upon 
the stable yard through the long mul- 
lioned window on the second landing. 
She now made for that point of yan- 
tage with a flight like a bird. If the 
stablemen dined in the house, she would 
see them crossing the courtyard. 

She ensconced herself on the low 
window sill and looked out eagerly 
through the strands of ivy that flut- 
tered before the diamond panes. A 
stout, jovial man with a rolling gait— 
obviously the family coachman—crossed 
the snow-sprinkled cobblestones at an 
angle, followed by a couple of boys. .Be- 
fore disappearing from view, he halted 
and shouted over his shoulder: “Joe!” 

Immediately the large stable door in 
front of her was opened and a man 
with an impudent face and a crop of 
upstanding, carroty locks popped his 
head out and shouted: “Coming!” 

He disappeared within the recesses 
of the stable, leaving the door open; 
and Pamela’s quick eye saw him busied 
in the semidarkness within. He was 
bitting a horse which stood, head for- 
ward, toward him in the stall. 

“°Tis Mr. l’Estrange’s horse, all 
ready for the start after dinner,” cried 
Pamela to herself. Joe was taking time 
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by the forelock. He, too, was anxious 
not to be kept overnight, lest he should 
fail his Betsy. 

She would not wait a moment longer ; 
this was her time if ever—madam in the 
cellar with the butler, every servant in 
the place who was not hard at work 
larding and basting, spicing and stew- 
ing, busy munching. In a moment Joe 
would have joined the rest and she be 
free of the stables. Fortune had in- 
deed favored her! 


CHAPTER VI. 


She locked herself into her room, 
drew the key of her trunk from her 
pocket, and proceeded, her hands trem- 
bling with haste and eagerness, to draw 
forth Harry’s old riding suit, boots, 
cloak, hat, and box of pistols. It did 
not take long to cast off her own clothes 
and array herself in the masculine gar- 
ments. Slight and youthful as she was, 
all the soft feminine curves of her fig- 
ure disappeared, to her own thinking, 
quite satisfactorily in the square, loose 
fit of the suit. 

She caught hold of her hanging curls, 
twisted them into a tight knot at the 
top of her head, and clapped on the 
high-crowned beaver, then cast the 
roquelaure about her. The collars both 
of the outer and inner coats were cut 
high and came well up to meet the brim 
of her hat at the back. She stared at 
herself, started, and then laughed aloud. 
It was Pamela no longer, but Harry. 
Harry himself! 

Then an exclamation escaped her. 
The throat, white as milk, and slender! 
She could not let it go bare like that. 
There was betrayal. What was it gen- 
tlemen wore? Pshaw! A stock! Fool 
that she had been, she had not thought 
to provide herself with neckgear! But 
when it comes to matters of toilet, 
women’s wits are never slow to work; 
and Pamela’s were of the readiest. Her 
muslin frock! Her only pretty party 
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gown! She rushed to the cupboard, 
laid hold of the filmy skirt, and cut an 
immense strip from waist to hem. 

The effect of the high white folds, 
after she had dexterously manipulated 
them, was eminently satisfactory. She 
smiled at herself, struck an attitude, 
regretted—not for the first time in her 
life—that Providence had seen fit to 
make her of the softer sex, stuck a pis- 
tol into each pocket, made a couple of 
headlong steps toward the door, and 
paused. 

The desperate disorder of her room 
could not escape the most casual glance. 
It would not do to have the hue and 
cry started a minute before it was in- 
evitable. She caught up the narrow 
skirts from the floor and thrust them 
into the gaping trunk; then she pro- 
ceeded to close the door upon the ruin 
of her embroidered muslin. 

A pang stabbed her as she did so. 
What was she not sacrificing to Harry? 
The destruction of that delicate adorn- 
ment—surely it included all her. own 
budding hopes? How would those eyes 
that had haunted her ever since she had 
first come under their piercing regard 
estimate her now? The more daring 
gentlemen were, the more they liked 
their ladies to be quiet, gentle-man- 
nered, and retiring. How often had her 
own dear mother preached this maxim 
to her in rebuke for her hoyden ways! 
What would madam think of the mad- 
cap, of the desperate, unsexed creature 
who was so ill repaying her hospitality ? 

And this brought her to another 
thought. She could not find it in her 
heart to cause that dear lady who had 
welcomed her with such motherly kind- 
ness, surrounded her with such solici- 
tude, gazed upon her with such mean- 
ing favor, anxiety and distress. She 
sat down to her writing table and wrote 
painfully, controlling as best she might 
the tremor of her hand: 


Dear MADAME L’EstraNnGE: Do not be anx- 
ious at my absence. I must go after Mr. 
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Woolcot. It is a matter of urgent impor- 
tance. I will return or give you tidings o 
myself as soon as I can. 

PAMELA CHERRYFIELD. 


Thereto, in a scarcely legible scrawl, 
she added: 


I hope you won’t mind my having bor- 
rowed Mr. 1’Estrange’s horse. 


She folded the sheet, addressed it, 
placed it in a prominent position on 
her pincushion, and ran, clattering, out 
of the room and down the stairs through 
the quiet house. Her only safety lay, 
she knew, in haste. 

The yard was deserted. The beauti- 
ful brown horse that stood just inside 
the open door of the stable, his reins 
hitched across a post, regarded her with 
full, thoughtful eyes, as she came up to 
him. He allowed her to lead him to 
the horse block and mount without pro- 
test. She settled herself astride as 
firmly as she might; and Mr. Il’Es- 
trange’s steed picked his own way out 
of the yard toward the avenue. 

Pamela and Harry had ridden from 
their earliest years. She had been proud 
of keeping up with her brother in all 
his games, and many a time they had 
caught their ponies and raced them, 
bareback, around the fields. Thus, rid- 
ing had been second nature to her. 
Lucky for her that such early pro- 
ficiency is not forgotten! 

In the shade of a clump of trees she 
had to dismount and shorten the stir- 
rup. The big horse indulged her 
maneuvers like a good-natured veteran 
amused by the gambols of a child. He 
permitted her to hoist herself on his 
back again and carried her in an easy 
canter across the park, along a side 
path which was evidently frequented 
by his usual rider as a short-cut to the 
main road. Pamela easily opened the 


gate; and, emerging on the highway, 
trotted on toward the signpost which 
she sighted a little way off to the right. 
Having ascertained the direction, she 


started at a brisk pace upon the road 
to Tougham. 

Betsy’s prayers were not like to be 
favorably answered, she thought, for 
the livid darkness of a snow cloud was 
gathering with portentous swiftness in 
front of her, and, as she presently 
emerged out of the sheltered roadway 
into the great expanse of the downs, 
she could see the snow battalions ad- 
vancing in a solid phalanx like some 
terrible, mystic army. The wind blew 
cruelly in immense swoops, The salt 
of the sea was in it, and in its roar 
something of the hoarse voices of the 
breakers. The scene and the circum- 
stances might well have daunted the 
bravest spirit; but Pamela encouraged 
her horse to a gallop in the teeth of the 
blast, and soon a kind of exhilaration 
began to pervade her whole being, out 
of the very heart of the danger and 
conflict. 

As the full squall caught horse and 
rider, however, she was fain to draw up 
in the shelter of a little copse and let 
its fury expend itself. Gradually the 
stinging flakes began to clear of their 
first blinding intensity ; ever farther and 
wider the great colorless wastes once 
more began to stretch themselves be- 
fore her. Presently, somewhere in the 
far distance, a faint shaft of sunshine 
pierced; it lay like a yellow bar across 
the down, and in it glimthered a line of 
wet roof. 

Pamela broke a dry switch off the 
hazel bush nearest to her, and with it 
brushed the snow from her own shoul- 
ders and the flanks of her horse. Then 
she lifted the reins, and that most su- 
perlative of all steeds set off again in 
its long stride. She determined to make 
for the house that lay in the spreading 
sunbeam, and from thence to take fresh 
orientation. The road, partly owing to 
original malice, partly to. the melting 
snowdrifts, had become very bad; and 
prudence urged proceeding at a much 
slower rate. The sun ray, which had 























begun to grow perceptibly, rose and 
disappeared with its shimmer of gabled 
roofs, as she jogged wearily through an 
immense hollow in the downs. And 
when she reached the top of the swell 
once more, not only was the short day 
closing about her, but the sudden dark- 
ness of another snow squall was spread- 
ing around. 

It was a substantial inn, the roof of 
which had thus beckoned from afar. 
Lights were gleaming out from its lat- 
ticed windows; and, as it nestled in the 
folds of the hills, it looked to her at 
once the most lonely and the most com- 
panionable of places. She could now 
venture, without losing her way, to turn 
her horse off the road and canter to- 
ward it. She had a mischievous in- 
clination to halt, call for the ostler, 
demand a cup of hot wine or the “dog’s 
nose” of her father’s hunting days, and 
toss it down in true gallant fashion on 
the saddle; but she was restrained by 
a prudent apprehension of the effect of 
the unwonted potation upon her fem- 
inine head. As she brought her steed 
to a foot’s pace down upon the road 
again in front of the inn, a sight greeted 
her that lifted her heart more effec- 
tually than any stimulant. 

A small, neat luggage cart, to which 
a powerful, stubby cob was harnessed, 
was drawn up before the open door. 
Ruddy light from within cast a deep 
amber glow upon the snow heaps drifted 
to one side of the porch and upon the 
stalwart figure of a barman who was 
just turning back into the house, shak- 
ing the dregs from the pint pot he held 
in his hand, 

Pamela wheeled swiftly and with- 
drew out of the line of vision. Well 
she knew the outline of that huddled 
figure in the cart, those three capes 
and the tied-up head! She had had 
quite ten minutes’ amusement on her 
journey down from London in watch- 
ing Mr. Woolcot draw a kerchief over 
his cap and tie it under his chin, old- 
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woman fashion. She knew that cough, 
too, querulously protesting against the 
weather and his own fate. Fortune 
had again played into her hands more 
quickly and more completely than she 
had ventured to hope. To meet her 
victim alone on this great waste, in a 
snow squall, darkness gathering about 
them! She could scarce even have 
imagined so excellent a concatenation of 
circumstances to facilitate her projected 
villainy. 

She watched the slow, jogging depar- 
ture of the cart. After due time had 
elapsed, she started herself in pursuit 
and soon came in view of the traveler 
again, keeping at just sufficient distance 
behind not to lose sight of his progress. 
This maneuver she pursued patiently 
for about half a mile, then drew rein 
on a little eminence. 

The downs swept away before her, 
singularly marked with varying white- 
nesses where the snow had been flung 
by the blast. In a rift of the lowering 
cloud bank she had a glimpse of the 
sun, a blood-red disk. To her left, some 


half mile away, a small fir wood stood . 


out black on the discolored waste. The 
road curved_around it, disappearing into 
it and reappearing, distinct to her vis- 
ion by reason of an overhanging, con- 
tinuous ridge of furze bush on the lee 
side of the wind, which marked it with 
a sinuous line, drawn as if by a paint 
brush dipped in Indian ink. 

A second time she now deserted the 
highway, and with ever-increasing speed 
set out across the downs. Her inten- 
tion was to cut off that loop of the 
road, skirt the fir wood, and emerge in 
front of the cart. The snowstorm was 
already flying up the vale toward them. 
She wished to make her dash in the 
very thick of it, from the shelter af- 
forded by the wood. 

Her heart beat quickly as she took 
her position at last, fairly well pro- 
tected from blast and snow flurry by 
the trunks of a couple of giant fir 
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trees. She drew one pistol from her 
pocket and balanced it in readiness, set- 
tled herself more firmly in her saddle, 
and pulled her hat brim down over her 
eyes. She hesitated upon the thought 
of tying a handkerchief across her face 
for disguise, but cast it from her. What 
would she care, after all, if Woolcot 
were to recognize her? She had taken 
no pains for concealment all along ; and 
the best justification of her conscience 
was her firm resolve, once the deed was 
accomplished, to blazon the truth to 
her uncle. How little, indeed, would 
she care about being disgraced or dis- 
inherited by him! Was she not casting 
away hopes far more intimately dear— 
as dear as they had been sudden? 

Thus she sat, straining every nerve to 
listen. The whole world seemed full 
of noise and fury. But they were not 
human sounds that beat about her; it 
was the clamor of the wind, with its 
great sea voices. It came tearing un- 
impeded over the empty spaces, to break 
itself in hissings and pipings against the 
little wood and fly on again, shouting. 
She felt an extraordinary solitude in 
the midst of this all-enveloping rumor. 
The livid gloom that the squall brought 
hung paralyzingly upon her spirits. Her 
horse shuddered under her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


She had meant not to from 
her concealment until the cart was ac- 
tually within sight, but a sudden terror 
of the possibilities of terror lurking in 
her own heart, of the danger of the 
cold that was creeping to the vital seat 
of energy, warned her that she must 
act and that promptly, or she might 
never act at all. She had already urged 
her horse cautiously out of the wood 
when a cry fell upon her ear—a cry of 
pain and anger. 

Involuntarily she drew rein to lis- 
ten. Again it came—a scream 


“Help! Help!” 


emerge 


“Quick, quick!’ she cried aloud, and 
plunged forward, she and her brave 
steed both animated, it seemed, by the 
same spirit. The storm was at their 
back; it rushed them on. The flurry 
went with them. 

Just those few moments of pace, of 
energy and self-forgetfulness, sufficed 
to restore her brave warmth of courage. 
She had to pull up swiftly, drawing 
the horse back on his haunches, or they 
would have leaped upon the cart. The 
cob stood, his head hanging, as if cowed 
by the storm. Behind him there seemed 
to be a struggle. She heard the sound 
of a blow—a dull thud that sickened 
her. 

Woolcot—W oolcot, poor old man !— 
horrible it was to her to see it!—fell 
in a heap upon his seat, and a ruffian 
leaped up upon the wheel of the cart. 
Pamela lifted her hand and _ fired 
straight at him in that one moment 
in which he stood poised, a hideous, 
masked figure of evil, all in the white 
dance of the snow. He went down, 
with a suddenness as complete and al- 
most as dreadful to her as the old 
clerk’s collapse. 

The cob swerved at the sound of 
the shot; and she had to take her own 
horse around in a wide circle before 
she could bring him back to the cart 
again. Of all that day’s tremenaous 
experience, here was the most awful 
moment to her! It had been bad enough 
to be alone in the fierce play of the 
elements a little while ago; but how 
infinitely more appalling to be alone 
with those two motionless beings, Both, 
perhaps, dead, one by her own hand! 

Old Woolcot moved and groaned in 
the cart. Quickly she slid from her 
horse, slipped the reins over the bough 
of a tree, flung the smoking pistol to 
the ground, and drew the undischarged 
one from her pocket, in case that first 
aim of hers should not have been so 
deadly true, after all. She congratu- 
lated herself that she had done so, the 
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very next moment, for the man whom 
she trembled to have killed got up on 
one knee, and then to his feet. She 
raised her weapon, then dropped it 
quickly, for he was staggering and she 
saw that his right arm hung nervelessly 
beside him. The club with which he 
had struck old Woolcot lay between 
them. 

“You know that I can shoot you!” 
she cried fiercely. 

She wished passionately that he 
would run away and leave her alone to 
look after Woolcot. With an inarticu- 
late sound in his throat, the man lifted 
his left hand and tore off his hat; the 
piece of crape that masked him fell 
at the same time. She stared at the 
livid face with terror. 

“Zachary !” 

“Yes, Miss Pamela, it’s e’en mesel. 
It’s Zachary. Hech, I thoct ye were 
Mister Harry till ye spoke.” 

“Oh, Zachary, Zachary!” 

She was, indeed, nothing but a fright- 
ened girl now, overwhelmed with the 
fear, misery, and remorse of the situa- 
tion. 

“Oh, 
you? Oh, poor old man, how he 
groans! Oh, perhaps he’s dying!” 

Zachary’s face worked. He looked 
as if he were going to break horribly 
a ghastly smile 


Zachary, Zachary, how could 


into tears, but it was 
he gave. 

“He’s not dying,’ he said, after a 
pause, between a couple of hard-wrung 
breaths. Before she could speak the 
question palpitating to her lips, with the 
odd prescience of the lover, he went 
on roughly: 

“Nor I, neither. 
arm’s broken.” 

Again he fetched a breath from the 
depths of his being. 

“Good-by, Miss Pamela,” he said 
then, wheeled, and took three or four 
reeling steps away from her. He 
stopped and looked back. ‘Make sure 


3ut I reckon my 


of the gold, Miss Pam. Now’s your 
time.” 

He broke into a run and disappeared 
into the wood between the black trunks 
of the trees. 

Pamela clambered into the cart over 
the four clamped cases into the front 
seat, and, sitting beside him, strove to 
raise Woolcot. She thought he looked 
dreadful as she succeeded at last in get- 
ting his head back against her knee. 
Suddenly she remembered the little 
flask of cordial out of which he had 
more than once sought solace in the 
coach, the previous day. Plunging her 
hand into his breast pocket, she drew it 
forth triumphantly. 

The contents were evidently very 
strong, for, after a few drops had pene- 
trated his closed lips, Mr. Woolcot 
started, choked, and sniffed. Then, to 
Pamela’s delight, he put out a trem- 
bling, thick-gloved hand, guided the bot- 
tle himself in the proper direction, and 
took a perceptible gulp. The girl was 
so relieved to find him in such good 
case, after all, that the spirit of mis- 
chief seized her. She caught the flask 
out of his hand and sniffed at it. 

“Oh, Woolcot, Woolcot! 
brandy, as I’m a living sinner!” 

Laughing, she wiped it carefully, took 
a considerable mouthful herself, and 
It seemed to run like 


Cherry 


coughed, startled. 
fire through her veins. 

Woolcot looked up at his 
Horror and amazement were gathering 
in his blinking eyes. 

“Good God, Master Harry! 

He drew himself away, and, groaning 
afresh with the effort, hoisted him- 
self up on the seat beside her. His 
gaze of horror never left her face; 
but while she hesitated, wondering if it 
might not further her plans to keep up 
the delusion, he shattered the scheme in 
a single reproachful phrase. 

“Oh, and to think you should come 
to robbing your benefactor! Oh, Mas- 
ter Harry!” 


rescuer, 


” 
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“Harry! I’m not Harry! You're an 
old fool, Woolcot! Robbing, why 4 
She pushed her hat back from her fore- 
head as she spoke. “Look at me. 
That’s not Harry, is it? Yes, it is 
Miss Pamela. You have a mean mind. 
I always knew it. I wish Za ”” She 
caught herself up in time. No, it was 
the last of her purposes to betray that 
desperate, misguided villain of love! 
“I wish the footpad, whoever he was, 
who cracked you on the head, had 
cracked you a little harder. Yes, I do! 

“Where would you be if it wasn’t for 
me? He was standing on the wheel 
with his club up to whack you again 
when I shot him. I—I—Pamela! Look 
out there, if you don’t believe me. 
That’s his club and that’s his blood— 
where I shot him. That’s my pistol, 
too. Poor Harry, cast off and disgraced, 
it’s not he who thought of robbing you. 
If there’s any robbing to be done, I’m 
going to do it. Now, look here, Wool- 
cot, it’s no use mouthing and muttering. 
You haven't got any firearms, I believe. 
And if you had, you couldn't use them 
on me. But I’ve got another pistol— 
somewhere. 

“Now, listen! I’ve found out all 
about uncle and the gold smuggling and 
everything. I was behind the door that 
night. Do you the creak? 
Well, it wasn’t wind. I’ve 
after just that Now 
you're going to give me your keys. Oh, 
yes, you are! Where’s my pistol? Ah, 
thank you. You'd better help me, | 
think. What’s that you say? Ruin— 
ruin—your trust? You shan’t be 
ruined. I’m not a bad fellow, though 
I am a footpad. I tell you what I'll 
do. I want only one belt. I'll take the 
rest to the cave myself. I'll do that— 
not for you, but for uncle! Uncle’s 
a game old boy for all his texts, and I’m 
—I’m fond of him.” 

The old clerk put his hand to his 
head, moaned two or three times, and 
held a rapid and noiseless colloquy with 


remember 
the 
for 


come 


you gold. 


himself with a good deal of head shak- 
ing and contortion, his hypnotized gaze 
remaining fixed upon Pamela’s counte- 
nance. At last, as, with an impatient 
gesture, she turned to the well of the 
cart and began to try the lock that faced 
her, he said: 

“T’ve no strength to resist you. You 
must do as you please, Miss Cherry- 
field. You’re a bold, bad young lady, 
and you must answer for it to the mas- 
ter.” 

“Well, you’re a pretty ungrateful old 
guinea pig. Why, but for me you would 
have lost, not.one belt, but all the ten! 
Remember!” replied Pamela. 

Her spirits had risen to exhilaration 
point. Perhaps even that mouthful of 
cherry brandy had put her a little off 
her balance. She felt primed for any 
emergency, not only ready, but longing. 

Zachary’s club had evidently done 
small damage. The old clerk’s swoon 
had been caused more by fright and 
shock than by the strength of the blow, 
and probably the fashion in which he 
had tied his thick cap about his head 
had protected him. But he was still 
shaken and terrified, and either physi- 
cally incapable of helping her, or ob- 
stinately averse to doing so. He sat 
huddled, grunting and groaning, while 
she opened and rifled the trunks of their 


precious contents—a piece of work thet 


it took no small strength and enterprise 
to accomplish. Nine of the laden belts 
she secured to her saddle. Carrying the 
tenth in both hands, she stood before 
the cart and addressed Woolcot. 

“Do you see what I am doing? I 
am putting this around my waist, un- 
der my coat, because I’m going to keep 
it. I shall account to my uncle for the 
money. It’s my share of this bit of 
smuggling. It’s only fair I should have 
a share in it, since I’m going to do the 
job for him. Tell me—how do I get to 
Tougham Cave?” 

As he stared at her dumbly, his mouth 


working, she put her hand in her 
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pocket and just let him see the muzzle 
of her pistol. It was enough. The 
menace of that rim of steel would have 
cowed him to any surrender. 

He told her without protest. About 
a couple of miles farther on, where the 
cliffs overhung the sea, she would find 
to her right a deserted barn. There 
all was arranged for putting up cart and 
horse and unpacking, and at nightfall 
the belts could be carried in safety 
down to the cave. There was a path 
from the barn through the cliffs. She 
would find rough steps leading down to 
the cave between two gorse bushes to 
the left. The agent would be in the 
cave an hour after sunset and the boat 
waiting outside. She was to answer to 
no one who did not give the password: 
“A just weight and balance are the 
Lord’s.” And the countersign was: 


“How much better is it to get wisdom 


than gold.” 
Pamela repeated the words with a 


laugh. That was Uncle Wainfleet all 
over, to bring his texts even into such 
a queer business. 

She turned the cob around, not with- 
out some pulling and straining, glad of 
the warmth that the effort restored to 
her limbs. The unaccustomed weight 
of the belt around her waist added to 
the difficulty, but did not depress her. 
That gold had lifted such a burden off 
her heart. She handed the reins to 
Woolcot, and told him cheerily it was 
not far to the inn, where he could go to 
bed and sleep for a week if he liked. 

“You can have some more dog’s 
nose!” she called after him, mocking, as 
the cob, content to be facing home, 
broke into a steady trot. Then she un- 
covered her horse, rolled the rug into a 
bundle and laid it in front of her sad- 
dle over the belts, mounted, and started. 

They pressed on, horse and rider, as 
gallantly as they might. She was anx- 
ious to reach the barn before that swift- 
fading light should have deserted the 
sky and the moonless night should have 


fallen about them. It was all very well 
for that hardened old smuggler to talk 
so glibly of paths and cliffs and caves! 
She would have to make two, if not 
three, journeys with her load. She pre- 
ferred not to break her neck in the dark. 
Once in the cave, she could wait in 
safety. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was quite black in the cave. Per- 
haps the strangest part of all that 
strange day’s adventure, perhaps the 
hardest test of her endurance, belonged 
to those weary minutes of suspense and 
inaction that she was doomed to spend 
there waiting. The raucous, intermin- 
gled turmoil of the sea reverberated all 
about her in never-ceasing clamor, 
marked by the monotonous roar and 
dash of the angry waves that broke 
some hundred yards away upon the 
sand. There was little wind now, but 
the ocean unrest would scarce be al- 
layed all the night through. 

The patch of sky framed by the 
rugged entrance to her hiding place 
grew indistinct and finally disappeared. 
But presently—and her heart leaped to 
the comfort of it—the girl saw a star 
tremble dimly forth. She had had a 
moment’s panic fear of the immense 
blackness shutting in upon her alto- 
gether, of the horror of being boxed 
about with the unpierceable dark. Now 
it was no prison to her, but an open 
place. Yonder, in that rift where the 
star hung, through which the great sea 
rumor came, some one would soon come 
in upon her. Some one! The guinea 
smuggler, Captain Smith—Roland 1’Es- 
trange! He would come in, and in the 
dark they would meet again. 

What a singular, wonderful meeting 
it might be! What would he think to 
find her thus? Would she disclose her- 
self? It would be impossible that he 
should believe her to be Woolcot. She 
could pretend to be Harry. But he 
might bring a lantern—no doubt he 
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would ; he might look at her. And what 
use would pretense be before one single 
glance of those eyes? 

As she sat, huddled together on a 
stone, she shivered, and then grew scar- 
let in the night. A cordial more potent 
than Woolcot’s cherry brandy seemed 
to be running through her veins—fire 
and sweetness and terror and exhilara- 
tion all combined; such a wine as only 
youth can drink of, and that, perhaps, 
but once. 

A curious grating sound made her 
leap to her feet. She could distinguish 
subdued voices between the mighty 
shout of one dashing wave and the next. 
That was the boat. How silently it 
had drawn near! Her heart throbbed 
wildly in her ears. Footsteps crunched 
in toward her, and halted. She could 
feel rather than see the figure that 
stood between her and the outer night. 

He spoke. The deep, low tones 
stirred her indescribably, as if some 
echo within her woke and answered. 

“A just weight and balance are the 
Lord’s.”’ 

The text sounded like music in her 
ear. She answered, under her voice: 

“How much better it is to get love 
than gold;” then, with a cry, she cor- 
rected herself: “I mean wisdom!” 

Confusion overwhelmed her. The 
word she had misplaced seemed to be 
written before her in letters of flame, 
throbbing with a dreadful significance. 
For a moment the cave became a shrine 
of tense silence, then the man said: 

“Who speaks ?” 

His accents were curiously quiet, but 
there was a subtle alteration in them. 
Emotion seemed to come out from him 
and catch her. It was like a hand at 
her throat. She could not utter. A 
light flashed suddenly. He had. drawn 
a dark lantern and was holding it close 
to her face. She had been prepared for 
that and braced herself. Again there 


was silence, while they looked at each 
other, but she heard him breathe as if 


he were running. Thoughts rose faintly 
to be whirled away, before her brain 
could so much as grasp them, like 
straws in a whirlpool. 

All at once her efforts seemed to die 
in her. She only felt that he was look- 
ing on her and she on him. It was as 
she had told herself. Before that gaze 
of his no attempt at disguise or sub- 
terfuge could avail. He knew her. He 
was reading into her soul. If she had 
wanted to raise a barrier, she could not 
have done it. She did not even know 
if she wanted it. He shifted the ray, 
and the spell was broken. Then she 
found words. 

“Yes, it’s I—Pamela Cherryfield. I’ve 
got the gold here for you. Uncle’s ill, 
you know, and Woolcot was stopped 
by a footpad. I’ve brought them—the 
belts!) They’re here on the ground.” 

The lantern beam pointed to the pile 
at his feet. 

“There are nine,” 
should be ten.” 

Now that she could no longer see 
him, the singular power of his gaze 
upon her was relaxed. Her mind began 
to work, her spirit to reassert itself. 
His absence of comment on her esca- 
pade galled her. His business question 
started resentment. 

“T’ve got the tenth belt. I’m going 
to keep it. That’s what I followed 
Woolcot for. That’s why I dressed up 
like this. I'll answer for it to my uncle. 
That’s my affair. Yours is to 
charge of what I’ve brought you.” 

The light flashed upon her face again, 
and, wincing away from it, she fell 
silent. Her cheeks burned, and she 
thought, womanishly, that she must be 
scarlet, and that he would think her a 
fright. She did not know what his 
glance was saying to her, what thought 
it was that lay behind the strange fire 
of his gaze, but it was not distaste. 
Her own eyes were beaten down before 
his. She stammered and_ trembled. 
Then he said: 


he said. “There 


take 














“Are you sure it is enough?” 

“What?” She could not imagine what 
he meant. 

“The belt you took.” The wit to an- 
swer failed her, and he went on. He 
was smiling now, as she faintly saw. 
The light was switched away from her 
face. He continued in quiet, everyday 
tones: “Better make it do. I'll see that 
you get more later if you want it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what you think of 


me!” The words came at last with a 
rush: “It wasn’t I stopped old Wool- 
cot. It was—it was not my fault. But 


Woolcot couldn’t have driven on here. 
He was too frightened. He’d had a 
knock on the head. I-wouldn’t have 
hurt him. I—I had to have the money.” 
A sob began to rise in her throat. She 
fell back on her first cry: “I don’t 
know what you think of me!” 

He had been stooping over the belts, 
but straightened himself now and took 
her hand. 

“T think of you just one thing. I 
thought it the first moment I saw you. 
I cannot tell you what it is now. I will 
tell you He stopped. She felt as 
if in the barely lighted dimness his 
look completely laid hold of her. Then 
he dropped her hand. “I will tell you 
another time.” And then, in that every- 
day voice that had offended her: “And 
now, Miss Cherryfield, my business 
takes me from you. Stand back a lit- 
tle into the shadow.” 

He whistled low. There was a thud 
of running feet, and two men came into 
the cave. She had a vague impression 
that they were dressed like fishermen. 
He gave a couple of orders. They 
seized the belts and departed. When 
the sound of their cautious steps had 
died away, he came close to her. 

“How will you get back? Did you 
come in the cart?” 

There was the stress of both haste 
and anxiety in the quick question he 
now put to her. 

“No.” She hesitated. 





“Woolcot had 
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to keep that. I—I’—whatever hap- 
pened she would be brave with him— 
“I took your horse—your brown horse. 
It was ready saddled. The men were 
at dinner. I left him safe in the barn 
at the top of the cliff, covered up.” 

He drew a quick breath as of relief, 

“He'll take you back, right enough. 
Let him go his own way. He’s surer 
than many a comrade. Go straight back 
home, back to Downwick. Stay, I'll 
give you a line to my mother.” 

He drew a notebook from his pocket 
and wrote hastily, tore out the leaf, 
folded it, and handed it to her. 

“I leave you the lantern. Good-by. 
Keep brave. You’re in no danger. 
Don’t leave the cave for a few minutes, 
and hold the light low.” 

He did not touch her hand again. 
He went out with firm strides, but in 
a second wheeled around. He stood in 
the entrance of the cave, the star now 
brightly scintillating over his head. 

“How much better it is to get love 
than gold. That was a good text of 
yours!” A tender laughter ran through 
his tone. “I shall be back at Down- 
wick on Christmas Eve, God willing!” 

Then he was gone. Her knees gave 
way beneath her as she sat down on 
the stone, the paper he had given her 
clasped in her hand. She heard the 
grating of the keel, strange, confused, 
muffled noises, no sound of voices, no 
beat of oars. Then nothing but the 
waves’ turmoil. Secretly as the gold 
smugglers had come, they were gone; 
out into the great, tossing waste, into 
their peril and adventure. 


The brown horse brought his burthen 


into the courtyard of Downwick 
Grange—the coachman afterward 
averred—as wise as any Christian. 


There were plenty of people on the 
lookout, for great had been the agita- 
tion and anxiety in the household all 
day; and, though news had been re- 
ceived of the arrival of Mr. Woolcot at 
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the Silver Tuns, he had declared he 
knew nothing of the young lady’s 
whereabouts. 

Pamela sat swaying on her saddle, 
staring and smiling vaguely at the lights 
and the faces, without attempting to 
dismount. When they lifted her off, 
she swooned away. 

Madam I’Estrange would allow no 
one to attend to her but herself. As 
she loosened the manly clothes, she 
found and removed the heavy belt of 
gold, which she immediately hid away 
in the trunk. When she came back to 
the bed, the girl had stirred slightly, 
lifting one hand to her breast. From 
beneath it, over the feebly beating heart, 
the old lady took a folded paper which 
bore, inscribed in her son’s handwrit- 
ing: “For my mother.” 

She carried it over to the light and 
unfolded it. Within, the brief message 
ran: 


Mother, take care of Pamela for me. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was ten o’clock on Christmas Eve. 
Pamela lay on the sofa, alone in the 
pretty, white-paneled, chintz-bright 
room that was called madam’s parlor. 
She knew that, faithful to his promise, 
Roland l’Estrange had arrived at 
Downwick about an hour before, and 
that he was now having supper with his 
mother in the dining room. She had 
been served apart. 

Madam had nursed her these two 
days with a severe yet tender authority. 
She had not asked a single question; 
she had refused explanation; she had 
even forbidden conversation. But there 
was something in the expression of the 
kindly, chiseled face, as delicately tinted 
in beautiful old age as one of those 
frail roses that bloom in sheltered cor- 
ners of old walls when the summer is 
over—something of gentle, restrained 





emotion that made the girl take heart 
of grace. 


And, twice to-day, she had 


spoken words that to the eager ears 
were rich with promise. The first was 
in answer to Pamela’s question, haz- 
arded at last that morning: 

“Your son gave me a message for 
you, ma’am. I trust I did not drop the 
paper.” 

“No, my dear, you did not drop it. 
You had it quite safe. I took it and 
read it.” 

There was a long pause. 

“May I—may I know what was in it, 
Madam I!'Estrange ?” 

“You didn’t read it, then?” 

“Oh, ma’am !” 

“Well, my dear, since your honor was 
nice enough to prevent you from look- 
ing at the contents of that open scrap 
of paper, I think we had better leave 
it at that a little longer.” 

Perhaps it was the disappointment in 
the girl’s face that made the old lady 
add, after a pause: 

“No doubt my son Roland will tell 
you anything you wish to know before 
very long!” 

Upon that ambiguous remark, and the 
faint twinkle in the eyes that accom- 
panied it, Pamela had striven to rest 
her unquiet thought in all the waking 
moments of that second long, drowsy 
day. 

It was after bringing her a little dish 
of tea, just at the hour when the gay 
wood fire in her room began to hold 
its pleasant sway over the encroaching 
shadows, that Madam 1’Estrange had 
made her second encouraging speech: 

“T hope, Miss Cherryfield, that you 
may feel sufficiently reposed to come 
down for a short while this evening. 
Just into my parlor. I shall insist on 
your not rising from the sofa, * It be- 
ing, I understand, my son’s intention 
to be back home with us some time this 
afternoon, he would, I know, be disap- 
pointed not to be able to see you to- 
night.” 

Pamela’s heart had begun to beat so 
fast that she could scarcely reply, but 

















overlooking her agitation with a very 
dignified courtesy, madam had gone on: 

“That is well, then. I have had your 
muslin dress mended, my dear. Mrs, 
Mellinch is a very neat sewer, and I 
do not think the patch at all observ- 
able.” 


It was in the little best white gown 
that Pamela was now attired, accord- 
ingly ; and she lay, as ordered, on the 
narrow sOfa that had gilt lions’ heads 
on each curved arm. She lay because 
she dared not disobey, but it was very 
irksome to her to keep those slender, 
sandaled feet of hers extended quietly 
before her, and not let them’ carry her 
restlessly about the room. 

The door opened, and Roland I’Es- 
trange came in alone. She sat bolt 
upright and turned her head to look 
at him. She could not utter a word. 
He stood still, gazing at her as if no 
fairer sight had ever greeted a man’s 
eyes. Then he advanced; took her hand 
in silence. Still holding it, he sat down 
on the spindle-legged chair beside her. 

After a while, seized with an over- 
whelming self-consciousness, she drew 
her fingers away. He said quickly: 

“Things cannot be between you and 
me as with ordinary people—conven- 





tions, fine manners, preliminaries! Do 
you want all that of me now? No, 
you cannot! Pamela, from the first 
instant I saw you, I knew——” She 


questioned him with a swift, half-fright- 
ened, half-audacious glance. “I knew,” 
he said, “that I had found my wife.” 

“Oh!” 

“Pamela!” He was kneeling beside 
her now. “Is it not true?” 

And with that his arm went about 
her. 

Life opened before her, new and 
wonderful, filled with a rosy radiance. 
3ut the Diana spirit that dwells in 
every pure maiden soul sprang armed, 
resentful of the sudden attack. One 
breathing space she let him hold her 
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to his breast, heard the great beating 
of his heart beneath her ear, and gave 
herself to the tide of joy. But the re- 
vulsion was swift. She tore herself 
from his grasp, pushed him from her, 
rose trembling and panting. 

“No, no, I can’t! I—I don’t know 
you! You know nothing of me except 
—except the dreadful thing I’ve done!” 

He had sprung to his feet. He was 
all at once as quiet again as she was 
agitated. In the pause that came be- 
tween them, his claim went forth and 
laid hold of her as in those dark min- 
utes of the cave. Resistance was easier 
when his eyes were not upon her. She 
could fling from her the grasp of his 
strong arms; she could not release her 
soul from the soul that looked out upon 
her. 

“Pamela, my wild bird!” 

She swayed toward him, with down- 
cast lids. 

EPILOGUE. 

My Own Dear, Dear Harry: Oh, 
my own Harry, everything is all right! 
The same sure messenger that brings 
you this will have lodged at the bank 
six hundred pounds. Six hundred 
pounds! Six hundred pounds! So the 
dreadful debt can be paid, after all, 
and your poor Pam has not failed of 
her promise. Did you not do well to 
trust me? Did I not say I would save 
you? And, oh, Harry, there is better 
news still! You have a com- 
mission in the army and a proper allow- 
ance, and I know—oh, I’ve promised 
for you—that you will be good and 
steady and never gamble and bet and 
back bills again! 

You’ll wonder how all this has come 
about. It seems like a fairy tale. And 
I can’t even begin to tell you. It’s such 
a long, odd, mad story, and I’ve done 
such dreadful things, and it’s ended 
right, I don’t know how! Oh, yes, I 
do! It’s because he—he is still a stran- 
ger to you—is the best, dearest, kind- 
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est, most wonderful being in the whole 
world. And it’s Mr. Roland IlEs- 
trange, and oh, Harry, I’m the luckiest 
girl that ever was born, because—per- 
haps you’ve guessed—I’m going to 
marry him. 

I’ve told him all about you, brother 
dear, and how you can’t settle to the 
horrid work of copying and scrawling, 
and how you can’t bear the stuffy, dark 
rooms and the stupid lawyers after our 
open-air life and the hunting and the 
comrades and the horses and the dogs 
and the guns and all that you were 
brought up to, all that you were accus- 
tomed to in the good old days. I’ve 
told him how uncle thwarted you, and 
how he wants to make a dull, learned 
man of you. And I’ve told him, too, 
that it’s only because you’re unhappy 
that you’ve taken up with those wild 
young gentlemen and the cards and the 
dice. 

He says he believes in everybody hav- 
ing his chance, and that if you’re in the 
profession you like, it’s ten times more 
easy to keep straight. And he’s going 
to make uncle understand all this, and 
he’s not a bit afraid of uncle. And it 
seems he knows uncle will be so prodigi- 
ous pleased about us—Roland and me— 
that he won’t mind what I’ve done. 

And, oh, Harry, the gentleman who 
brings you this letter, Roland says 
you’re to trust him absolutely and put 
everything in his hands and let him set- 
tle the bill for you, for hetis Mr. l’Es- 
trange’s own lawyer. His name is 
Smith, too. Oh, I forgot. I'll tell you 
all when you come. And this is al- 
most the best of everything—you’re to 
come down here as soon as your busi- 
ness is settled, and spend New Year’s at 
Downwick, and learn to know my Ro- 
land, and see for yourself how happy I 
am. And Roland is writing, too. 

It’s quite late at night, but I couldn’t 
write before, because Roland wouldn’t 
let me out of his sight. And, as it 
was, we kept saying good night to each 


other, just like Romeo and Juliet, for 
nearly an hour on the stairs, till Madam 
l’Estrange came out of her room and 
laughed and scolded us. She didn’t 
really mind, because Boxing Day is just 
the last of Christmas. She just said: 
“Think of all the happy Christmases 
you'll have together, children!” And 
I said: “Oh, but we'll never have this 
one darling Christmas again!” 

You’ve no idea how silly Roland was 
when I said that. I never could have 
believed—(Here Miss Cherryfield had 
elaborately crossed out a phrase.) It is 
true. I’ve had the most glorious 
Christmas! So blessed, too—the little 
church in the snow and my heart so 
full of thankfulness and love! Your 
ever devoted sister, 

PAMELA CHERRYFIELD. 


P. S.—Madam 1’Estrange, my new 
mother, is kind and grand and beautiful, 
and I love her. She is very glad that 
I am going to marry her son, because, 
as she said to me: “He loves danger, 
my dear, for the mere sake of danger, 
and a wife will teach him that his life 
is precious.” We’ve promised her, both 
of us, we'll never, never do any more 
smuggling. I’m always forgetting— 
you'll have to wait to know what I 
mean till you come here. 

Dear brother, I’ve opened this letter 
again. I’m afraid happiness makes one 
rather It quite escaped my 
memory to tell you I had a missive 
from poor Zachary—Zachary Muckle- 
blane. He came down somewhere near 
here to spend his Christmas holiday. 
Wasn’t it funny of him? He always 
was like nobody else. And he got hurt 
somehow; I think it’s his arm that’s 
broken. Somebody else wrote his let- 
ter for him—a sailor. He doesn’t want 
his mother to be frightened, so he says 
please will you tell her he’s doing all 
right, and she’s not to be anxious. But 
he’s never, never going back to be 
uncle’s clerk any more. He’s going to 


selfish. 














be a sailor, he says, and she’s net to 
expect to see him till he can bring her 
some money. 

Will you go yourself, dear Harry, 
and tell her this? She was always so 
fond of you. And Roland says, as uncle 
is so bad with the gout, he need never 
know you're there. And after your 
visit here, Roland says he will himself 
bring you to uncle and make everything 
quite straight, just as I’ve promised you. 
I was sorry for poor Zachary, but Rol- 
and thinks it will do him good to be 
a sailor, and that it will be twice the 
life for him. 

And, oh, Harry, I’m too sleepy for 
words, but I must just tell you. I’ve 
had such games with old Woolcot, you 
can’t think! He’s at a little inn some 
miles from here, with the most dreadful 
cold in the head anybody ever had. 
You'll think everybody is down here. I 
have such things to tell you! 

Roland went to see him yesterday. 
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He doesn’t want him to go back to uncle 
till our messenger has gone, so he as- 
sured him he’d certainly die if he trav- 
eled when he’s sneezing so dreadfully. 
He was so funny! He told me Mr. 
Woolcot was sitting before a roaring 
fire, with his head tied up, and the land- 
lady’s thickest shawl round his shoul- 
ders, and his feet in mustard and water. 
Roland said he was drinking gruel, but 
I say I know it was dog’s nose. 

One last P. S., Harry dear. I don’t 
suppose you read your Bible much now. 
I’m afraid I haven’t, either. Uncle was 
so fond of texts, it made one rather 
sick of them. There’s a text that says, 
I believe: “How much better it is to 
get wisdom than gold.’ Madam l'Es- 
trange found it for me. It’s in “Prov- 
erbs.” But I got it all wrong, and 
I said: “How much better it is to get 
love than gold.” And—isn’t it profane? 
—Roland declares he likes my version 
much better than the Scriptures’. 
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[ JPLAND! Upland! Forth on a sturdy faring! 


Forth to see the lambs at play, the wanton robins pairing! 


Forth to dare the fanged winds, March month sends a-sweeping, 


Cleaning 


fire through sedge and brier to wake the grasses sleeping. 


March month is a man month—rough, strong, but a master. 


Hear his shout to the waxing sun: 


“Faster! Faster! Faster!” 


Hear his roar to the fanged winds: “Dry to dust my fallows!” 


Soft cry to soft airs: 


“Swift bring home my swallows!” 


Oh, life, I think, is a March month, rough, strong, but a master. 


If he smile to the love winds: 


If he frown: “Rend! Roar!” 


“Blow!” 
Oh, then the hate winds harry— 


Life goes faster, faster. 


Cut, thrust, gash, slash—with javelins none may parry. 


Upland! 


Face him down with never a laggard resting. 
So shall we win to the cedars green, the long slope cresting. 


MartHa McCutiocu-WILLIAMS. 











RS. MARK STANTON’S 
beautiful drawing-room in 
her flat in Park Lane lay 
shrouded in darkness. In the 
soft glow of the firelight, the 
pink legs of the satin chairs glittered 
like gold. Great bunches of white lilacs 
and lilies of the valley perfumed the 
room as if it had been a garden. They 
glimmered in the flamelit twilight like 
exquisite ghosts. 

Over the mantelpieee, Mrs. Mark 
Stanton’s picture, her defiant beauty 
guarding the soft wonder of her little 
two-year-old son, smiled radiantly down 
on all the lovely things collected for her 
benefit, as if she, like Voltaire before 
her, found that all was for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds. 

Suddenly the door opened, the lights 
flashed up, and a young man came in. 

He was an extraordinarily good-look- 
ing young man, with that languid air of 
bored self-possession. that seems to go 
inevitably with long legs, curly hair, and 
perfectly fitting clothes. 

He looked around sharply, shut the 
door carefully behind him, and, going 
to the writing table, picked up the 
Dutch doll, with the voluminous pink 
tarlatan skirts, large round face, and 
‘ beady black eyes, that his wife was 








pleased to consider a more suitable ad- 
junct for her Marie Antoinette writing 
table than a mere post-office telephone. 

“Silly ass!” said he to the doll. 

He whisked it around disdainfully, 
and, discovering the receiver carefully 
concealed in its pink satin back, de- 
manded the number of his friend who 
lived in the flat above. 

The following interesting conversa- 
tion ensued. 

“Hello! Hello! 9346 May.” Pause. 
“Hello!” Pause. ‘That’s what I said.” 
Pause. The topmost pink tarlatan 
flounce overflowed into his mouth at this 
minute, and he viciously smacked the 
Dutch doll, who stared blandly back at 
him out of her round black eyes. “Sim- 
pering ass!” he said furiously. “Hello! 
Hello! Is that you, Burton? I’m Mr. 
Mark Stanton. Ask his lordship to come 
to the telephone a minute, will you?” 
He filled up the pause that ensued by 
putting his finger at regular intervals 
through the pink tarlatan flounce and 
ripping it as hard as he could. “Hello, 
is that you, Doddy, old man? I say, 
can you come down for a few minutes ?” 


Pause. “Oh, curse your dinner! What 
does dinner matter? What’s that?” 
Pause. “Oh, yes, I’ve had mine.” 


Pause. “No, nothing wrong, only we’ve 








had the hell of a row.”’ Pause. “Yes, 
much worse than usual.” Pause. “I 
say, don’t give it away I asked you to 
come down. What? No, ask for me.” 
Pause. “Thanks awfully, old man. So 
long. Here, I say, Doddy. Doddy! 
Oh, damn!” 

Catching the sound of high heels com- 
ing down the polished boards of the 
corridor, he slapped the Dutch lady 
back onto the telephone, nipped across 
to the white hearthrug, and stood loung- 
ing, with his back against the white- 
wood mantelpiece, the personification of 
bored indifference, with about as much 
animation in his handsome young coun- 
tenance as the china doll who, trailing 
pink tarlatan clouds of glory, hung rak- 
ishly head downward with her black 
china feet dangling in the air. 

In another second the door was flung 


open and his wife whirled into the 
room. 
Mrs. Mark Stanton was about the 


prettiest thing in petticoats—or rather 
out of them, for she didn’t wear any 
—that it ever had pleased a beneficent 
Providence to let loose in a world in- 
habited for the most part by long-suf- 
fering and susceptible young men. Her 
eyes were dark gray; her long lashes, 
which curled upward in the most up- 
setting way, were black; her skin, which 
milk a pleasing 


white, served as 


was 
background for her ears, which were 
shell pink, and her hair, which was— 
there are no other words for it—am- 
brosial gold. Her figure, which she 


carefully concealed in shapeless gar- 
ments that cost her dressmakers about 
tuppence and her husband about fifty 
pounds apiece, was exquisite. Her feet 
—she took twos—were, as she plain- 
tively confided to her friends—who 
mostly took eights—distressingly small. 
She and Mr. Mark Stanton had been 
married five years. 

She entered the room, as I have said, 
like a whirlwind, ran forward a few 
steps toward the writing table that had 
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belonged to the ill-fated Marie Antoi- 
nette, and then, catching sight of her 
husband, stopped short. 

“Oh, is that you?” Yawning osten- 
tatiously, she advanced languidly into 
the room. 

“Any objection?” said Mr. 
Stanton, surveying her remotely. 

“Objection to what?” 

“To its being me?” 

“Why should I have any objection to 
its being you?” 

“You sounded as if you had.” He 
took out his gold cigarette case with 
his monogram in blazing diamonds and 
languidly lighted a cigarette. 

Mrs. Mark Stanton eyed the proceed- 
ings coldly. “If you choose to put a 
wrong interpretation on everything I 
do and say, that’s not my fault.” 

“Naturally,” replied her husband 
pleasantly. ‘“‘Nothing’s ever your fault!” 

“That’s the first true thing you’ve 
said to-night.” 

“Oh, I’m a liar now, am I 

“Why now?” 

“Thanks.” He dropped his match 
into the mouth of a green enameled 
frog held open for the purpose, and 
began to smoke. 

Mrs. Mark Stanton advanced to the 
edge of the hearthrug and stuck out 
an artless little foot to the blaze. ‘‘Do 
you want all the fire to yourself ?” 

Her husband dashed to the extreme 


Mark 


Pid 


edge of the white bearskin—which he 
had imperiled his own life to secure— 
with such that it 
slipped from under him and he nearly 
fell on his Grecian nose. 

“Good God, can’t a man éven warm 


surprising energy 


himself at his own fire in his own 
room ?” 
“Tt’s not your own room,” returned 


his wife pleasantly. “The drawing- 
room’s my room.” 

“If it comes to that, seeing I pay the 
rent, I think every room in the place 
is my room.” 

“Tf it comes to that, seeing I pay for 
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the coals, I should think every coal in 
the fire is my coal.” 

“Oh, go to the devil! Keep your 
coals!” Mr. Mark Stanton chucked 
his cigarette into the fire and furiously 
left the room. 

“T thought that’d get rid of him,” 
Mrs, Mark Stanton remarked to her- 
self joyously. “Beast!”’: She surveyed 
her exquisite reflection in the mirror on 
the mantelpiece with pensive satisfac- 
tion until the door banged. Then she 
fled across the room and snatched up 
the Dutch doll. “Darling!” she ex- 
claimed ecstatically. As she spoke, she 
caught sight of the yards of torn tar- 
latan enwreathing that lady’s chaste ex- 
tremities. ‘Good heavens! Who on 
earth’s done that? Him, of course!’ 
Her pretty nose went up in the air and 
the corners of her mouth went down. 
“Beast!” She snatched up the tele- 
phone, and, like her lord before her, 
overflowed into the pink satin back. 

The following interesting conversa- 
tion ensued: 

“Hello! Hello! Why on earth don’t 
you answer? Hello! Hello! Do you 
think I’ve got nothing else to do but 
wait here all night? If you're rude to 
me, I’ll make a complaint. Now, then, 
if you please, 9346 Mayfair. No, six— 
four, six. No, six——” It’s really as- 
tonishing what a thumping row a num- 
ber-two foot in a white satin shoe em- 
broidered in roses, with a real diamond 
buckle in front, can make. 

“Oh, dear! I believe you're doing it 
on purpose. Yes, you are. Well, then, 
why don’t you stop talking and attend 


to your business? 9346. That’s what 
T ~ said.” Pause. ‘Hello! Hello! 
Who’s that?” Pause. “There’s no 


need to shout. Who is it, please?” Her 
voice changed suddenly to the silvery 
tones she kept exclusively for the pur- 
pose of cajoling “something nice” out 
of cabinet ministers for her protégés or 
lowering the price of a model Parisian 
hat. “Oh, Doddy, dear, is that you? 


Doddy, do be an angel and come down! 
I must see you at once.” Pause. “Yes; 
most important.” Pause. “No, noth- 
ing wrong, only Mark’s a perfect beast.” 


Pause. “No, a beast.’ Pause. “Oh, 
dear, how tiresome you are! I said a 
beast. Yes, a perfect “beast! Not a 


treat, a beast!’ Pause. “Yes, B for 
beast!” Pause filled by plaintive mur- 
murings from other end of the wire. 
“Oh, bother your dinner! What does 
dinner matter?” Pause. “Oh, yes, I’ve 
had mine.” Pause. “Oh, will you, 
really? That’s sweet of you.” Pause. 
“Right away, won’t you?” Pause. “I 
say, Doddy, don’t give it away I asked 
you to come down, will you?” Pause. 
“Thanks frightfully. Good-by.” 

She hung up the receiver, then 
snatched it off the pink satin hook again. 
“IT say, Doddy, Doddy, don’t forget 





Doddy! Are you there? Are 
you there? Hello! Hello!” Pause. 
“T say, exchange! E.xrchange! What 


I say, what 
Pause. “I 
Pause. “I 


have you cut me off for? 
have you cut me off for?” 
didn’t! I say, I didn’t.” 
distinctly state I did not. Very well, 
give me the supervisor. No, not the 
number, the supervisor. What? What? 
The supervisor’s engaged? The super- 
visor’s always engaged.” 

She banged the telephone onto the 
table _so hastily that the lady from Hol- 
land lost her balance and ‘fell sprawling, 
head downward, dangling from the 
hook. 

“Simpering beast!” said Mrs. Mark 
Stanton, furiously slapping the cheer- 
ful countenance. ‘“Atrocious service! 
I shall write to the Daily Mail.” She 
rang the bell and flung herself into a 
chair. 

The butler must have been standing 
on the mat as they do at the theaters, 
for the next instant the door silently 
opened and the gray-headed archbishop 
who kindly condescended, on occasions 
of stress, to hand Mrs. Mark Stanton 
the potatoes and the cauliflower came 














in. A connoisseur would have detected 
instantly, from the angle of his head 
and the blankness of his eye, that he 
was accustomed to the highest circles 
of society. As a matter of fact, during 
a previous episode of his professional 
career, he had condescended to buttle 
for a duke. 

“Edwards, I’m expecting Lord 
Burchington. Show his lordship in here 
when he comes.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

“And serve coffee in here.” 

“Very good, madam.”” He waited for 
a moment, then silently evaporated— 
it would be sacrilege to say disappeared. 

Left to herself, his mistress, who had 
barely swallowed the last mouthful of 
a most excellently cooked five-course 
dinner, opened a delicate pink satin box 
that lay on the table beside her, and 
proceeded to stay herself with choca- 
lates; what time, to the tune of a gay 
little refrain concerning one “who 
didn’t want to do it,” she withdrew a 
pink silk powder puff from a china jar 
hidden behind a silver mirror and deli- 
cately powdered her dainty nose. 

‘‘Sometimes you made me feel so 
bad,” caroled Mrs. Mark Stanton, with 
gray eyes uplifted, like a saint on a 
tombstone, and a voice as sweet as a 
thrush’s. Then she shut the pink satin 
box, put the powder puff back in the 
china pot, adjusted the pale-pink satin 


cushions behind her golden head, and 
disposed her little feet on a little gilt 
footstool, to await the coming of her 


guest. 

Lord Burchington was a fascinating 
person past his first youth, with a genial 
manner and an irresistible smile. He 
held the unique position of being fa- 
ther confessor to every pretty young 
woman in London, and of not being in 
love with one. The minute he appeared, 
forgetting all about her carefully ar- 
ranged footstool, Mrs. Mark Stanton 


jumped off of her chair and rushed at 
him with outstretched arms. 
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“Oh, Doddy, what ages you’ve been!” 

“T like that!’ replied the virtuous 
Doddy. “I didn’t even wait to finish 
swallowing my cutlet.” 

“Oh, bother your cutlet!” said Mrs. 
Mark Stanton, with the well-bred bru- 
tality of a person who’s had a thunder- 
ing good meal. 

“My dear child, it’s my cutlet that’s 
bothering me.” He put his hands to 
his chest dramatically. “I can feel the 
bone distinctly, not to mention the frill.” 

“Do leave off talking about eating! 
What on earth does dinner matter ?” 


“You'll find nothing else matters 
when you get to my age.” His shrewd 
eyes looked at the beautiful, flushed 


face over his glasses. “Well, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

Mrs. Mark Stanton was nothing if 
not dramatic. She flung out her small 
hands, sparkling with the most expen- 
sive diamonds, in the most impressive 
way. 

“Doddy, it’s come at last!” 

Unhappily Lord Burchington was too 
accustomed both to hands and to dia- 
monds to be easily impressed. “What's 
come ?”’ 

Mrs. Mark Stanton opened her gray 
eyes until they looked like saucers. 
“The end.” 

Still the excellent Doddy remained 


cold. “What end?” 
“The end between Mark and me.” 
yh, is that all: In that case, I can 
go back and finish my dinner.” He 
turned to go, but she clutched at his 


arm. 
“Doddy, don’t be silly! 
it’s serious.” 
“That’s what you said last time.” 
“This time it is.” The beautiful, 
frivolous little face flushed a most be- 
“T leave Mark to-morrow 


This time 


coming rose. 
for good.”’ 

“Well,” said Lord Burchington cheer- 
fully, “that’s better than leaving him for 
bad.” 


“And it’s not going to be separation,” 
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announced Mrs. Mark Stanton. She 
drew her slim figure up to its full height 
and nodded her golden head trium- 
phantly. “It’s going to be divorce!” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Honest Injun.” 

“Good-by,” said Lord Burchington. 
“T’m off.” 

“Off?” cried Betty Stanton. “Off 
where ?” 

Lord Burchington made a dive for 
the door. “To tell the news, of course.” 

You should have seen Mrs. Mark 
Stanton skip across the room! ‘Good 
heavens, you mustn't tell anybody! It’s 
a dead secret. Nobody must know.” 

“How are you going to prevent ’em?” 
he demanded. “The servants’ll know. 
Your tradespeople’ll know. Your 
friends’Il know. Your enemies’ll know. 
The papers’ll know. Ha! Ha! The 
boys in the street’ll know. Everybody’ll 
know.” 

Betty Stanton threw up her beauti- 
ful head and the diamonds in her little 
pink ears twinkled like mad. “Let them 
know, then! What do I care?” 

“Of course, you don’t care. It’s the 
others who'll care. My God,” remarked 
Lord Burchington, lost in introspective 
delight, ‘“‘won’t Susan be pleased!” 

A look that had not been there an 
instant before flashed into the limpid 
gray eyes. 

“Susan?” 

Lord Burchington’s irresistible smile 
spread.over his clean-shaven counte- 
nance. 

“T say,” he said coaxingly, “you must 
let me tell Susan. She'll be off her 
head with delight.” 

For once, however, Mrs. Mark Stan- 
ton apparently found the irresistible 
smile not at all irresistible. 

“What’s it got to do with her what 
I do?” 

“Not what you do, my dear child, but 
what Mark does.” 
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“Mark! What’s Mark got to do with 
Susan?” 

Lord Burchington gayly waggled a 
protesting hand. “Nothing, my dear 
child. Nothing.’ He began to chuckle 
darkly. “But it won’t be long before 
Susan’s got a lot to do with Mark.” 

“Do you mean she’s in love with 
him?” said Betty Stanton shrilly. 

A great actor was lost to the world 
when fate made a peer of the realm 
of George Burchington. You should 
have seen him jump! 

“What, didn’t you know?” He bent 
his head from his great height down to 
a level with hers. “I say,” he whis- 
pered insinuatingly, “don’t tell him I 
told you, will you?” He took a step 
back and considered her afresh. ‘Fancy 
your never knowing about him and Su- 
san! Ah, well, it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Now, poor old 
Susan’ll get a look-in.” 

The rose pink on the peachlike cheeks 
deepened to an ominous red. “Well, 
she won’t get a look-in with Mark.’ 

“What's the betting?” 

“Anything you like.” Like most 
losers, Mrs. Mark Stanton plunged 
recklessly. “Mark says he'll never look 
at another woman as long as he lives.” 

Lord Burchington § shouted with 
laughter until the crystal chandelier pos- 
itively trembled with delight. “Oh, oh! 
Ah, ah! That’s good! That’s quite 
good!” 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
remarked Mrs. Mark Stanton, in a dis- 
tinctly chilly voice. 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing. Only the 
idea of Mark Oh, my goodness, 
Mark, eh? You see the women letting 
a handsome chap like Mark alone, don’t 
you?” He stopped laughing, and his 
voice took on that quality which is 
known as likely to wheedle the birds 
off the bushes. “He is handsome, isn’t 
he?” 

“T never said he wasn’t.” 

“And so tall!” He lost himself in 




















a passion of contemplative ad.niration 
for the absent Mr. Mark Stanton’s su- 
perfluous inches. “He has a fine fig- 
ure, hasn’t he?” 

“T never said he hadn't.” 

“And such a dear, good, generous, 
kind-hearted, honorable chap!” He 
eyed the disdainful profile, fine as a 
cameo and hard as flint, with some- 
thing approaching timidity. “He is a 
dear, good, generous, kind-hearted, hon- 
orable chap, isn’t he?” 

“I never said he wasn’t.” 

“And yet you’re not satisfied!” Lord 
Burchington surveyed her with the pen- 
sive interest of the true psychologist. 
Then a broad smile slowly irradiated his 
mobile countenance. “I say, won't his 
mother be pleased?” 

Mrs. Mark Stanton turned a lively 
red. “Let her! The old pig! I hate 
her!” 

“She always said you wouldn't make 
him happy.” ’ 

You should have seen Mrs. Mark 
Stanton’s eyes! “It isn’t me who hasn’t 
made Mark happy. It’s Mark who 
hasn’t made me happy. He’s a beast!” 

Lord Burchington drew back in 
alarm. “Why, you said only just now 
what a dear, good, generous, kind- 
hearted, honorable chap he is!” 

“T didn’t say anything of the kind,” 
she interrupted furiously. “It was you 
who said that. You've done nothing but 
say nice things about Mark ever since 
you came in.” 

“T’ve not said anything that isn’t true, 
have I?” 

“You haven’t said tons of things that 
you might have said that are just as 
true. I didn’t send for you to come and 
tell me nice things about Mark. I sent 
for you to come and comfort me.” 

“But what do you want comforting 
for, my dear child?’ he exclaimed, 
aghast. “You want to be divorced, 
don’t you?” 

“Ves, I do want to be divorced!” 
cried Mrs. Mark Stanton shrilly. “I 
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will be divorced! I wouldn't put up 
with it a day longer if Mark went down 
on his bended knees. I hate him, and 
what’s more I hate you. Standing there 
talking about his mothers and his Su- 
sans while I’m so miserable!” She 
burst into a passion of tears. “I hate 
you! I hate him! I hate everybody!’ 
At this interesting moment a sound of 
cheerful whistling made itself heard. 
“Oh, botheration! There he is! If 
you tell him I’ve been crying, I'll kill 
you!” 

Before he knew what was happen- 
ing, Mrs. Mark Stanton kicked the lit- 
tle gilt footstool to the other side of 
the hearthrug, and, mulminating fury 
and blue chiffon embroidered with 
crystals, dashed through the pink satin 
curtains and disappeared into the next 
room. 

“Dear me!” said Lord Burchington, 
rumpling up his crisp gray curls with 
both hands and surveying himself in the 
Louis XIV. mirror with infinite satis- 
faction. “Dear me!” 

There was a pause; then the handle 
of the door was jerked sharply, the 
door was kicked open, and Mr. Mark 
Stanton came in. 

“Hello, Doddy, old man,” said that 
gentleman genially. He stopped short 
and looked around, and his voice 
changed. ‘\Where’s Betty?” 

Lord Burchington regarded him with 
a reproachful astonishment most pleas- 
ing to behold. “My dear chap, how 
should I know ?” 

“T thought | heard her talking.” The 
young man tiptoed softly to the pink 
satin curtains and listened intently. 
There came the sound as of one bang- 
ing a door afar off. “Ah, she’s in there.” 
Mr. Mark Stanton raised himself up 
from his stooping position, and returned 
to the hearthrug with an uplifted air. 

Lord Burchington surveyed him with 
mild curiosity. “Where did you ex- 
pect her to be?” 

Mr. Mark Stanton viciously kicked 
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the unoffending coals—which were the 
exclusive property of Mrs. Mark Stan- 
ton—with the point of his immaculate 
patent-leather shoe. 

“You never know with a woman like 
Betty where she is or what she’s up 
to. I was afraid He bit his lip. 
“T mean I hoped she was gone.” 

“Gone?” The blankness of expres- 
sion that accompanied the exclamation 
would have ,done credit to a cabinet 
minister interviewing a_ suffragette. 
“Gone?” 

Mr. Mark Stanton nodded. 
It’s come at last, old man.” 

“What's come at last ?” 

“The end.” 

“What end?” 

“The end between Betty and me.” 

“You're going to separate ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Mark Stanton sol- 
emnly, as if announcing the day of judg- 
ment, “we're going to be divorced.” 
With true dramatic instinct, he crossed 
the hearthrug and dropped into his 
wife’s pet pink satin chair. 

“You’re not!” 

“We are.” 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Honest Injun.” 

“You don’t mean to say so!” Over- 
come with enthusiasm, Lord Burching- 
ton dashed across the hearthrug and 
held out his hand. “Congratulations, 
dear old man!” 

You should have seen Mr. Mark 
Stanton’s face! “lVhat?” 

His friend seized the limp hand and 
wrung it joyously. “My dear chap, I 
am glad!” 

“I don’t see why you should be so 
pleased,” returned the young man, sur- 
lily disengaging his hand. 

“Tt isn’t often I bring off a bet,” said 
Lord Burchington joyously, “but I’ve 
done it for once in my life.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“My bet with Frank—a hundred to 
one in quidlets that you two wouldn’t 
last out the season. You see I was 
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right.” He poked Mr. Mark Stanton 
playfully in the ribs and slapped his leg 
with delight. 

“Rather a strange bet for a friend to 
make, don’t you think?” said that gen- 
tleman coldly. 

“My dear chap,” cried the other en- 
thusiastically, “it wasn’t only me, but 
every other fellah in the room took him 
on. He must stand to lose between six 
and seven hundred. My Lord! Won't 
old Frankie be pleased!” 

“Pleased to lose six hundred 
pounds?” 

“My dear old chap, what’s six hun- 
dred matter to Frankie? He only 
backed himself to lose in the hope that 
it’d bring him luck.” 

“Bring him luck?” repeated Mr. 
Mark Stanton, rising to his feet. 

“What ho!” A vivacious hand shot 
out and dug him in the ribs again. 
“Dear old boy, don’t you see? Now 
you'll be out of the way, he'll get a 
chance ata look-in.” 

Mr. Mark Stanton’s handsome coun- 
tenance appeared to change into stone. 
“Do you mean a look-in with Betty?” 

“What else do you suppose I mean?” 

“Do you mean he’s in love with her?” 

“My dear chap, he proposed to her 
half a dozen times to my own knowl- 
edge before she married you.” 

There was nothing stony about Mr. 
Mark Stanton then. “If I catch that 
damned cad talking to my wife,” he 
said furiously, “I’ll wring his beastly 
neck !” 

It would have done your heart good 
to have heard the joyous cackling that 
rang through the room. “But he won’t 
be talking to your wife, dear old boy. 

She won’t be your wife any longer after 
six months.” 

“Well, she won’t be his wife, I can 
tell you!” 

“Well, if she isn’t his, she’ll be some- 
body else’s. You can bet your bottom 
dollar on that.” 


“Catch her!” returned Mr. Mark 








white peau de suéde waistcoat, -which 
fitted him like wax. 

“No, dear old boy. 
catch them.” 

“Betty will never look at another 
man.” The manly voice rose to some- 
thing like a roar, so profound was its 
conviction. 

“Oh, oh! Ah, ah! That’s good! 
That’s quite good!” With a movement 
full of dexterity, Lord Burchington 
slipped past his friend, and, in his turn, 
sat down in Mrs. Mark Stanton’s pink 
satin chair. 

His host looked at him with a frosty 
blue eye. “I fail to see the joke.” 

“But you will,” chuckled Lord 
3urchington gayly. “You'll see it right 
enough, dear old boy. Just you wait! 
She’ll have the time of her life, dear 
little Betty!” 

“She'll go to her mother’s,” replied 
Mr. Mark Stanton, “and stay there.” 

“Twice.” The derision enthroned 
against the pink satin cushions was 
painful to behold. ‘You see the men 
leaving a beautiful woman like Betty 
alone, don’t you?” The jeering voice 
suddenly changed to tones of the most 
dulcet persuasion. ‘She is a beautiful 
woman, isn’t she?” 

Mr. Mark Stanton kicked the little 
gilt footstool, like his wife before him. 

“T never wasn’t,” he re- 
marked sullenly. 

“And so graceful! And such a lovely 
figure! She has a lovely figure, hasn’t 
she?” 

“T never said she hadn’t.” 

Lord Burchington put out his hand 
and picked up from the table beside 
him a photograph enshrined in a gold 
frame incrusted with turquoise. “And 
such a sweet, lovable, gracious, charm- 
ing woman!” He regarded the pre- 
sentment of Mrs. Mark Stanton—in a 
dress like a sack, with a tail like a fish, 
three plumes standing upright on her 
head, and about a ton of diamonds upon 


It’ll be she who'll 


said she 





Stanton, furiously pulling dcewn his 
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her—with a face as guileless as a child 
of two. “She is a sweet, lovable, gra- 
cious, charming woman, isn’t she?” 

Mr. Mark Stanton turned his hand- 
some head in the other direction. -“I 
never said she wasn’t.” 

“And yet you're not satisfied!” He 
returned the picture to its place and 
looked up, beaming radiantly. “I say, 
won't her mother be pleased ?” 

“Damn her mother!” said Mr. Mark 
Stanton. He picked up the poker and 
banged down the fire, which didn’t need 
any banging. Then he picked up the 
coal box and emptied it onto the fire, 
which didn’t need any coals. Finally, 
he dropped the coal box onto the floor 
with a thump. 

Mrs. Mark Stanton, whose medita- 
tions on divorce the thump had appar- 
ently disturbed, appeared between the 
pink satin curtains, where she remafned, 
grasping them in her two hands, with 
both her arms extended after the man- 
ner of the divine Sarah, overcome with 
arsenic or murder, about to go to 
heaven. 

“What on earth are you doing? What 
was that horrible noise?” 

“Sorry. I let the coal box fall. My 
coal box,” remarked her lord, lifting 
up the brass receptacle and smacking 
it down by the side of the fire. “Also 
the coals.” He seized the shovel and 
groveled about retrieving pieces of the 
best sparkling Wallsend, warranted to 
give out a good heat, without dust, in 
a gentleman’s grate. “Your coals.” 

Lord Burchington heaved himself up 
out of the pink satin chair. 

“Hello! Begun dividing things up al- 
ready? I say, what a ripping idea!” 

Mrs. Mark Stanton let go of the cur- 
tains as if they had burned her, and 
advanced to the hearthrug. 

“We haven’t begun dividing up any- 
thing.” Her voice, ordinarily sweet and 

low, rapidly rose to something peril- 
ously resembling a scream. ‘All the 
things in this room are mine. Are - 
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“Shut up!” said her husband. 

The door opened silently, and the 
butler, who had buttled in the highest 
circles of society, glided in. 

Instantly the three faces on the 
hearthrug were wreathed in joyous 
smiles. 

“Yes, as I was saying: ” they be- 
gan, in a unison so perfect that they 
might have been years on the music- 
hall stage. They glared at each other, 
and stopped short. 

The butler gently insinuated the sil- 
ver tray with the Sevres coffee cups a 
few yards farther into the room. 

“Extraordinary weather for the end 
of June ” The three affable voices, 
overcome by the coincidence, stopped 
again. In the silence that followed, the 
plaintive tones of the archepiscopal Ed- 
wards were heard. 

“Shall I serve coffee, madam?” 

“No, put it down.” 

“Very good, madam.” His _ back 
breathing an archepiscopal protest that 
they should be such blithering idiots as 
to try to deceive him, he placed the 
tray upon a table adjacent to his em- 
ployers and withdrew. 

The three pairs of eyes surveyed the 
glittering array with the superior indif- 
ference of those who have already eaten 
more than is good for them, and have 
not the slightest inclination to drink. 

“T suppose nobody wants coffee?” 
said Mrs. Mark Stanton ungraciously. 

Instantly Lord Burchington advanced 
with an outstretched hand. “J do, don’t 
you, Mark?” 

“Of course I want coffee.” 

“Of course he wants coffee,” re- 
echoed the friend of the family. “Pray, 
why shouldn’t we want coffee?” 

“Have it, then!” snapped Mrs. Mark 
Stanton. She flounced to the table, 
seized the coffeepot, and began to pour 
it out. 

Burchington followed her to the tray. 
“I'll drink yours, too, if you don’t 
want it.” 


“Greedy pig!” said Mrs, Mark Stan- 
ton. Her gray eyes flashing scorn un- 
speakable at his gluttony, she filled his 
cup to the brim, and handed it to him. 

Impressed, but bearing up, he re- 
ceived it, and, lifting it in a plebeian 
way to his aristocratic nose, sniffed at 
it delightedly. 

“Delicious!” With evident pleasure 
in the steadiness of his hand, he sipped 
it without spilling a drop. “I always 
say nobody ever has coffee like yours.” 
He moved to the hearthrug, and stood 
with his back to the fire, his shrewd 
eyes watching the pair of them intently 
the while. 

Beautiful Betty Stanton filled the sec- 
ond cup, and stood holding it out at 
arm’s length in the direction of her 
husband, who, staring moodily upward, 
took no notice of it. 

“Well, can’t you take it?” 

With an effort painful to witness, 
her husband detached his gaze from his 
devout contemplation of his own ceil- 
ing, which he had apparently never ob- 
served before, and brought his eyes to 
bear on the exquisite face of his wife, 
who looked at him as if she’d never 
seen him before. 

“Sorry. Thanks.” Hetook the cup, 
also at arm’s length, turned his back 
on her, and sat down beside the fire. 

“Well,” said Lord Burchington, af- 


suppose 


fably making conversation, “I 
this is the last time you’ll be pouring out 
coffee for us, eh, Betty?” 

Mrs. Mark Stanton, busily engaged 
in filling her own cup, looked up as 


if she’d been shot. “Why, pray?” 

“You won't be here after to-morrow, 
will you?” 

“No, thank Heaven, I shan’t!” She 
flung a look of passionate thanksgiving 
at the ceiling, the nearest representative 
to heaven on hand, and, seizing her 
coffee cup, smartly disposed herself in 
her own particular chair. 

The pleasing spectacle thereupon pre- 
sented itself of husband and wife, on 
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either side of the domestic hearth, glar- 
ing at each other like Kilkenny cats, 
while their friend stood in the middle 
of the hearthrug absorbed in friendship 
and gluttony, and apparently finding 
gluttony the more sustaining emotion of 
the two. He lifted his cup and nodded 
toward each in turn. 

“Here’s to you both, my dears. Good 
luck !” 

“Good luck!” répeated Mr. Mark 
Stanton scoffingly. “Good God!” 

Lord Burchington beamed at them 
over his cup. “Funny old world, what? 
Nobody satisfied. Here you two have 
got all this, and don’t want it, and here 
am I, a poor lonely devil, who's got 
nothing worth having, who’d give my 
head to have what you don’t want.” 

You should have seen Mr. Mark 
Stanton looking around the room! 

“Great Scott! What do you want 
this for?” 

“It’s my idea of happiness—pretty 


room, a pretty woman, lights, flowers, 


fire, a cup of coffee—home.” He 
paused artistically. “I suppose, when 
you come down to the bottom of things, 
that’s what we really all of us want— 
a home.” 

The golden head reclining against the 
pink satin cushions went up as if it had 
been suddenly pricked. “/ don’t want 
a home, thank you kindly.” 

“Nor I,” responded her husband. “A 
home’s a beastly bore.” 

“Of course it’s a beastly bore,” said 
Burchington cheerfully. “What isn’t? 
Aren’t hotels a beastly bore? Aren't 
apartments a beastly bore? Aren’t clubs 
a beastly bore? Aren’t restaurants a 
beastly bore? Aren’t servants, children, 
cats, dogs, motors, medals, a_ beastly 
bore? Isn’t being born, marrying, liv- 
ing, dying, a beastly bore? | Every- 
thing’s a beastly bore. But home”’— 
again he paused and his voice dropped 
to a softer key—“home’s different. We 
hate it, we despise it, but we come back 
to it. It’s our little bit of the universe 


that we’ve made for ourselves. Our 
hopes, joys, fears, all belong to it. All 
our great events, all our little silly hap- 
penings, all that makes a woman a 
woman and a man a man, go to make 
up that beastly bore that everybody 
hates and everybody loves—a home.” 

“Pity you’ve never tried one, dear old 
boy,” remarked Mr. Mark Stanton sar- 
donically. 

“Pity I haven’t.” A spasm of some- 
thing perilously like emotion crossed 
the bland, clean-shaven face. “I’d the 
chance once and I didn’t take it. I wish 
to God I had!” He stopped short as 
if ashamed of his own betrayal of feel- 
ing and held out his empty cup. “More 
coffee, please.” 

His hostess, whose face was very 
flushed and whose eyes had about as 
much feeling in them as glass marbles, 
snatched the cup out of -his hand and 
went to the tray. Standing beside her, 
the genial Burchington cast a predatory 
eye about the beautiful room. 

“You’ve not begun to divide up your 
possessions yet, what? I say, what a 
business it’ll be!” 

“It won’t be any business at all,” 
snapped the master of the house. “Betty 
can have the lot.” 

“Thanks,” his wife snapped back at 
him. “You can have the lot yourself. 
I don’t want the beastly things!” She 
shoved the coffee cup at her guest and 
flung herself back into her chair. 

“Beastly things, eh?” said Burching- 
ton, looking at the exquisite cup in 
his hand. “Whose beastly things are 
these ?” 

“Betty’s.” 

“No, they’re not—they’re Mark’s.” 

“A wedding present to both of you, 
eh?” said the smooth voice. “For 
beastly things, they’re rather lovely. 
Seems a pity to divide the set.” 

“T tell you we're not going to divide 
anything.” For such an indifferent per- 
son, Mr. Mark Stanton raised his voice 
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uncommonly loud. “If Betty don’t want 
’em, we'll sell the whole damn’ lot!” 

“Good man! Good man!” cried Lord 
Burchington. “I love sales. Other peo- 
ple’s things are always so much nicer 
than one’s own. I know somebody 
who'll snap up that writing table of 
yours, Betty.” 

Again the golden head went up as 
if the pink satin cushion had held a 
hidden hairpin. “IVho?” 

“Susan,” replied Lord Burchingtor 
cheerfully. “She's always had her eye 
on that writing table of yours.” 

“Well, then. she’s not going to have 
it,” screamed Mrs. Mark Stanton. “I’m 
not going to sell that table.” 

Lord Burchington’s shrewd eye, dart- 
ing hither and thither, lighted on the 
beautiful old praying carpet just by the 
side of the door. 

“And that old Persian rug of yours, 
Mark—old Frank'll be down on that 
rug like a knife. Dear old Frank! He 
always wanted that rug.” 

“Well, dear old Frank’s not going to 
get it,” replied Mr. Mark Stanton sur- 
lily. “I’m not going to sell that rug.” 

“You must let. me pick out one or 
two things before the dealers come in. 
That chair, for instance.” Lord Burch- 
ington took the little gold, filigree spoon 
out of his saucer, and waggled it in the 
direction of the chair. “J’d like to have 
that chair.” 

His hostess turned her golden head 
sharply and looked over her shoulder 
down the room. 

“Why, that’s the chair you gave us!” 

You should have seen Lord Burching- 
ton’s astonishment! “/s it? Bless my 
soul, so it is! Ah, then I must have 
it! Just to remind me how pleased you 
both were when you got it. Do you re- 
member the day it came home?” 

“T remember,” said Mr. Mark Stan- 
ton shortly. 

The fierce light died out of his wife’s 
gray eyes. “It was our first wedding 
present,” she said softly. 


“They brought it here and unpacked 
it,” said Lord Burchington. “There 
were no carpets and no curtains and no 
fire and no lights, and they stood it 
down there in the middle of the great 
bare floor.” 

“And Mark said it was his.” 

“And Betty said it was hers.” 

“And then you both sat down in it 
together because you said it belonged to 
you both, and Betty said: ‘Now our 
home’s begun!’” The soft, sympathetic 
voice changed to the prosaic tones of a 
thoroughly good business man. “I gave 
thirty-five pounds for that chair. I'll 
give you fifteen pounds to secure it, 
cash down.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Mark Stanton 
stiffly. “I’m not going to sell that chair. 
I’m going to keep it.” 

“No, you’re not!” snapped his wife. 
“T am!” 

“It’s my chair as much as it’s yours.’ 

“And it’s mine as much as it’s yours.” 

“You'll have to cut it in half,” inter- 
posed Lord Burchington genially. “It 
belongs equally to you both.” 

“7 don’t want the damn’ chair!” Mr. 
Mark Stanton pulled his long legs to- 
gether, got up, and, marching over to 
the silver tray, smacked his cup down 
on it. “This coffee’s simply vile!” 

His friend, watching him out of the 
corner of his eye, sipped: his with the 
greatest enjoyment. “I wonder who'll 
take the flat. I say, it might suit the 
Erskines. Why don’t you ring them 
up?” 

“What?” said Mrs. Mark Stanton 
shrilly. “Let my beautiful flat to the 
Erskines? Why, the place’d be ruined !” 

Lord Burchington drained his cup to 
the dregs. “What’ll that matter to you? 
You won't be here to see it.” 

“How do you know I shan’t be here?” 

“My dear Betty, how can you be 
here? You'll both have to go abroad 
until this has all blown over, and lie 
low.” 
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“Lie low!” The beautiful face look- 
ing up at him went as white as death. 

Mr. Mark Stanton whipped around 
as if he’d been struck. “Why the devil 
should Betty lie low? She’s done noth- 
ing she’s ashamed of.” 

“Of course she hasn’t, but you know 
what people are, my dear friends. You 
know what the world is! A woman 
who has divorced her husband # 
Again his voice changed to a tone of 
eager inquiry. “By the way, what story 
are you going to tell?” 

“Story about what?” asked Mr. Mark 
Stanton, his handsome eyes glaring. 

“To enable you to get this divorce.” 

Mr. Mark Stanton thrust his hands 
into his trousers pockets. “We’re not 
going to tell any story.” 

“We're going to tell the truth,” said 
his wife shrilly. 

Lord Burchington beamed at them 
both. “Then you won’t get your di- 
vorce.”’ 

“Why not?” cried the pair of them 
together. 

“There’d be precious few divorces if 
people told only the truth. You can’t 
go to the judge and say: ‘Please, my 
lord, we’re sick of playing this game; 
we'd like to play at something else!’ 
That won’t get you a divorce, you 
know.” 

“We can say we hate each other,” 
suggested Mrs. Mark Stanton eagerly. 

“You can hate each other as much as 
you please, my dear child. The law 
doesn’t recognize love and hate; it only 
recognizes right and wrong. Don’t you 
make any mistake! George Washing- 
ton’s little ax won't cut down this cherry 
tree. You'll have to tell a lie, and a 
good old thumping lie at that. Some- 
body’s got to bear the blame, you know. 
In this case, of course, it’ll have to be 
Mark~” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Mark Stanton, 
snapping the words out of his mouth. 

Mrs. Mark Stanton sat bolt upright. 


“Why Mark more than I? I’m quite 
willing to take my share of the blame.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Burchington 
smoothly, “but not of the consequences. 
Even so, I don’t see how you’re going 
to manage it. He hasn't deserted you, 
has he?” 

“Oh, don’t be so silly!” said Betty 
sharply. 

“And he hasn’t banged you about.” 

Mr. Mark Stanton turned on him. 
“Oh, don’t be such an ass!” 

“And he hasn’t gone off with another 
woman !” 

“If you're going to talk like that, 
Doddy,” remarked Mrs. Mark Stanton, 
with her nose in the air, “I shall leave 
the. room.” 

“You won’t be able to leave the court, 
my dear. You may as well get used to 
it. That’s how everybody’s going to 
talk to you—the judge and the counsel 
and the lawyers and the papers. You'll 
like reading about yourself in the pa- 
pers, won’t you? ‘Mrs. Mark Stanton, 
in a pink bonnet with a green feather, 
gave evidence es 

“Dash it all, Burchington!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Mark Stanton furiously. 
“There’s no need for you to be vulgar!” 

“Me vulgar!” cried Lord Burching- 
ton, with virtuous indignation. “J’m 
not vulgar. It’s you who are vulgar!” 

“What?” cried Betty and Mark to- 
gether. 

“Well, don’t you call it vulgar to drag 
a decent, honorable name into the gut- 
ter? To take your private lives into 
the streets and hold them up for every- 
body to stare at? To have your serv- 
ants creeping and your detectives spy- 
ing and your witnesses lying and your 
friends sniggering? Don’t you call it 
vulgar to go back on your own bar- 
gain because it doesn’t turn out quite as 
good as you thought it would? To 
handicap an innocent child that you 
brought into the world simply to please 
yourselves? To dishonor your own 
promises that nobody asked you to 
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make? To break the vows that you 
made of your own free will to Al- 
mighty God? Great Scott! If divorce 
isn’t vulgar, I'd like to know what is!” 

“Tt’s better to be vulgar than miser- 
able,” said Mr. Mark Stanton sullenly. 

“Miserable!” cried Lord Burchington, 
and his voice was scathing. ‘“Miser- 
able, because Betty sits out a dance more 
or less with one man or another, or 
Mark refuses to pay ten guineas for a 
hat that isn’t worth ten bob?” 

At that Mrs. Mark Stanton, who was 
nearly crying, picked up her spirit again. 
“Well, if that isn’t misery, I should like 
to know what is.” 

“Then go to the homes where the men 
can’t get work and the children are 
crying for bread. Go to the hospitals 
where men and women lie.in mortal 
agony. Go to the prisons where the 
poor devils who haven’t had a chance 
are condemned to a living death. Go to 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, and then 
come back and tell me you’re miser- 
able.” He paused weightily. “You 
know no more what misery means than 
you know the meaning of love.” 

Once again Mrs. Mark Stanton went 
scarlet with indignation. “How do you 
know we don’t know what love means ?” 
“If you did, you wouldn’t desecrate 
%9 
a 
Stanton. 

“Damn love, by all means,” retorted 
Lord Burchington affably. “But you 
can’t do without it. It’s the thing we’re 
all looking for, from the king on his 
throne down to the beggar in the street 
in her rags. It’s the beast that devours 
us, the flame that cleanses us, the devil 
that destroys us; but it’s the God in us 
that saves us all.” 

“You seem to do pretty well with- 
out it,’ observed Mr. Mark Stanton 
grimly. 

“It’s because I do so badly without 
it that I want to save you from mak- 
ing the same mistake. Do you sup- 


it. 


damn love!” said Mr. Mark 


pose I find it very gay up in that great 
barn of mine upstairs? Chairs and 
tables don’t fill a man’s life, my dear 
friends, any more than good dinners 
feed his heart.” He put his cup on the 
mantelpiece behind him, and rubbed his 
hands genially. “By the way, what are 
you going to do about Jimmy ?” 

You should have seen Mrs. 
Stanton jump! “Jimmy?” 

“You can’t chop him in two, you 
know. Jimmy’s not a chair. What are 
you going to do with the boy?” 

“God knows, not I!” said his father 
miserably. 

“T shall have him, of course,” said 
his mother. “Mark would never take 
Jimmy from me.” 

“And pray,” asked Lord Burchington, 
“what right have you to take Jimmy 
from Mark?” 

“I’m his mother.” 

“Mark’s his father. 
him quite as much as he needs you.” 

Mrs. Mark Stanton began to tremble. 
“Oh, be quiet, Doddy! We can settle 
about Jimmy after.” 

“No, you can’t. It won't be you 
who'll settle about your own child, but 
the judge. He'll chop him in two right 
enough. Six months with the one, six 
months with t’other. Just nice time to 
hate you both. old 


Mark 


Jimmy needs 


learn to Poor 


Jimmy! Seeing he’s done nothing, it 


seems a bit rough on hint, poor kid!’ 


“Cn. limmy’s mother, 


She drew the 


don’t,” cried 
suddenly breaking down. 
pink satin cushion sharply toward her, 
and hid her face in it. 

“Tt’s easy for you to jaw about other 
people,” cried her husband furiously. 
“We've got to think of ourselves.” 

“Well, think of yourselves!” retorted 
3urchington, with sudden passion. 
“What are you going to do with your 
own lives? If you stay single, what 
sort of life’s that for a young man and 
woman of your age. If you marry 
again, what proof have you that it'll 
turn out better than this?” 
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Mr. Mark Stanton glared at his 
friend. ‘We shan’t marry again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Divorced people 
always marry. But don’t ask me to the 
wedding. I shan’t be your best man a 
second time. I’d quite enough of the 
first.” He began to chuckle reminis- 
cently. “I say, do you remember when 
you couldn’t find the ring, and Betty 
couldn’t get her glove off, and old Fido 
ate so much cake he was sick on 
Mother Newman’s pink satin lap?” He 
laughed uproariously. 

“Oh, shut up!” 
Stanton. 

The gay voice fell almost to a whis- 
per. “And do you remember little 
Betty coming down the aisle, with her 
bridesmaids looking like angels, their 
white veils floating behind them, making 
all of us feel like sweeps?” He dug 
the elegant figure beside him in the ribs 
with his elbow. “I know Mark felt 
like a sweep—didn't you, old boy? And 
the sun shining and the birds singing 
and the bells ringing and the children 
running after you pelting you with 
flowers ” He stopped short and 
looked from one to the other. “You 
didn’t hate each other then, did you?” 

“My God!” said Mark Stanton, put- 
ting his elbows on the mantelpiece and 
hiding his face in his hands. 

‘And then the home-coming. 
\ back at 
o’clock at night, a day before you were 


Mr. Mark 


yelled 


Do you 


remember, you came eleven 


expected? There were no servants and 
no dinner, and I came down, and we 
foraged in the larder, and Betty made 
the coffee, and Mark fried the bacon 
and eggs, and I laid the table. You 
didn’t find home such.a beastly bore 
that night, did you?” 

He laid one hand on Mark’s shoulder 
and held out his other to Betty, who 
snatched at it and hid her face on it. 
“Oh, you two foolish, foolish children! 
You've got the best thing in the world. 
Don’t let the world take it from you. 
It’d like to, but don’t you let it. Hold 
fast to it, clutch at it. It isn’t easy to 
keep, but you stick to it. Don’t drag 
the most beautiful things in the world 
into the gutter.” He drew them to- 
gether with a tenderly compelling hand. 
“Have another try, my dears.” 

Mrs. Mark Stanton began to cry as if 
her heart would: break. 

At the sound of her wild sobbing, 
her husband looked at her, and _ his 
handsome, haggard young face went 
white to the lips. 

“Betty !” he cried. 

“Oh, Mark! Mark! Mark!’ Mrs. 
Stanton slid across the white bearskin 
and flung herself headlong into her 
husband’s outstretched arms. 

In the that ensued, Lord 
3urchington tiptoed gently toward the 


silence 


pink satin curtains,.and, having accom- 
plished what he had set himself to do, 
discreetly disappeared. 


a We 
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HE grim shadow of death 
grayed the face of the man 
in the bunk. It was an old 
face, a face lined deep by the 
sculptors, Care and Weather. 

It was a kindly, patient face, with the 
expression of beseechment, of a long- 
ing for expression denied by the limi- 
tations of nature, common to intelli- 
gent dogs, dumb poets—and old pros- 
pectors. The gray-haired man in the 
bunk was an old prospector, and the 
wings of his weary soul were fluttering 
for freedom from the racked and worn- 
out, wounded body—like to a butter- 
fly struggling in the encumbering chrys- 
alis—eager to be gone on the last stam- 
pede over the mysterious, unknown, yet 
all-traveled trail of space to the Eldo- 
rado of the Great Beyond. 

And while he lay thus on the far 
frontier of his earthly experience, the 
aged Argonaut mumbled a desperate 
prayer for yet a little mortal lease for 
the life that was fast breaking from 
the weakening grasp of his flesh. He 
prayed thus not for his own life’s sake, 
but with the welfare of dear ones he 
was leaving torturing his mind and add- 
ing anxiety for them to the ravages of 
death. 

In the brief glimpse he had of the 
two men who entered the hut before 
one of the fast-recurring periods of 
delirium claimed him, he took them for 
angels sent in answer to his petition, 


though beings farther in appearance 
from the conventional conception of the 
winged messengers from Over There 
could scarcely be imagined. 

Both were rough-clad, heavy-booted, 
bearded, and weather-stained, and each 
bore an unsightly pack on his bent back. 
One was a blond giant and the other 
a sad-eyed, scrawny, undersized, though 
wire-tough, caricature of mankind with 
thin, mouse-colored hair and a promi- 
nent Adam’s apple well displayed on a 
ludicrously long neck. The blond giant 
was Bill Heenan and the little man his 
partner, Tin Can Harris. 

Heenan, easing himself out of his 
pack straps, was the first to sight the 
form on the bunk. He let the pack fall 
with a thump and knelt by the side of 
the death-stricken man, muttering pro- 
fane surprise. 

“Old Shep Williams,’ he informed 
Harris. “Ar” he’s about through, from 
the looks of him. Shep! Shep, wake 
up! Can yuh hear me, Shep?” 

He threw back the woven blanket that 
covered the still form, and his probing 
fingers came away from the rumpled 
blue shirt that lay over the heaving 
breast ominously stained with dark red. 
Heenan swore and tenderly peeled the 
shirt from the flesh. A small, dark 
spot ringed with blue, on the right side 
two inches under the breast, showed 
where a bullet had entered. 

“Shot!” Heenan growled. 


“Plain, 
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cold murder, Tin Can. Ne gun here, 
an’ old Shep would never: Dig that 
pint out o’ my pack. Hustle! I want 
to know who did this before he goes. 
Hustle it, Tin Can! He’s pretty weak.” 

He forced open the clenched teeth, 
and let the strong liquor trickle down 
the injured man’s throat. Williams 
groaned, shuddered, the color came 
faintly back to his pallid, sunken cheeks, 
and he slowly opened his fast-glazing 
eyes. 

“It’s Heenan, Shep,” Bill 
leaning close. “Heenan. 


said ten- 
Do 


derly, 


you know me?” 

Recognition came into the dim eyes, 
and the old man uttered an incoherent 
ejaculation of joy. 

“Just—in time—Bill,” he said faintly. 
My coat—underneath 


“Good old Bill! 
me—feel ¥ 

“Who shot you?” Heenan interrupted 
him. 

Williams shook his head. 
Chinaman or—Jap. 
samples. I—I got away. 
shot me. They were—across river. 
Only saw—Jap—or Chinaman. Bill, I 
struck it. JI—I struck it, old—boy. 
Quartz—free milling. Richest thing— 
yet, Bill. Rich. Average two hundred 
—ton. Ten foot—vein, Bill. Right 
where railroad’s going—through. I— 
Bill. My coat—under me, 


the map 


“Only— 
Stole my 
The—they 


Saw one, 


struck it, 
Biil 


He closed his 


-the map—— 
eyes and relaxed, 
breathing heavily. Heenan applied the 
whisky once more, and Williams re- 
vived, strangling and weaker than be- 
fore. 

“They—after map,” he continued. 
“In my—coat. Bill, my wife—Seattle 
You know Andy Jacobs?” 

“Guy that had the Elite in Dawson? 
Sure I know him.” 

“In—Seattle. He grubstaked—me, 
Bill. He’ll—tote fair. Take—map to 
him, Bill, My pardner. He’ll—look 
out for—my wife, an’-——”’ 

“But when were you shot, Shep? 


If there’s a 


” 


Tell me when an’ where. 
chance to get the birds that 
“No, no, Bill. No. Don’t risk—it. 
Please, Bill! My wife Read let- 
ter I got three months ago—before left 
—Kinchutna. No—money. Wife an’ 
—girl—no money. Find ’em—1428 
Forty-fifth Street, Bill. Take map—to 
Jacobs’—office—Second Avenue 7 

“T know. I'll get it there, Shep. My 
word on that, an’ you know my word’s 
good. Tin Can’s here with me, an’ 
we'll pike right to the coast, an’ I’ll go 
‘below’ with it myself. Don’t worry 
about that part of it. I'll get it to 
Jacobs, Shep, do you hear? I give you 
my word that I'll get it there. An’ 
if your wife needs anythin’ 

“No. Jacobs—my pardner—grub- 
staked me. He rich now. He’ll—tote 
fair. He’ll give—her my—share. Good 
old—Bill! I’m—ready now.” 

Heenan held the flask to his lips once 
more, and he relaxed with a sigh, clos- 
ing his eyes. 

“My coat—Bill,’ he muttered, after 
a little. ‘‘Picture—my wife an’—kid. 
Let me “a 

“Sure.” 

Heenan carefully lifted the racked 
form and drew an old battered coat 
from underneath it. Searching through 
the pockets, he found a squill of paper 
rolled in oil silk that he knew for the 
map, and a leather case four inches long 
by three wide, carefully wrapped in the 
same material. He stripped off the silk, 
snapped open the case, and looked on 
the picture of a middle-aged woman, 
with a sweet, tired face, holding a curly- 
haired, dimpled three-year-old girl on 
her knee. He held the picture up be- 
fore the faded old blue eyes, and they 
lightened with pleasure. 

“Struck it—at Bill,” he whis- 
“Knew I would. She’ll have— 
plenty now. Rich. Take—take bi 

The eyelids dropped, lifted slightly 
with a great effort, dropped again, and 
the head lolled limp. Old Shep Wil- 


last, 
pered. 
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liams’ eyes had looked for the last time 
on the picture of the wife and child he 
loved so dearly. Heenan tenderly laid 


the blanket over the dead face. 
“There’s another one of us gone,” he 
They’re thinnin’ fast, the old- 


mused. 
timers.” 

“He’s luckier’n most,” Tin Can said. 
“Gettin’ married poor at his time o’ life, 
an’ then leavin’ enough to keep his wife 
an’ kid from starvin’.” 

Heenan nodded. “Shep was crazy 
over that wife o’ his: An’ the kid! Say, 
winter an’ summer come an’ went for 
him when that kid smiled or cried. It 
must get to a man pretty hard to live 
alone like Shep done all his days, an’ 
then grab him some fine wife like his 
an’ a cunnin’ little kid.” 

‘“M-m-m-m, mebbe,”’ Tin Can ad- 
mitted dubiously. “I’m right glad, 
though, Bill, that I ain’t never got ce- 
mented permanent onto no wife nor 
kid nor none o’ them kind o’ clutterin’ 
things. Me—when my feet get itchin’, 
I want leave to scratch ’em hard an’ 
often, without usin’ the same ground 
twice, an’ you know how detainin’ a 
wife is, Bill. A wife to a man with 
itchy feet like mine is all the same as 
a hobble to a hungry young horse with 
hell in his heels an’ the smell o’ sweet 
grass twenty mile over the range comin’ 
down the wind to you. Some women is 
handy to wash clothes, but I'd as lief 
buy new when mine get dirty, an’ then 
look at the chink laundries sproutin’ in 
every camp. Uh-uh! Not for me! A 
marriage license looks just the same to 
me as a black card in a hand o’ four dia- 
monds after I’ve moved with the whole 
roll for the chance to draw an’ make 
sure I’m a fool.” 

“Ever try married life?’ Heenan in- 
quired. 

“Sure,” Tin Can admitted largely. 
“If success come from tryin’ an’ tryin’ 
again after yuh fall down the first time, 
same as they say, I’d be the successful- 
est married man in the Territory. I’ve 


tried it an’ I’ve gone for the bank roll 
to fill a four flush, too. Neither play 
ever got me nothin’.” 

There was a peculiar expression on 
Heenan’s face as he looked down at the 
still, blanketed form on the bunk. 

“T never was—hitched,” he 
rather hesitantly. 

Tin Can shook his head mournfully. 
“You always was luckier’n me,” he 
sighed enviously. “It’s the original 
brace game. If yuh win, yuh lose, an’ 
if yuh lose, yuh don’t learn nothin’. The 
happier yuh are, the worse yuh feel, 
an’ the less yuh like ’em, the harder 
they are to shake. I had one I sure 
‘nough liked once—liked her so’s I’d 
rather have my feet itch than scratch 
‘em good on a long trail—an’ wha’d 
she do? I tell yuh what she done: She 
up an’ run off with a four-eyed, sliver- 
legged lunger from Noo Hampshire, 
an’ left me with my six-gun plumb full 
o’ unspent bullets, that’s what she done. 
She couldn’t stray out with a home- 
made man that I could step out o’ the 
door an’ swap lead with, win or lose, 
but vamoosed with a lunger. 

“T put on my war paint, an’ got Ari- 
zona all dusty trampin’ round where I 
thought they was—an’ they wasn’t—an’ 
when I find her in Tucson, she’s divid- 
in’ her time between spendin’ his life 
insurance on society that was too high 


said, 


for me to fly in, an’ waterin’ the flowers 
on his grave. When I play meek an’ 
tell her I’ll take her back in spite of her 
sinnin’ ways, she tells me her soul mate 
lies under the sod, an’ she’ll never take 
another. She tells me our marriage 
wasn’t no soul union. What’s a soul 
union, Bill?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Neither do I. It’s some kind 0’ 
Mormon stuff, I think. Anyhow, our 
marriage wasn’t it, she says, an’ she was 
goin’ to live to do good. While I was 
debatin’ whether to get sad an’-commit 
suicide, or get mad an’ use my gun both 
ways, some more soul mate inside a Jew 
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drummer’s suit o’ clothes nit town, an’ 
she done him good with what was left 
o’ the lunger’s insurance. Then I see 
it was time to assert my rights, so I 
done got a divorce. Ever hear Gertie 
Williams, in Dawson them first days, 
sing ‘The Path o’ the Wayward’?”?~ 

Heenan shook his head. 

“That song's the bunk!” Tin Can 
declared bitterly. “It tells all about a 
woman that left her man like that, an’ 
how she had a hell of a time an’ died 
poor, an’ how that’s the way it always 
turns out. I used to think how mine 
was havin’ her troubles like that, an’ feel 
sorry for the pore, weak woman, an’ 
then you know what? I’m down in 
Frisco, an’ a million dollars’ worth o’ 
woman gits out of a big automobile with 
a fat man that looks like he’s goin’ to 
look the city over an’ buy it to stay in 
overnight if it suits him. It’s my pore, 
deluded wife an’ the Jew drummer she’d 
married. She staked him with the 
lunger’s insurance, an’ now he’s a de- 
partment-store king, an’ ordinary mil- 
lionaires look at him when he goes by 
an’ say: ‘Gee! Don’t I wish I was 
rich like him!’ ‘Path o’ the Wayward!’ 
Don’t tell me!” 

“So that soured you on the game, 
huh?” 

Tin Can sighed. “I told yuh yuh 
didn’t learn nothin’ if yuh lost. I pick 
me out a Swede so ugly that I figure she 
can’t find no playmate to run away with, 
even if she does get wandersome. I 
figure, you see, on copperin’ my first 
bet.” 

“And did she beat it, too?” 

“No! I overplay my hand, though. 
I pick her so ugly that I couldn’t last 
myself. You've see a bloodhound fol- 
ler a scent? A bloodhound trailin’ a 
limburger cheese across a billiard table’d 
been all lost compared to that woman 
follerin’ me. If I’d been the north pole, 
she’d beat ’em all there. I make a lucky 
scratch at faro one night, an’ clean fif- 
teen thousand dollars. I give her all of 


it but what it took to buy her a ticket 
to Sweden an’ made her promise never 
to come back. That’s eight year ago, 
an’ I’ve been afraid to turn around sud- 
den ever since, for fear I’d see her. It’s 
the bunk, I’m tellin’ yuh! Look at poor 
Shep, there. He didn’t have a mite 0’ 
peace in his dyin’, worried like he was 
about his wife an’ kid.” 

Heenan was staring at the still form 
on the bunk, and there was envy in his 
eyes, envy for the old man who had 
died with a wife and child to worry 
about. Instincts long apathetic stirred 
in him disquietingly. He recalled the 
look of love and pride and ownership 
in the glazing eyes that had looked dimly 
at the picture of the woman and the 
little girl, and sighed. 

“T never had one,” he said very softly. 
“No chance o’ packin’ him out from 
here. See if you can find a pick an’ 
shovel, an’ we'll put him away.” 

The tiny log cabin was an old one, 
built on a small level space notched in 
the steep hillside, several hundreds of 
yards above the brawling mountain 
river. There were signs that indicated 
an effort on the part of the trapper or 
prospector who had hewn and placed its 
logs to make a small clearing about 
it, but the verdant vegetation had 
long since conquered what little en- 
croachment he had made on the wilder- 
ness, and the cabin was almost entirely 
hidden by devil’s club and alder. At the 
rear of the shack, Tin Can discovered 
a pick with a broken handle and a bent 
and rusty shovel, and Heenan located a 
small hollow where the earth was deep 
enough to allow a shallow grave. Work- 
ing by turns, they dug the rude trench, 
and laid the body tenderly therein. 

“Can you—pray?” Tin Can inquired, 
abashed. 

Heenan shook his head. “Naw. All 
I remember o’ my prayin’ days is ‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep.’ They’s more 
to it, but I forget. It’s part o’ one my 
maw taught me.” 
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Tin Can leaned on the old shovel 
handle and beamed. 

.“Ts that a fact? I wonder, now, 
could my maw an’ yours been friends? 
I'd done forgot it, but I mind now my 
old lady taught me one that begun that 
way. ‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray—lI pray Aw, hell! I ain’t 
got no memory for them things. If we 
could just recollect it all, we could say it 
for Shep, huh?” 

Heenan nodded absently. He drew 
the picture of the wife and child from 
his pocket, and fingered it gingerly. His 
face flamed red with embarrassment. 

“T—I’ll—say one,” he muttered, with 
averted eyes. 

He knelt and closed one of the dead 
man’s hands over the picture and lifted 
his big face to the cloud-flecked sky. 

“Give—Shep a—a lift,” he blurted. 
“An’—if yuh see him, tell him I—I’ll 
get that map to Jacobs, or—or bust. 
He I Amen!” 

He wrapped the blanket around the 
still form, rose hastily, and, seizing the 
shovel, began filling in the rude grave 
energetically. Tin Can rolled a ciga- 
rette, sipped a thin stream of smoke, 
and blew it thoughtfully from his 
pursed lips. 

“That didn’t sound very prayerish to 
he criticized mildly. “The tail 
end right—yuh played that 
‘amen’ strong. But the heft of it was 
too much like a man bawlin’ the cook 
for another plate o’ ‘jacks.’” 

“T didn’t hear yuh helpin’ out none,” 
Heenan retorted hotly. 

“I pray like a parson plays poker,” 
Tin Can admitted. “All I meant was 
that yuh talked too easy an’ nateral for 
a real player; too much like yuh was 
—was sure ‘nough talkin’ to somebody.” 

Fleenan wiped the sweat from his 
brow and sighed. ‘“Mebbe I was,” he 
mused. “I dunno. If I was, I reckon 
my talk was all right. I never meet 
nobody yet I was ashamed to say 
‘howdy’ to, an’ I don’t aim to before I 


me,” 
was all 


pass out—or after. I don’t hold with 
some 0’ these furriners 0’ kowtowin’ to 
the boss after you’ve done a fair day’s 
work. Not me. I’ve played my game 
as I see it, an’ if they is any Big Boss 
—anywheres—I don’t reckon I'll have 
to learn no new language to talk to 
Him.” 

Tin Can shook his head doubtfully. 
“It ain’t good prayin’,” he insisted. “It’s 
too easy to understand.” 

They piled big rocks over the leveled 
grave, and departed for their packs. 

“We'll hike over the ridge an’ get 
some Indians to take us across the 
straits to Satka,” Heenan planned. “I 
can get the steamer there for Seattle, 
an’ it’s shorter’n goin’ back to our own 
boat the way we come.” 

“An’ all our prospectin’ plans gone 
swoosh!” Tin Can grumbled. 

“Stay an’ prospect, then, an’ be 
damned to yuh!” Heenan flared at him. 

Tin Can shook his head and sighed 
as he eased himself into the pack strap. 
“Nope. Yuh might go astray with that 
map, an’ then I’d always have that on 
my mind. [I'll trail along with yuh.” 

“What yuh growlin’ about, then?” 

“Can’t a man growl ’thout your al- 
ways gettin’ sore?” Tin Can demanded 
aggrievedly. “Anybody’d think I meant 
what I say the way you take it. Body 
can’t have no peace, the way you pester. 
Let’s get goin’.” 


They reached the southern coast of 
the island after five days of heartbreak- 
ing toil over the ridge, and engaged a 
Siwash crew to take them across the 
straits and twenty miles down the coast 


of Nakagoff to Satka. Arrived at the 
town, Heenan at once sought news of 
the steamer. 

“The Carelton left yesterday,” a 
storekeeper informed him. “No more 
due until the Whetmore Tuesday.” 

Tuesday was four days hence. Hee- 
nan went grumbling into the street and 
took a disgusted, visual inventory of 
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what the aged island town had to offer 
in the way of amusement to make the 
time pass easily. On the surface it 
promised little. All the stores and 
saloons fronted on one planked street, 
which ran parallel with the line of the 
beach. Back of this street was a scat- 
tered collection of shacks and cottages 
where dwelt the white population of 
the little town. The south end of the 
main street entered the Indian village. 
This was a long, crooked street close 
to the beach, and lined on either side 
by shacks adorned with weirdly carved 
and painted totem poles. 

On the beach before this street lay 
dozens of dugout canoes of all sizes— 
from the fifty-foot war vessel with its 
hideous painted figurehead, down to 
warped and blackened little one-man 
boats less than eight feet in length—the 
hulks of worn-out sailing craft, and a 
litter of general rubbish. 

The village was quiet, for this was 
the salmon-fishing season in southeast- 
ern Alaska, and all those who were able 
to work were away fishing for the can- 
neries. The remaining inhabitants of 
the queer little town consisted of a half 
dozen klooches and as many bucks, too 
aged and rheumatic to be of any serv- 
ice whatever, and a few pariah dogs too 
utterly worthless to be claimed even by 
the Siwash. Ravens perched on the 
ridgepoles of the houses and walked 
with their dignified strut about the nar- 
row, crooked street unmolested, filling 
the air with their incessant, querulous 
bickering, so peculiarly human in tone. 

In the white portion of the village 
three saloons were open. Bill took a 
drink in each, and went forth dis- 
gusted. In each bar were a few ragged, 
shambling hangers-on who responded to 
his invitation to drink with an alacrity 
that stamped them instantly for the 
habitual “moochers” they were. In 
none of the places was there any crowd. 
The streets were practically deserted. 
Heenan at length encountered an old ac- 


quaintance, a long-bearded, sour-visaged 
old man, incredibly gnarled and bent, 
squatted on a box in front of a grocery 
store, discontentedly sucking the stem 
of a corncob pipe. 

“What’s wrong with this 
‘Muley,’” he inquired of him. 

“Good camp,” the old man declared 
jerkily. ‘The mayor’s a low-down, 
ornery, bug-bitten, lazy, no-count thief! 
The town marshal’s gone all the time, 
peddlin’ whisky to the Indians out on 
the fishin’ grounds, an’ they ain’t a 
man left in the place with gimp enough 
to bust a law while he’s away. Every- 
body here’s dead broke an’ deserves to 
be. They’s nothin’ to justify a camp 
here, an’ they never was an’ never will 
be. It’s onhealthy, an’ gittin’ worse all 
the while.” 

“Lovely place!” Heenan agreed with 
him. 

Muley Perkins 
camp,” he repeated. 
think in. 


camp, 


nodded. “Good 
“Fine place to 


Nothin’ ever happens to take 

your mind off your thoughts. I want 

to die here.” 
“Rather die here than live here,” 


Heenan agreed again. “I wouldn’t do 
either by choice.” 

“Fine place to die,” Muley insisted. 
“Never notice it. The only difference 
is, after your heart knocks off, they put 
you under the muskeg, an’ while it 
works, you stay on the topside. Just 
as much goin’ on underneath as on top. 
I picked this camp out to die in when 
they cleaned me ‘below.’ ” 

“You went below, huh? I heard you 
made a stake up in the Susitna.” 

The old man cackled and clicked his 
dangling heels in glee. 

“Hundred thousan’ I sold out for,” 
he chortled. “Went to Frisco an’ spent 
the las’ smooth dime in three months. 
Yes, siree, I had my time, Bill! Things 
ain’t as swift there as they was once, 
or I’d been back quicker, but I made 
pretty fair time. I hired the whole 
top floor o’ the swellest hotel in town, 
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an’ I never stepped foot out’n the place 
till I was clean, I didn’t. They was a 
show troupe stranded in town, an’ I 
hired the whole kaboodle to move in 
with me an’ help drink what I bought. 
Hired my own barber an’ a nigger to 
black my shoes. I didn’t pike, I didn’t. 
When the roll was gone, I sneaked down 
the fire escape an’ walked to Seattle. 
Then I hopped into the guts of a ship 
an’ stowed away till it got here. I been 
here two years, now, waitin’ to die 
peaceful an’ thinkin’ over what a time I 
had. I ain’t thought half through it all 
yit. I had mine, Bill.” 

Heenan grinned. “Come take a drink, 
Muley, an’ we'll have a little time all 
our own. I got to stay here a year in 


the next four days, an’ you’re the only 
sport I’ve seen in the place that looks 
like he knew how to go.” . 
Perkins shook his head. “I can have 
more fun stayin’ sober enough to think 


about the time I had, Bill,” he explained. 
“Say, if yuh want to eat good food an’ 
drink good licker an’ git a good game 
when they is any game runnin’ in this 
tomb, keep away from the white joints. 
I’m ashamed o’ my own race to have 
to tell yuh that the only decent place 
in camp is run by a chink. Go down 
to the end o’ the street, an’ on the left, 
the las’ house yuh come to, you'll see 
Wang Ho’s place. Tell him how you’re 
fixed, an’ he'll give yuh things to live 
by an’ wake yuh up in time for the 
steamer.” 

Wang Ho’s proved to be a long, nar- 
row, story-and-a-half, partially painted 
frame structure evidently intended for 
a store, for there was a big show win- 
dow in front. A thick, embroidered 
curtain, however, nullified the purpose 
for which it was put in, completely hid- 
ing the interior of the place from the 
street. A hand-painted board sign sus- 
pended above the door announced that 
Wang Ho, as a restaurateur, stood pre- 
pared to minister to the gastronomic 
needs of whosoever stood ready to part 


with the sum of seventy-five cents in 
return for one meal. One Japanese and 
two white restaurants, a short distance 
away up the street, advertised their 
meals at thirty-five cents each. 

“IT don’t reckon Wang cares a lot 
about whether he gets trade or not,” 
Heenan observed, taking note of the 
sign. “Anyhow, here goes for a sample 
o’ the chink grub, Tin Can.” 

He opened the door and entered a 
small, dark room in which were two 
dining tables, a counter, and a small 
show case containing a limited supply 
of cigars and some Chinese knick- 
knacks. A heavy portiére hung over 
the door leading to the rear apart- 
ments; and through this, in answer to 
the bell that the opening of the front 
door had rung, came a thin, gray-haired 
Chinaman. He was dressed in a blue 
blouse and loose blue trousers. His 
bare feet were thrust into slippers. 

“Slap us together a couple o’ good 
dinners, John?” Heenan inquired, as he 
seated himself. 

The Chinaman nodded and smiled. 
“You wantee Chinee dlinner? Melican 
dlinner ?” 

“Heap Melican dinner, John. No 
likee Chinee grub. You savee rare roast 
beef? Mashed potatoes? Bread an’ 
butter ?” 

“Have got,” the 
him. “Allee same six bittee lis place.” 

“John, I’m a hot sport, an’ I've got 
more money than sense,’ Heenan con- 
fided. He drew a handful of small 
gold pieces from his pocket. “Plenty 
money, John. Me an’ my friend’ve got 
to stick around this graveyard till the 
steamer comes, an’ somebody’s goin’ to 
take some o’ this money away from us 
in the meantime. You like-um money, 
John?” 

“Vely good.” 

“The guy that gets a fraction o’ this 
roll’s goin’ to be some lad that can show 
us a soft bed an’ good booze an’ some 
more reasons for livin’, between now 


Celestial assured 
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an’ the time the steamer goes. You 
savee ?” 

The Chinaman nodded gravely. 
savee. You like tea, huh?” 

“Coffee, John.” 

“Vou like tea,” 
sisted. ‘Col’ tea, huh? 
allee same like col’ tea?” 

Heenan studied the sallow counte- 
nance and detected the slightest droop 
to one eyelid. 

“If my mother’d nursed me on cold 
tea, I wouldn’t be weaned yet,” he an- 
nounced. “Sometimes, John, I come 
to think that chinks is human. Hustle 
the tea, John, an’ have it plenty cold!” 

“Me savee.” The Chinaman shuf- 
fled to the door, opened it, peered up 
and down the street, and then, closing 
it, turned the key. “Col’ tea tiase blet- 
ter when dlo’ shut,” he said gravely. 
“Much bletter.” He nodded and shuf- 
fled away to the rear room. 

He returned immediately with a de- 
canter of whisky and two glasses. 

“I think mebbe we'll be able to put 
in the time with this chink,’ Heenan 
declared, after he had swallowed the 
first glass of the liquor. “That’s good 
stuff, Tin Can.” 

Tin Can grunted a dubious assent, 
and glanced around him uneasily. 

“Tastes good,” he admitted grudg- 
ingly. i hope it ain't poisoned. Me, 
I like chinks same as I hke polecats— 
fur away an’ down the wind from me. 
This place smells like the inside of a 


’ 


“Me 


the Chinaman in- 
No like hot; 


medicine bottle.’ 

Heenan sniffed. 

“Opium,” he whispered. 
smelled it before. Somebody 
there’s been smokin’ hop.” 

“Uh-huh. I see a bunch o’ Digger 
Injuns fattenin’ on stewed grasshop- 
pers once, but I bet even they wouldn’t 
like hop. Smokin’ hop is the only thing 
I know I wouldn't do once to see what it 
Le’s eat an’ get out o’ here.’ 


“T’ve 
back 


was like. 
“Tt can’t be no worse than the rest 


o’ this camp. We'll play the joint an’ 
see what it looks like.” 

The dinner came on soon, and it 
proved an excellent one of its kind. 
The beef was tender, and the potatoes 
were light and flaky. There were 
canned peas and beans, two kinds of 
canned fruit, and a deliciously cooked 
apple pie. The first sip of the black 
coffee brought a grunt of pleasure from 
Heenan. 

“Chinks is part human,” he declared 
gravely. ‘Don’t tell me. No animal 
could ever make coffee like that.” 

“If they’re part human, then I’m part 
not human,” Tin Can growled. “They 
ain’t nothin’ o’ me like no part o’ them. 
Le’s go.” 

“Aw, set still, Hey, John!” The 
Chinaman shuffled out from the rear 
room. “Good dinner, John,” Heenan 
praised. “Just leave the rest o’ this 
cold tea on the table an’ keep the change 
out o’ this five-dollar piece.” 

The Chinaman caught the coin Hee- 
nan tossed, and grinned. 

“You come out lis way an’ dlink col’ 
tea,” he invited, beckoning rearward 
with his thumb. “Lis bletter place.” 

Heenan rose and followed with 
alacrity, Tin Can grumbling dismal 
prophecies, between the portieres into 
a narrow hallway and back to a room 
that was evidently near the rear of the 
long building. Heenan gasped with as- 
tonishment when he stepped into it. It 
was about eighteen feet square, and 
the walls and ceiling were hung with 
rich silks of many colors. All the lights, 
of which there were many, were 
shrouded with crimson -silk and gave 
forth a restful, rosy glow. In the cen- 
ter of the room was a large, green- 
topped poker table, decked with chips 
and cards, In each corner were hung 
brass pots containing lighted joss sticks, 
and the thin tendrils of sweetly odorous 
smoke ascended slowly and _ swirled 
among the folds of silk draped from 
the ceiling. Around the walls were low, 
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luxuriously padded couches, draped 
with the same rich silks that adorned 
the walls. At the rear on either side 
were portiéres. The Chinaman pulled 
one of these aside and pushed a con- 
cealed button that snapped on the lights, 
disclosing a dainty bedroom. 

“Tloo bedloom,” he said, indicating 
the darkened one on the other side. 
“Nice place. Plenty booze. Allee plos- 
pector have plenty money—plenty men 
some time come here play poker. Good 
dlinner, good bleakfast, each man six 
dolla day. You stay?” 

“Will a bear steal honey?” Heenan 
countered. He dropped into a padded 
easy-chair, and elevated his heels to 
the poker table. “John, old scout, bring 
on your cold tea an’ whatever other 
trimmin’s you’ve got, an’ consider the 
place rented from now till Tuesday. 
Why, this is just like fallin’ into the 
river an’ bumpin’ your nose on a prize 
nugget. Tin Can, this here is what I 
call class!” 

The Chinaman shuffled away, and 
Tin Can explored the room gingerly. 

“This is my idea of no place at all 
to be,” he gave the result of his ex- 
amination, 

“You ain’t refined, Tin Can,” Hee- 
nan criticized him. ‘You’re much too 
rough by nature to—— Well, holy 
Mike!” 

Heenan dropped his feet from the 
table and rose, abashed. A girl stood 
in the doorway, bearing a tray laden 
with bottles and glasses. She was a 
young girl, dressed in a voluminous 
flowered kimono of red silk. Her rich, 
glossy black hair was parted in the 
middle and drawn smoothly back from 
her well-shaped forhead. Her black 
eyes were almond-shaped, but only very 
slightly aslant. Her features were Cau- 
casian—the nose small, but Grecian in 
outline, and the chin well chiseled and 
prominent. The face was tinged with 
light olive, and the delicate oval cheeks 
were flushed with pink. She made a 


demure little bow, and, smiling shyly, 
glided to the table. 

“You like music?” she inquired, in a 
soft’ voice without. a trace of accent. 

“Huh? Music? Oh—sure,” Heenan 
stammered. “Sure I do. Yes.” 

The girl took down a mandolin hid- 
den by a fold of silk on the wall, and, 
seating herself on one of the lounges, 
began to play. Heenan stood by the 
table, watching her in amazement. 

“You—you belong here?” he asked, 
at length. 

The girl nodded. 
Heenan praised her. 
John, he your man?” 

“My uncle,” the girl informed him. 

“Oh! You—you don’t talk like Chi- 
nee woman.” 

“I’m white,’ 
“Almost white. 
man.” 

“Oh! Did he live around here?” 

The girl shook her head. “San Fran- 
cisco.” Her face twitched piteously. 
“He died.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!” Heenan said 
awkwardly. 

A voice calling in Chinese came from 
the front, and the girl rose with a start. 
“T’ll play some more when I come back. 
You wait.” 

Heenan drew a deep breath when the 
girl vanished through’the door. “Well, 
what d’yuh know about that?” he de- 
manded of Tin Can. “Ain’t she a 
beaut ?” 

“Too lemon colored to suit me,” Tin 
Can dissented. “You go gettin’ stuck 
on a Chinee girl an’ we will have a 
nice time. Le’s you an’ me leave here, 
Bill. I know a walk’ll do us good.” 

“Walk if yuh want to.” 

Tin Can shook his head. “Nope. I’m 
the same to yuh as the tail to a fool 
horse. I can’t tell the legs where to 
take me, but if they carry me into a 
hot place, I get burned same’s if I'd 
wanted to go.” 


“You play nice,” 
“That Chinaman, 


’ 


the girl said proudly. 
My father was a white 
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- “Aw, take a drink an’ prace up. Can’t 
she make that mandolin go, though ?” 

“1 don’t need no drink. I feel fool- 
ish enough in this place sober.” 
The girl reéntered, carrying two 
carved opium pipes and lamps. 
“You smoke?” she smiled. 
nice music and you smoke.” 

“Not on your tintype!” Heenan de- 
clined. “None o’ that in mine.” 

“O-o-0-oh, he very nice,” 
cooed. “You try—just a little bit. 
very nice.” 

“Maybe. 
line, though, sis. 
go about it.” 

“IT show you,” the girl insisted. “You 
lie here so, and I show you.” 

Heenan grinned and nodded at Har- 
ris. “Him, too?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. You lie here—he lie here. 
I show you. He very nice.” 

“I’m game,” Heenan declared reck- 


“I play 


the girl 
He 


That’s kind o’ out o’ my 
I don’t know how to 


lessly, and awkwardly stretched him- 
self out on the lounge the girl indicated. 
“Come on, Tin Can!” 

“I’m comin’,” Tin Can said sadly, as 


he stretched himself out. “Now they 
ain’t nothin’ left I won’t do once.” 

“How much o’ this stuff can yuh 
get away with without gettin’ woozy?” 
Heenan inquired of the girl, as she lit 
the lamps and twirled the small brown 
pellets over the flame. 

“Oh, he very nice. He don’t hurt. 
You see.” 

Deftly she adjusted the drug in both 
pipes, and, after an initiate puff at each, 
handed one to Heenan and the other 
to Harris. 

“Smoke it just like cigarette,” she in- 
structed. “Inhale way deep down and 
hold the smoke as long as you can. He 
very nice.” 
tentative draw and 
“T think I’d rather 
“Don’t taste 


Heenan took a 
made a wry face. 
smoke tea,” he declared. 
e ”” 
like much to me. 

“He taste better soon,” the girl as- 


sured him. “You try and see. I play 
now and he’ll sound pretty. You see.” 

Feeling very foolish, Heenan relaxed 
on the cushions and drew deeply from 
the sputtering pipe, while the girl took 
a seat on a footstool and began to 
strum the mandolin. The first effect 
of the drug that Heenan was conscious 
of was a pervasive feeling of utter con- 
tent. He realized vaguely that the drug 
was taking effect on him, but with the 
feeling of peace came also a complete 
lack of interest in what might happen. 
He had intended to stop smoking the 
moment he felt any effect from it, but 
he did not care now. He had some diffi- 
culty guiding the mouthpiece of the 
pipe to his Tips, and this struck him 
as uproariously funny. 

The girl seated on the stool near him 
seemed to him to be floating in the air 
several feet from the floor, and she was 
surrounded by a hazy halo of luminous 
mist. The tones of the mandolin be- 
came most piercingly sweet, and each 
note shivered through his being with a 
separate pleasurable thrill. Then sud- 
denly he became convinced that he was 
asleep and dreaming. He felt that he 
was enough awake to realize that he was 
dreaming and yet sufficiently asleep for 
the dream to be vivid. 

In the dream he saw the face of a man 
he had not seen for twenty years. It 
was the face of Bob Cusick, an old en- 
emy whom he had fought with during 
his first days as a trapper in the North. 
Cusick had been a crooked gambler, 
and it had been through Heenan’s ex- 
posure of him that he had been driven 
out of the camp. Now Cusick was 
bending above him and going through 
his pockets while he slept. Heenan saw 
him take the map and heard his laugh 
of exultation when he unrolled it. He 
heard Cusick debate with some one he 
could not see as to whether he should 
kill Heenan or not. He decided at 
length not to, as the danger was too 
great, and left. With his leaving, the 
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dream stopped and Heenan sank into 
the oblivion of a sound sleep. 

His next sensation was a jarring one, 
as if he had bumped his head sharply on 
something solid. He slowly came to 
full consciousness and the realization 
that his head was aching horribly. He 
was possessed of a terrible nausea. He 
groaned, and with an effort opened his 
eyes and looked about him, unable at 
first to remember where he was. 

The girl was gone. Heenan shouted, 
but no one came. Groaning from the 
pain in his head and the nausea, he 
staggered to his feet and waked Tin 
Can. The latter sitting 
posture, moaning loudly and pressing 
his aching head with his hands. The 
air in the place was heavy yet from 
the fumes of opium, and Heenan reeled 
as he stood. 

“Let’s get out in the air,” he said 
thickly. 

Tin Can rose and staggered. “I hope 
we don’t die,” he muttered. “I like 
to see justice done, I do, an’ death’s too 
damned easy for a pair o’ fools like us. 
For the sake o’ fair play, I hope I 
live.” 

Followed by Tin Can, Heenan reeled 
through the passage to the restaurant in 
front. The light was lit, and behind 
the counter sat a fat young Chinaman 


He 


rose to a 


’ 


whom Heenan had not seen before. 


looked up for a moment as the two sick 


men entered the room, and then went 
calmly on with his work of making 
marks on a long sheet of pink paper 
with a small brush. 

“Where's the other guy ?” Heenan de- 
manded crossly. 

“Lother guy?” the Chinaman 
peated blankly. “No savee.” 

“You savee all right, you slant-eyed, 
cinnamon-hided son o’ sin! Where’s 
the fella we did business with when we 
first come in?” 

“No savee.” 

“You soon will,” Heenan 
savagely and reached for him. 


re- 


declared 
But he 
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stopped very suddenly and backed away 
before the nose of a large-calibeg re- 
volver poked over the edge of the coun- 
ter. The calm, fat Chinaman who held 
it pointed to the door. 

“You go now,” he ordered. “You 
come lis place, you get dlunk, you laise 
hell. Now you go.” 

“Well—what became of the girl?” 
Heenan inquired, more politely. 

- “Gel? No gel lis place. You no good 
man. You go now.” He gestured sug- 
gestively with the revolver. 

Heenan started to remonstrate, but 
suddenly his face blanched. He reached 
quickly into the inner pocket of his 
vest. The map was gone! 

“Rolled!” he gasped. 

He felt quickly in his other pockets, 
discovered that nothing else was miss- 
ing, and started for the Chinaman with 
outstretched, clutching hands, unmind- 
ful of the menacing gun. 

“You'll produce that map or [’II——’ 

He stopped, hands still extended, eyes 
fixed on the hammer of the revolver, 
which was slowly rising under the pres- 
sure of the clawlike finger of the 
Celestial. 

“You come lis place, get dlunk, make 
tlouble, I kill you both,” the Chinaman 
chanted. “You no go now, I shoot plitty 
quick, you bettee !” 


Slowly Heenan backed away, opened 
the door, and passed out, closely fol- 
lowed by Tin Can. 

“Whatever’s the row?’ the latter in- 
quired miserably, drawing in great 
drafts of the cool air. “I wonder what 
they is in opium besides cyanide an’ 
rattlesnake poison ?” 

Heenan clutched him by the arm. 

“The map!” he whispered. “I was 
rolled. It’s gone, Tin Can!” 

One of Tin Can’s redeeming traits 
was that he invariably growled when 
there was no occasion for growling, 
and as surely refrained from complaint 
or condemnatory speech when it was 
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merited. He took the news of the loss 
of the map calmly. 

“Well, we'll get it back,” he 
prophesied. “No chink can put any- 
thing like that across on us. Mostlike 
he don’t know the map is worth any- 
thing, but just took it on general prin- 
ciples along with the rest.” 

“He didn’t take nothin’ 
roll’s safe.” 

“Oh! That makes it different. Just 
took the map, huh? Then he knowed 
what it was.” 

“He must have. 
pose 2 

Heenan stopped and swore suddenly. 
The dream he had had while under the 
influence of the opium was coming back 
to him. He recalled the face of his old 
enemy, Bob Cusick. He remembered 
the searching fingers that had gone 
through his pockets. He slapped his 
thigh and swore savagely. 

“Dream!” he snorted. ‘Dream! 
That was no dream! That was Cusick 
himself goin’ through my pockets, an’ 
I was too far gone to know it. It was 
Cusick himself!” 

‘Breathe deep an’ you'll come to,” 
Tin Can advised, thinking his friend 
still under the influence of the drug. “I 
felt dippy, too, till I got a handful o’ 
air into my lungs. Breathe deep now.” 

Hurriedly Heenan told him of what 
he had thought a dream and was now 
When he had done, 


else. 


My 


How do you sup- 


sure was a reality. 
Tin Can nodded. 

“T seen that feller, too. Big-jawed, 
gray-faced guy, with short hair an’ a 
mustache. Sure, I seen him in the 
room, but then I see a pack o’ angels 
with green wings flyin’ all around, an’ 
about a million little boys an’ girls 
playin’ tag, an’ a dog team o’ full-sized 
tigers driv’ by a undersized chimpanzee 
dressed in a feather parkay, an’ other 
things like that, so I don’t pay much at- 
tention to an ordinary guy with a mus- 
Did you see them other things 
Heenan shook his head. 


tache. 
I speak of ?” 


“Well, then, seein’ we both get a look 
at this one party with the mustache, 
mostlike he was sure ‘nough there. 
You know him, you say?” 

“Yes. But I haven't laid eyes on him 
for twenty years. He was a first-class 
crook.” 

“He don’t seem to have changed 
much,” Tin Can commented. “This 
don’t look a lot good for us. If we 
make a bawl to the marshal, he comes 
down here an’ pinches this one chink 
that we got to admit we never see. The 
chink tells him we got drunk in the 
place an’ went to sleep an’ tried to make 
trouble when we woke up. We tell him 
somebody stole the map of a mine lo- 
cation from us, an’ maybe he pinches 
this chink. That don’t get us any- 
where. Say, let’s go interview that talk- 
in’ tombstone with the big chin moss 
that steered us there. Mebbe so he can 
wise us up to something.” 

“We'll look him up.” 

They started away down the dark 
street to where the lights from the three 
saloons cast patches on the uneven plank 
roadway. It was between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and nearly dark. A fly- 
ing scud of cloud obscured the moon, 
and a few stray, wind-driven raindrops 
pelted their faces. From the steep hill- 
side in back of the town came the eerie 
thrum of the wind rushing through the 
treetops. Tin Can laughed dismally. 

“Wasn’t she a beaut?” he chanted. 
“Oh, a peach, huh?” 

Heenan flushed. “Needn’t rub it in,” 
he said sulkily. “I fell for her proper, 
an’ she trimmed me. She got my num- 
ber, all right.” 

“She didn’t size up like a crook to 
me,” Tin Can admitted unexpectedly. 
“Seein’ I didn’t take her for one, she 
probably is. If a man’d just copper 
my judgment on women, he’d win every 
time.” 

In the third saloon they entered, they 
discovered Perkins seated on a beer keg 
in the rear, swinging his feet and still 
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sucking at his, black old pipe. Hee- 
nan called him out into the street. 

“What d’yuh know about that Wang 
Ho’s place yuh steered us into?” he 
inquired. 

“Good place,” the old man answered. 
“Give yuh as good a time for your 
money there as anywhere else. Why?” 

“They robbed us.” 

“Well, what d’yuh expect? Yuh ain’t 
a piker, are yuh, Bill? I never thought 
yuh was the brand o’ man to go huntin’ 
for a good time an’ then try to hold out 
an eatin’ stake. Robbed yuh? Yuh 
must ’a’ tried to pike on ’em, then. If 
yuh just give ‘em what yuh got an’ tell 
‘em to wake yuh up when it’s spent, 
they'll treat yuh fine. They did me. 
Robbed yuh! Served yuh right! How’d 
yuh expect em to treat yuh right if yuh 
go pikin’ an’ holdin’ out on ’em. I’m 
ashamed o’ yuh, Bill!” 

“This is different,” Heenan assured 
him. “Is this Wang Ho a ttall, thin 
chink with gray hair?” 

“Nope. Wang, he’s short an’ fat an’ 
greasy an’ his hair’s black an’ { 

“Who's the tall, thin one?” 

“Search me. I see ’em come an’ 
go now an’ then, but mostly I| can’t tell 
chinks one from t’other nohow, an’ I 
ain’t got no wish to if I could, so I 
don’t try. I just give him my money 
when |——” 

“Who’s the girl? 
come in?” 

“Girl? =] Oh, 
yes; I mind, some days gone, I see a 
girl in the door as I’m passin’ down 
there. A Chinee girl, you mean?” 

a 

“T dunno who she is. Why?” 

“Oh, nothin’. What kind of a place 
does Wang run, Muley? What’s his 
big game?” 

“Smugglin’ opium. He’s got a gas 
schooner that runs to sea an’ takes the 
dope from some o’ the liners from 
China that come down the coast on 
the way to Frisco, Then he caches it 


Where she 


does 


didn’t see no girl. 


somewhere hereabouts in the moun- 
tings an’ gits it south in salmon cases, 
in cahoots with a couple o’ cannerymen 
I could name if they wasn’t friends 0’ 
mine.” 

“Oh! Do yuh know Cusick, Muley? 
Bob Cusick ?” 

The old man hesitated. “Well, now, 
Bill, if you won’t think, from my sayin’ 
that I know the skunk, that I’m some 
kind of a friend o’ his, I’ll admit that 
I do. Cusick, he beat it out o’ the 
country for many a year, an’ showed up 
around these parts along last summer 
for the first time that I know of. Yes, 
I know Bob Cusick, an’ I don’t know 
nothin’ good of him. I reckon no white 
man does, neither. When a man has 
to take to livin’ entire with chinks——” 

“Livin’ with chinks?” : 

“A man that knowed him in San 
Francisco told me that he’d been livin’ 
entire with chinks for years an’ years, 
an’ since he come up here, they ain't 
no man seed him friendly with white 
men. Routin’ with chinks all the while, 
an’ ‘ 

“He in 
"em ?” 

“Now, Bill, I never got into no trou- 
ble by knowin’ a lot, but I’ve got into 
some awful tangles tellin’ part of what 
I knowed, an’ I don’t aim to get in no 


the smugglin’ game with 


more the same way. I-aim to live 
peaceful in this town till I die, an’ 1] 
ain't gittin mixed in no ructions by an 
overflow o’ No, sir!” 

“Don’t this Wang Ho ever tangle 
with the U. S. men or the city mar- 
shal ?” 

“Now, Bill, if you done had a bum 
job in this God-forgotten land, workin’ 
for a gover’ment that was rich enough 
to do ’most anything except pay yuh 
salary, an’ somebody done 


words, 


a decent 
poured enough gold dust into your eye 
to make it bad 
eyesight, could yuh see good, Bill? I 
Would yuh see good ?” 


worth while to have 


put it to yuh: 
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“T get yuh,” Heenan grunted. “He’s 
got the works sewed up.” 

“I didn’t say that, Bill,” the cautious 
Perkins insisted. “That ain’t what I 
said, an’ yuh know it. If yuh think it’s 
what I meant~why, I can’t help that, 
can I? Certainly not.” 

“It looks worse instead of better,’ 
Tin Can said, as they walked away 
down the dark street. “This Wang Ho 
an’ his gang must be some pretty pump- 
kins around this neck o’ the woods. 
Bill, we got to be as wise now as we 
was foolish when we hit that hop, an’ 
believe me, if we are, nobody’s got a 
chance with us!” 

Heenan squatted gloomily with his 
back resting against the side of a build- 
ing on a dark corner. 

“If I'd only had sense enough to 
memorize that map,” he said bitterly, 
“I could take a chance o’ beatin’ them 
back there an’ stakin’ the claim before 
they made it. I 

He broke off suddenly and reached 
for his gun, laying a warning hand on 
Tin Can’s arm. 

“What is it?’ Harris whispered. 

“Something in them weeds, there,” 
Heenan whispered back. “A drunk, 
mebbe.” He lifted his voice. “I’ve got 
the drop on yuh. Come out o’ that an’ 
let’s have a look at yuh!” 

“Don’t shoot,” a woman’s voice came 
“IT want-to speak with you.” 


, 


I ack. 


Heenan muttered an oath, and, step- 
ping down into the clump of weeds, 
peered close. It was the girl who had 
played on the mandolin and induced 
him to indulge in the pipe. Her black 
hair was blown in disarray about her 
small oval face. 

“Don’t speak loud, please!” she en- 
treated. “You come with me. I want 
to talk to you.”> 

“You don’t say! I s’pose yuh want 
me to follow yuh blind to some safe 
place, where your gang can cut my 
throat all nice an’ quiet, huh?” 

“Please! I’m not bad girl, no, no! 


Cusick is bad, Wang is bad, my Uncle 
Lee, he’$ very bad, but I’m good girl. 
I’m good white girl. Your name Hee- 
nan?” 

noe CR 

“You friends with my man, Walt Mc- 
Gregor.” 

“The trapper ?, What i. 

“He my man,” the girl insisted ear- 
nestly. “I’m going to marry with him, 
like all white girl, in the church. You 
come, please, and I talk to you.” 

“Well E 

“Yes, please. I’m good girl. You 
help me find my man, and | help you 
find the map they stole.” 

“It’s a go!’ Heenan decided sud- 
denly. “You’ve double-crossed me 
once to-day, an’ why I should give yuh 
a chance to repeat I don’t know, but 
go ahead. Come on, Tin Can!” 

“Like a lamb to the lion’s den,” Tin 
Can muttered. “B-a-a-a-a-a! Kill me 
quick, somebody! I plumb hate to live. 
Oh, I’m comin’.” 

The girl led the way silently down to 
the water front under a dock to an 
empty storeroom. Here she struck a 
match and lit a small lantern. Heenan 
looked at her curiously. She was 
dressed in a blue shirt waist, a rough 
man’s coat, and a mud-stained cordu- 
roy skirt. 

“f run away,” she said bluntly, when 
the lantern. “If they find 
me now, they kill me. You be good 
to me?” 

“T think I will,” 
“Now what’s the idea? 
straight o’ this.” 

“Cusick is bad and my Uncle Lee 
is very bad man,” the girl said. “They 
made me give you drugged opium, so 
they could steal the map from + 

“How'd they know we had the map?” 

“Cusick saw you after you buried the 
man you ig 

“Cusick?” Heenan said _ sharply. 
us? Tin Can, we’re a pair 0’ 

Remember what Shep said? 


she had lit 


Heenan said. 
Give us the 


“Saw 
idiots! 
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One of them men who was after him 
was a chink or a Jap? It was 
Little girl, has your uncle been away 
lately ?” 

“He been away with Cusick.” 

“How long?” 

“Two weeks. He 
morning early r 

“It was Lee an’ Cusick 
Shep,” Heenan said grimly. 

“They make me give you drugged 
opium and then Cusick stole the map,” 
the girl went on. “Cusick wanted to 
kill you, but my uncle was afraid, be- 
cause maybe people see you come in 
his place. Then they started for the 
storehouse in the hills, and took me with 
them, for fear I might tell. They’re 
afraid of me now, because I don’t like 
Cusick.” 

“The 
tioned. 

“Where they keep the opium. It’s 
in the crater of Nitchka. 1 know the 
place. I help you get the map, and 
then you help me get Walter. You do 
that ?” 

“You bet I will, little girl. Your 
chink uncle don’t fall strong for Wal- 
ter, huh?” 

“He want me to take Cusick for my 
man, but not marry with him in the 
church, like all white girl. If I don't 
have Walter, I kill myself. Cusick is 
bad man.” 

“You’ve got him ticketed right. 
Where’s your white father, little girl?” 

“He die one year ago. My mother 
dead a long time now. I don’t know 
any one but Lee. He’s very bad man.” 

“Where’s McGregor ?” 

The girl’s lips quivered. “I haven’t 
scen him for long time,” she said trem- 
ulously. “Two weeks he’s gone. He 
say he come back for me, but Lee 
wants me to have Cusick for my man, 
so I run away. I help you if you 
help me.” 

Heenan 


come back this 


done for 


storehouse?” Heenan ques- 


“What time did 


nodded. 


Cusick an’ uncle leave for 
Nitchka ?” 

“About nine o’clpck. They took me 
on the boat with them, but while they 
were in the engine room, I run away. 
They look all around for me, and then 
they left.” 

“Do you know where their place is 
up in the crater?” 

The girl nodded. 
know the way.” 

“You'll show us? 

“I show you and you help me find 
Walter?” 

“T’ll do that. 
be there?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes 
and Lee; sometimes they meet the men 
from the schooner there with the 
opium. I think maybe they meet the 
men to-night.” 

“How many from the schooner?’ 


your 


“I been there. 


” 


How many will there 


Cusick 


’ 


“Three—sometimes four.’ 
“Five or six altogether. What about 
it, Tin Can?” 

“We ain’t doin’ no good for our 
country here,” Tin Can answered. 
“Le’s go visit this naughty bunch.” 

“Get a launch ?” 

“Them launches is too talkative,” Tin 
Can objected. “Yuh can hear ’em sput- 
ter five mile away. Might as well send 
‘em a telegram that we’re on our way 
It’s only 
seven Nitchka., 
Le’s swipe a canoe from Injun town, 


as go in one o’ them things. 


miles to the foot o’ 
an’ go quiet.” 
“That’s> best. 
land, little girl?” 
“T know the place.” 
“Well, let’s be on our way. We can 
make it before it comes full daylight.” 
They picked their from 
among the piling and down the beach 
toward the Indian village. The rain 
had ceased, but the wind was rising, and 
the sound of its passage the 
treetops on the mountainside contained 
an increasing note of menace. The 


know where to 


You 


Way out 


among 
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waves kicked up in the small and shel- 
tered bay lapped the beach noisily. 

“Be wet ridin’ outside if this wind 
holds,” Tin Can prophesied. 

Heenan ‘grunted. “I belong at the 
bottom, of the sea,” he said bitterly. 
“T bet I’d poison the crabs! To get 
into a mess like this after the promise 
I give Shep!” 

“T wouldn't sleep peaceful o’ nights 
myself if Old Lady Williams lost out 
account o’ our damn’ foolishness,” Tin 
Can added. He stumbled on a boat 
in the dark. “Strike a light, Bill, an’ 
let’s see if this craft looks foolproof.” 


Mount Nitchka, one of the hundreds 
of extinct volcanoes scattered through- 
out southeastern and southwestern 
Alaska, rears its cup-shaped head 
nearly four thousand feet above the 
sea that beats at its rocky base. The 
irregular circle of the cone is—roughly 


—perhaps three hundred yards in diam- ° 


eter. The circumference of this cone 
is like to the rim of a giant vase, 
roughly notched. The walls of the 
cater itself, some seven or eight hun- 
dred feet deep, are all honeycombed 
with caves like unto the horizontal 
stopes in a mine. 

In one of these rock caves or natural 
feet the rim 
eastern side of the 


stopes, a hundred below 
of the cone on the 
crater, five men sat on blanket packs 
about a tremendous lamp with a cir- 
cular wick placed on the rock floor. The 
cave was about seven feet high by thirty 
long and twelve deep. On the outer 
edge, overhanging the pit below, ran 
a bulging ledge of rock—a natural bal- 
cony—some three feet broad. Above 
the cave, a bulge of rock hid the rim 
of the crater from the view of any one 
standing on this overhanging platform. 
A small rope ladder dangling at the 
entrance of the cave told of the man- 
ner of descent from the hidden rim 
above. The rear of the cave was piled 
high with were 


5 


salmon cases; some 


empty, others were packed with small 
round tins. There was a Yukon stove 
in the place, a neatly stacked pile of 
firewood, and a pile of provisions— 
smoked fish, meats, and groceries. 
Cusick and the Chinaman.who had 
dealt with Heenan and Harris sat close 
together on one side of the lamp. Of. 
the other three, two, by their appear- 
ance, were sailors—hulking, light-haired 
Swedes—while the third was a short, 
squat, hook-nosed, bow-legged, stocky 
individual addressed only as “cap,” who 
spoke with a pronounced Yankee twang. 
“I’m no coward an’ well ye know it,” 
the stocky little man rasped. “I’ve been 
buckin’ the law for forty years, run- 
nin’ contraband everywhere from Val- 
paraiso to Nome, an’ I take notice that 
them as wants a risky job done neat 
most generally look the old man up. 
When I ‘fell’ in Frisco, I did my bit 
without a squeal, didn’t 1? You know 
who all I could ‘a’ lagged for San 
Quentin if I’d been minded to open my 
trap, Lee? There was twelve of ‘em 
in on that deal, an’ you know that I 
could ’a’ gone scot-free if I’d been 
minded to squeak. But you bet I didn’t! 
They gimme the water cure till I 
fainted, too, but I never spoke the name 


o’ any pal that was in on that deal with 
I’m no dern coward, but I’m goin’ 


That 


me. 
to lay off this game for a while. 
utter’s hangin’ round 
these waters too steady to suit me. I’ve 
sighted her the last two trips, both 
in an’ out, an’ I’m goin’ to lay off for 
a while. That’s me!” 

“T guess other halibut schooners have 
sighted her, too,” Cusick said scorn- 
fully. “There isn’t a chance of their 
making this cache. Walker’s goin’ to 
start shippin’ his salmon in a week or 
two now, an’ we want all we can get to 
send below with his stuff an’ make a 
grand clean-up. We can all make 
enough on this deal, if we carry it 
through, to quit the game an’ go it 


easy.” 


revenue c been 
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“Nary another trip right now,” cap 
declared. “I’ve got a feelin’ same as 
I had before they nebbed me in Frisco, 
an’ I’m goin’ to lay off in time this trip. 
I got by pretty easy in San Quentin— 
trusty from the first week—but it was 
no joke, an’, believe me, I’m not look- 
in’ for board an’ lodgin’ on McNeil’s 
Island. I’ve talked with boys that have 
done bits in those Federal pens, an’ 
they tell me they're frights. Clean up 
on what I’ve brought in already, an’ 
we'll have a soft winter.” 

“Meet the Oleander Monday, cap,” 
Cusick urged. “We've got two hundred 
and fifty tins, all paid for, coming on 
her, an’ if we could just add that to 
what we’ve already , 

“Nothin’ doin’, I had a nice little 
fortune put together there in Frisco, 
an’ it was tryin’ to add that last little 
bit to make enough that got me my 
tumble. Not again!” 

The elderly Chinaman forestalled 
Cusick’s retort with a twitch of his 
arm. He rose and beckoned Cusick 
aside. 

“No likee,” he whispered. “Lis gov- 
elment boat lun aloun’ too much. We 
blettah glet lis dope to clannery vely 
quick, so? I vely much ‘flaid about 
Sadie. She vely blad gel, lun away so.” 

Cusick swore fluently. “You think 
she’d crack ?” 


Lee shook his head. “You vely blig 


damn’ fool bling her lis place,” he criti- 


cized. 

“She was your niece and I thought 
she was all right. It never even 
curred to me that she didn’t already 
know about it.” 

“Vely blad,” Lee chanted. “Now she 
lun away, vely much more blad.” 

“Well, you stay and take charge of 
getting the dope off to the cannery, 
then. I’ve got to back and get 
Williams’ stakes off that ground and 
my own on there before that 
Heenan an’ his shrimp of a pardner 
start something. If he’s got a vein of 


Oc- 


ye 
get 


any size there like the samples 
Well, we won’t have to monkey with 
opium, Lee.” 

Lee nodded. “You go now. 
clare all thing here.” 

“I'm not goin’ till daylight,” Cusick 
grumbled. “I’ve had enough o’ that 
trail in the dark.” 

“What are you two crooks hatchin’ ?’ 
cap demanded harshly. “We're all in 
on this game, an’ I don’t like these 
two-handed side bets.” 

“Other business, cap,” Cusick ex- 
plained. “We've decided to lay off with 
what we’ve got an’ move the dope down 
to the cannery right away.” 

“To-mollow night.” Lee nodded. 

“T’'ll be glad when it’s done,” cap 
muttered. “I’ve got that old feelin’ in 
my bones. I don’t like it.” 

“Well, deal a few hands o’ blackjack 
an’ forget it, cap.” Cusick laughed. 

The old man’s eyes brightened as he 
drew out a deck. “By Hickey, I'll do 
that, too!” 

The five gathered about one blanket 
and the game began. A small stone 
rattled down the steep wall of the-crater 
above the cave and lit on the ledge. The 
captain jumped to his feet and whipped 
a short-barreled revolver from his coat 
pocket. 

“Aw, set down,” Cusick said wearily. 
to-night. 


I take 


’ 


“You've got the hickwillies 
They’re always rattlin’ down that way 
from the rim, especially when the wind 
blows.” 

The captain tiptoed to the ledge and 
listened attentively. There was no fur- 
ther suspicious sound, and he pocketed 
his gun and resumed his seat. 

“T got that old feelin’,” he repeated 
nervously. “You can laugh all you want 
to, but—— You good? Good, he 
says. One to you. That break you? 
Take’s a king an’ says it makes him 
good. Ha, ha! Blow back if you’re 
busted, boys. All satisfied ?” He 
turned over his own two cards, a jack 


“A stiff! Well, I’m 


and a seven-spot. 
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not drawin’ to that to-night. I'll pay 


eighteen.” 


To reach the base of Nitchka from 
the village of Satka, it is necessary to 
cross an open channel five miles wide. 
The northern end of this channel, at 
one extremity of the island on which 
Nitchka is located, is the beginning of a 
strip of water much wider, though 
dotted with innumerable small islands, 
which runs into the open Pacific. At 
the northern end of the first channel, 
the ground swell from the ocean is at 
all times perceptible, and this, com- 
bined with the tide rips and the strong 
winds that whistle through the narrow 
passage between the mountain, ranges, 
makes one of the nastiest seas imagin- 
able for a small boat. 

The shallow, eighteen-foot dugout 
canoe, tossed high on the white crests 
of the choppy waves, was continually 
half full of water and in danger of be- 
ing swamped. In the bow knelt Hee- 
nan, plying his short paddle furiously, 
deluged by the wind-driven spray from 
each successive crest as the sharp prow 
cut through it. In the stern Harris 
fought, panting heavily from his exer- 
tions, but never too winded to waste an 
occasional breath in unheard grum- 
bling. The half-caste girl, Sadie, sat flat 
in the bottom of the canoe, bailing 
steadily with an old oil can. Tide and 
wind were against them. They had left 
Satka near to midnight, and had accom- 
plished the first four miles, through 
comparatively smooth water, in a little 
more than half an hour. Then the full 
force of the wind had struck them, and 
the next two miles had cost them nearly 
an hour. It was half past one in the 
morning, and the wind was blowing 
more strongly all the while. Both men 
were well spent. The girl was chilled 
to the bone from her immersion in the 
cold water, and shivering in spite of 
her constant work at bailing. 

The conquering of the last mile con- 


sumed more than forty minutes, and 
when the shore loomed close ahead, both 
Harris and Heenan were exhausted 
from their violent efforts. It was pitch 
dark and impossible to pick a landing 
place. When they were within ten yards 
of the shore on which the choppy waves 
were breaking angrily, Heenan gave one 
final stroke, and, turning, grasped the 
girl in his arms. The canoe rose on 
the crest of a wave and came down 
with a crash on a protruding rock. The 
three were pitched overboard by the 
shock. Harris had little difficulty in 
scrambling ashore, but Heenan, en- 
cumbered by the girl as he was, was 
hard put to it to attain the safety of 
the beach. 

Rolled under again and again by the 
swiftly succeeding, short waves, slip- 
ping and stumbling on the slimy, smooth 
bowlders, bruised and bleeding from a 
nasty contusion on his head, he at length 
freed himself from the turbulent wa- 
ters, and stood panting by the side of 
his partner, with the girl lying limp in 
his arms. 

“T’ll bet I knocked her out on one o’ 
them rocks,” he panted. “No chance 
to get a light, an’ it’s darker’n the in- 
side of a black bear.”” He fell to chafing 
the girl’s wrists and temples. 

“Dawg-gone water!” Tin Can mut- 
tered. “If fish just had legs an’ lungs, 
it’d be plumb useless, wouldn’t it?” 

The girl gasped and stirred. ‘Take 
it easy,” Heenan soothed. “You hurt 
anywheres ? 

“N-no,” she stammered. 
c-cold. I c-can w-walk now.” 

“Can yuh find the trail in this dark ?” 

“Yes. There is very big rock on the 
shore at the very end of the island. 
We are below it yet. If we walk the 
beach, we sure come to it. The trail 
up from the top of that 


” 


“J-just 


goes right 
rock.” 

“T know 
Can put in. 


where that rock is,” Tin 
“T remember seein’ it on 
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the point. Big’s any man-sized house. 
It’s ahead a piece yet.” 

Heenan bent his back. “Climb on,” 
he instructed the girl. ‘It'll be colder 
ridin’, but it’s better’n cuttin’ your lit- 
tle feet on these rocks.” 

With the girl astraddle of his broad 
back, her slender arms c!asped about his 
neck, Heenan set off down the rocky 
beach, stumbling frequently on the 
treacherous wet rocks in his haste, but 
never endangering the tender burden he 
bore. The sense of the soft little body, 
the touch of the small arms, her pretty, 
comradely trust in him, filled Heenan 
with a tender glow of protective affec- 
tion for the strange girl. -Dominant, 
powerful, self-reliant at all times as the 
big man was, weakness or need in any 
one invariably invoked a response of 
aid from him. Under pretense of ar- 
ranging her arms more comfortably, 
he reached up and took her small hand 
in one of his own rough ones. It was 


unbelievably soft and fine of texture. 


Heenan touched it as a flower lover 
might stroke the soft petals of a beau- 
tiful rose, filled with a sense of pleas- 
ant wonder. 

“Pretty little kid!” he thought to him- 
self, and whether or not the girl sensed 
the fact, nothing short of Heenan’s 
death would have resulted in her re- 
turn to her uncle. 

Within fifteen minutes, Harris, 
lead, announced that he ‘had bumped 
into the great rock that $tood out on 
the beach like a giant boot toe thrust 
out from the forest. Laboriously they 
scaled this rock, and, guided by the girl’s 
instructions, Harris located the narrow 
trail cut through the tangled under- 
brush. Slipping, stumbling, drenched 
by the shower from every branch their 
passage shook, feeling out the trail in 
the dark with their feet and hands, they 
started the long climb to the summit. 
When they emerged from the woods 
at the timber line, the clouds to the east- 
ward were faintly alight with the first 


in the 


hint of the coming dawn. Over shale 
and rough rock their way led on to 
the rim of the crater. Burdened as he 
was by the girl, Heenan was some 
hundred yards down the slope when 
Harris reached the rim. The latter met 
him before he had covered half the 
distance. 

“T can hear ’em,” Tin Can announced, 
in a whisper. “I know Cusick’s there, 
‘cause I heard some one call his name. 
I dunno how many they is, but they’s 
quite a bunch. They’s a little windlass 
fixed up on the edge there an’ a rope 
ladder rigged to it that leads down to 
where they be. We got our rabbits, 
Bill, but how are we goin’ to fry ’em?” 

Heenan swung the girl about and 
carefully set her on her feet. “You 
stick right here,” he instructed her. 
“Hide back o’ one o’ these bowlders if 
yuh hear anybody comin’ this way, but 
don’t run away, whatever yuh hear. 
Come on, Tin Can!” 

“We could lay along the trail an’ 
wait for ’em,” Tin Can suggested. «I 
ain’t strong for doin’ no circus stunts 
on a rope ladder over a thousan’ feet 
or so 0’ cold air ornamented so care- 
less here an’ there with sharp, hard 
rock.” 

“If Cusick’s got that map, I’m goin’ 
to get it an’ quick!”’ Heenan said furi- 
ously. “If they got down that rope, so 
can I, an’ I’m there, I’ll take 
my chances o’ shootin’ my way out 
again. I'll be ready an’ they won’t.” 

“Go on an’ commit suicide,” Tin Can 
said resignedly. “I'll be right along 
with yuh. Small loss. From the way 
we done acted yestiddy an’ to-day, we 
ain’t real fitten to live nohow. Go right 
ahead, Bill.” 

They gained the rim of the crater, and 
Heenan located the rope ladder hang- 
ing to the low windlass. He drew his 
revolver and carefully eased himself 
down on the rope. 

“Follow me down when the 
starts, Tin Can,” he whispered. 


once 


muss 
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“T’ll be right on top o’ yuh,” Harris 
said, suddenly earnest. “Luck to yuh, 
Bill. Go get ’ém an’ I'll clean up the 


leavin’s if they is any.” 

Cautiously Heenan let himself down 
over the great bulge of rock that hid 
the entrance to the stope below, work- 
ing with infinite caution to prevent dis- 
lodging stones or swinging the ladder in 


a telltale manner. In spite of his care, 
a loose pebble was dislodged and rat- 
tled down with what seemed to Hee- 
nan, hanging to the slender ladder over 
the dark pit, the roar of a landslide. 
He heard footsteps on the rock below 
and the voice of Cusick chiding the old 
captain for his fears—then the flow of 
talk as the game was resumed. He 
drew a deep breath and let himself 
down a little farther. 

He worked his way at length free 
of the greatest bulge of the rock to 
where the wall sloped inward, and hung 
on the ladder, unsupported. He could 
see the light, now, shining from the en- 
trance to the cave some twenty feet 
below him. He lowered himself an- 
other foot and gasped suddenly, while 
a shock of pure horror tingled through 
him. One of the strands of the ladder, 
chafing on the rough overhang, had 
parted under the strain of his great 
weight, and he hung suspended by but 
the one line attempt 
to climb upward for fear the one rope 
If he dropped 


He d ired not 


would not sustain him. 
now, he might strike the projecting 
ledge that he could make out below in 
the light that issued from the mouth of 
the cave. He must continue. 

The thought of Tin Can’s danger, 
should he attempt to follow, crossed his 
mind, but the rope had parted above 
the spot where the wall sloped inward, 
and he knew that Tin Can would dis- 
cover it before he had passed the point 
where he could still cling to the slop- 
ing rock and climb back to safety. 

Ashiver with the awful horror of 
great heights, he continued his descent 


until his feet were even with the roof 
of the stope. He stopped here for a 
moment, considering whether he should 
continue his descent slowly and risk be- 
ing seen before he gained the ledge, or 
let go and drop for it, taking the risk 
of losing his balance and plunging to 
the dark depths far below. The remain- 
ing ropey strained beyond its capacity 
by his weight, decided the matter for 
him. 

He sensed the give to it as the strands 
began to part on the rough rack above 
him, and a moment later he fell—fell 
like a plummet past the lighted mouth 
of the stope and lit on his hands and 
knees at the very edge of the narrow 
ledge. One leg slipped over the edge 
and he lost a precious fraction of an 
instant recovering his balance. In that 
fraction the old captain drew and fired. 
Heenan felt the wind of the flying lead 
on his temple and replied to the shot 
even as it passed. The old captain threw 
back his head and his gun dropped. As 
Heenan fired, the Chinaman grabbed 
the great lamp and hurled it at him. 
Heenan dodged, and the flaming lamp 
whirled down into the darkness of the 
pit. 

Its going left Stygian darkness in the 
cave. The positions of the men, how- 
ever, were photographed on Heenan’s 
brain, and he made straight for Cusick. 
His outstretched arms encircled a body, 
a rough fist spanked hard on his cheek, 
and then he rolled on the rough rock 
floor, locked with his old enemy, whom 
he had driven from the country twenty 
years before. Cusick was fighting rather 
to gain his freedom than to kill his ad- 
versary, and Heenan was fighting to 
hold him. His gun had been torn from 
his hand in the first shock of the en- 
counter, and he clutched for Cusick’s 
hands to determine if he had a weapon. 
He felt steel—there was a report—a 
yellow flash close to his cheek. 

He twisted the wrist he held with all 
his strength and felt the fingers open, 
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heard the clank of the metal on the rock 
as the gun fell. Then the arm was torn 
loose from his grasp and blows rained 
on his face. He returned them as best 
he might, and then suddenly felt in his 
left shoulder a sensation as of a tiny 
stream of warm water poured on the 
bare flesh. Heenan had felt steel be- 
fore and knew it. He groped desper- 
ately for the striking arm, and the with- 
drawing knife sliced his palm. He made 
another grab, caught the wrist as the 
blade descended once more, and, grasp- 
ing it with the other hand as well, 
twisted it violently and heard the knife 
go the way of the gun. 

The cave was a bedlam of echoing 
shouts. Heenan, certain that Cusick 
and Cusick alone would have possession 
of the coveted map, battled furiously, 
intent only on the subjugation of his 
antagonist, and for the moment unmind- 
ful of the others and thoughtless of 
his manner of escape after he had dealt 
with Cusick. Over and over they 
rolled on the rough stone floor of the 
cave, first one and then the other on 
top, slugging and straining furiously. 
Then Heenan, for the moment on his 
back, flung out one arm and his hand 
encountered only space. With a thrill 
of terror he realized that they had rolled 
out onto the ledge and were fighting 
on the brink of the abyss. Struggle as 
desperately as he might, he was forced 
farther and farther over the edge, until 
he knew that another two inches would 
overbalance him. 

With a superhuman effort, he 
squirmed back under Cusick and tossed 
him toward the threatening brink. He 
heard Cusick’s shrill scream of fright 
and knew that he was slipping. Intent 
only on recovering the coveted map, 
Heenan whirled and grasped his old en- 
emy’s coat collar as Cusick slid over the 
edge. Panting for breath, he knelt and 
heaved the gambler back to safety, deal- 
ing him a mighty blow on the point of 
the chin as he pulled him back from 


death. Cusick grunted and relaxed in 
Heenan’s arms. . 

Heenan was suddenly conscious that 
a light had been made, and, dropping 
Cusick for the moment, he turned to- 
ward the cave to face any enemy the 
light might disclose to him. What he 
saw caused him to gasp with wonder. 
The Chinaman, Lee, and the two 
Swedes were lined up along the wall of 
the stope, their hands elevated above 
their heads. Before them stood two 
other men holding revolvers on the 
cowed smugglers. The stocky captain 
lay on the rock floor, nursing a wound 
in his right shoulder and loudly be- 
moaning the fate that was shaping his 
course for another term in the peniten- 
tiary. 

The men in control of the situation 
wore uniforms, and Heenan recognized 
one of them as the captain of the rev- 
enue cutter Orca. Thén he became 
dimly aware of a thick rope dangling 
just beside him, and a body slid down 
and plumped onto the ledge. He looked 
up and saw the trapper, Walter Mc- 
Gregor, grinning down at him. 

“All right, old man?” McGregor in- 
quired. “I’ve seen Sadie and she told 
me the yarn. You hurt?” 

Heenan shook his head and hurriedly 
searched Cusick’s pockets. His face 
lightéd as his questing fingers encoun- 
tered the map he sought, and he trans- 
ferred it to his own inside vest pocket. 

“Didn’t get here a mite too soon, 
did we?” McGregor rattled on. “You 
had your nerve with you, tackling this 
gang alone. What do you think o’ my 
girl, Bill? Ain’t she some lady? Huh?” 

Heenan blinked. “How’d you get 
here?” 

“T been trailin’ this bunch for two 
weeks with the U. S. bunch. Guess 
we’ve made some clean-up, huh? - Too 
bad to send my future wife’s uncle to 
the pen, but he would be nasty about 
the weddin’. No other way.” 
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Cusick stirred and groaned. Heenan 
rose and laughed down at the awaken- 
ing man. 

“I told yuh twenty years ago to keep 
out o’ this territory, Cusick,” he said. 
“T reckon the old U. S.’ll make yuh do 
what I say now for a spell. I mebbe 
can’t prove old Shep’s killin’ on yuh, 
but you'll do your nice little bit for 
smugglin’, anyhow.” 

The stubby old captain with the nasal 
twang raised himself on his elbow and 
wailed. 

“I had the feelin’ in my bones,” he 
moaned. “I had the feelin’. I wonder 
will they make me a trusty on Mc- 


Neil’s?” 


“Go on, Sadie, kiss him good-by,” 
McGregor laughingly urged his bride of 
an hour, as they stood at the foot of 
the gangplank of the Seattle-bound 
steamer at Satka, bidding Harris and 
Heenan farewell. Harris made a 


grimace and skipped up the plank to 


the deck. The blushing, dimpling half- 
caste girl shyly slid her arms about 
Heenan’s neck and touched her small 
red lips to his. 

“Good-by, my very nice man,” she 
said softly. “You very good, and I think 
of you often.” 

Heenan was crimson with embarrass- 
ment. 


“Sure,” he stammered. “That’s right 








Well, s’long, Walt. Good-by, little girl. 
Glad I could—could help yuh out.” 

“My very nice man,” Sadie cooed 
again, as he went up the gangplank. 

The newly made husband and wife 
stood on the dock, waving to Heenan 
and Harris until the steamer plowed 
out of sight around the bend. 

“It’s the bunk,” Tin Can declared, 
with a dismal shake of his head. “Don’t 
I know? She'll be splittin’ his head 
with a fryin’ pan ’side of a month, an’ 
he’ll be sizin’ her up an’ wonderin’ what 
brand o’ eye trouble he was sufferin’ 
from when he thought she was good 
lookin’. Wives is the bunk, Bill.” 

There was a far-away look in Hee- 
nan’s blue eyes. He fingered the 
precious map in his inner vest pocket, 
and the look of love and joy in the old 
prospector’s eyes at their last sight of 
the photograph of his wife and child 
was clear in his memory. He was a 
little awed by the marriage ceremony he 
had so recently witnessed, and the look 
the bride had given her husband when 
the minister had pronounced them one 
haunted his mind like the lingering of 
an exquisite perfume.’ He was filled 
with a great sense of loneliness. 

“T never had one,” he muttered. His 
fingers tightened on the rail till the big 
knuckles stood out white, and a spasm 
of pain that passed as it came twisted 


“Cod! 


his big face. I never had one! 
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ILES’ principal trouble was too 
much college. College is the 
greatest thing in the world— 
while you're at college—but 
it’s like bathing; you mustn’t 

stay in too long or there’s no reaction. 
After college there’s life to react to, 
and that is done by forgetting books; 
and Miles Putney Parkes could as soon 
have forgotten to put on his clothes in 
the morning. 

He had graduated early, and then had 
hung about Mrs. A. Mater begging for 
more degrees like a little Oliver. At 
twenty-six he had a bad case of enlarge- 
ment of book learning; only, as there 
was no one to diagnose it, he didn’t 
know what ailed him. I dread to men- 
tion the things Miles did not know, but 
that was assuredly the reason why he 
had decided upon being an author, and 
he had come to the country for a sum- 
mer of literary labor. 

His habitat was ideal. At the end 
of a long lane between orchard and pas- 
ture stood a very old-fashioned brick 
house with an old-fashioned garden in 
front and at the rear a high cornfield 
sloping to the wooded hills. This was 
the Old Farmhouse, historic by virtue 
of General Washington’s having—of 
course—once stayed there overnight. It 
belonged to the John Wilbur Ely lands, 
and the Pierceys rented it for farming 
purposes. 


Miles was the only boarder. He was 
a big, well-formed chap, well profiled, 
with upstanding hair and an outstand- 
ing Parkes nose, and in attire he con- 
formed to every formality of summer 
negligee. Even a tie that cut loose in 
color failed to compromise him, because 
eyeglasses chaperoned it and kept it in 
bounds. On casual sight, one would 
have been justified in setting him down 
for a nice, wholesome, honest prig. But 
Mrs, Piercey was a divining woman, 
and she saw in this young man some- 
thing more than book learning or book 
writing, where you and I would have 
failed. 

“He just needs to know life,” she 
thought, and then sighed because the 
only sort thereabouts was farm life, and 
that did not fill the bill. 

Nevertheless, he did not despise the 
lessons of farm life, as he frankly 
owned one day when he went with her 
about the barns and outhouses. It was 
the first time he had ever met domestic 
animals on their own hearth, and he 
was as polite to them as if they had 
been people. He smiled at the pigs and 
cows and was respectful to the horses 
that poked their friendly heads out of 
the stalls beneath the mountains of 
raftered hay. He was still more re- 
spectful to Tommy, the great pedigreed 
bull who stood sullenly dozing in his 
own special stall. And on the way to 
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the house he said suddenly and 
naively: “Mrs. Piercey, I never guessed 
what a farm was like. “You will think 
I’m a fool—and probably I am!” And 
that was what she liked—his willing- 
ness to admit his ignorance, a thing 
that the real prig never can do, because 
that is just why he is a real prig. 

As they reached the house, the R. 
F. D. was just bringing Mrs. Piercey 
a letter. As it was totally dumfound- 
ing in its contents, it is here appended 
in full: 

My Dear Mrs. Ey: I will at once say 
that I am Hester Ely, John Wilbur Ely’s 
daughter. I am trying to understand wom- 
en’s industrial conditions, and think farm 
life may be the solution of the problem. So 
I want to know farm life from the ground 
up. Would you let me come to you to work? 
I would learn quickly, and of course ex- 
pect no wages until I merit them. If you 
will let me come, I will be there in about a 
week. And may I ask you to tell no one? 
I don’t want even my own family to know 
yet. I am, yours sincerely, 

Hester Ety. 

“If that don’t beat all!’ mused Mrs, 
Piercey. “What won't rich girls get 
into their heads? T'll have to let her 
come. I do need help, and girls won’t 
work on farms—they all go to the sum- 
mer hotels; and she'll find that out, too. 
I can tell her that.” 

And then she went in and wrote the 
reply. And when she had written it, 
she suddenly thought of Miles, the 
young boarder. If what he wanted was 
life—well, here was the setting for ad- 
venture—the heiress of the farm in dis- 
guise as a hired girl! For in the matter 
of adventure, womanlike she inclined to 
the romantic, guessing the ignorance of 
Miles to lie deepest along that line. 

Miles, meantime, had gone on to the 
garden. It was a sunny morning. The 
bees were humming, from the house 
came the odor of fruits preserving, and 
from Miles’ pipe came presently the 
smoke of contentment, as he went au- 
thoring to and fro along the tiled walk 
between the hollyhocks and boxwood, 


It was not your popular author he 
meant to be, but something dignified, 
and in the historical line. Miles’ hobby 
was the antique, the old. In college he 
had been a history shark, and most of 
all he inclined to the colonial. He was 
an authority on such things as harpsi- 
chords and snuffboxes and long pistols, 
and no one on earth could fool him on 
old china or mahogany. Judge, then, 
of the appeal of this old house, with 
its hewn rafters, its double doors, its 
steps up and steps down—all the old 
original structure, in the most complete 
preservation. It was ideal for his work, 

As he walked up and down, he saw 
a dusty girl come up the lane and open 
the yard gate. She carried a cheap 


wicker suit case and looked hot and 
tired. Mrs. Piercey had just come from 
the dairy, and Miles overheard the con- 
versation. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said the 
“Are you needing any 


dusty girl. 
help?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Piercey, “I might 
be—but I’ve got a young 1 a girl 
coming next week. So I guess I can’t 
take you.” 

“Couldn’t you maybe find something 
I could do till she comes?” asked the 
dusty one respectfully, but coaxingly. 

“But why don’t you look for a steady 
job? If I took you, you’d have to go 
when the other comes.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’d expect to, but I’d 
be awful glad to stay till then. I'd take 
small wages.” 

“But most girls go to the summer 
hotels.” 

The dusty one grinned. It was a de- 
lightfully knowing grin. “Oh, hotels! 
Forget it! I’ve been cashier in a city 
restaurant. J’m for country life, J am.” 

This made an impression on Mrs. 
Piercey. After proper cogitation, she 
accepted the little vagrant, who emitted 
a distinctly relieved “Thank you, 
ma’am!” and followed inside with the 
wicker case. 
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Somehow, Miles was relieved him- 
self, the girl had seemed so anxious. 
He resumed his walking and author- 
ing as if a load had been lifted from his 
mind, too. Think of carrying a suit 
case about the country, looking for 
work! 

At dinner—the noon + meal—she 
waited at table. Miles had forgotten 
about her until he saw a rounded arm 
coming from behind him and lowering 
vegetables at his plate. He observed 
the arm’s owner. She was not dusty 
now ; she wore clean, stiff gingham ; and 
she was attending very strictly, even 
solemnly, to her new task. Mrs. 
Piercey was very nice to her and called 
her “Matey” motheringly. 

“T guess,” she said to Miles, “your 
room won't look so ontidy now. She’s 
right handy.” 

Each part of the day seemed best as 
he lived it, but somehow the afternoon 
walk home from the distant beach 
pleased him most. He was freshened 
by the swim, his thoughts were free 
after the morning’s work, and he could 
enjoy the countryside. It was so truly 
a countryside, with its lanes and fields 
and stately groves and its pastures 
dotted with kine. He thought of them 
as kine. If a coach and four could only 
have come by, to complete the illusion 
of the leisured past which so delighted 
his history-grazing soul! 

Alas, the eternal flaw! 
ferent from coaches and fours! 
of times he was honked off the road 
and down into the weeds, while some 
dust-raising devil of an automobile sped 
by, tearing out of the scene its leisured- 
past effect like a tooth wrenched from 
a jaw. He hated those things. 

And to-day more than ever. It 
chanced that the farm dog, Duff, who 
had taken a fancy to him, had followed 
As they were coming 


And so dif- 


Dozens 


him to the beach. 
home, a great speeding car shot by and 
rolled Duff all over the road, from 
which he arose in the disguise of a dust 


heap, to fill the welkin with anguished 
wails for a mangled foot and a slain 
faith in humanity. Miles carried him 
the rest of the way home, boiling with 
rage. 

It was Matey, the new girl, who 
helped him bind Duff’s broken foot. 
Miles was exptessing himself rather 
freely, and from excoriating automo- 
biles he went on to the whole speed- 
mad present, contrasting it very unfa- 
vorably with an earlier day when peo- 
ple had time to be humane. 

Matey finished her first-aid activities 
and stood up, regarding him thought- 
fully. But an idea had come to him like 
a flash that here was matter for an 
essay—say, on “Mannerless Motorists” 
or something of that sort—whereby he 
might publish their shame to the world; 
and in sudden zeal, he departed for his 
room to begin the worthy work. Matey 
patted Duff—who by now rather rel- 
ished his mishap, it had brought him so 
much attention—and said to him: 

“Duff, I’m not unsympathetic, but tell 
me honest—wouldn’t you rather be run 
over by an automobile than live before 
they invented em? You can get over 
a broken foot, but it’s not so easy to 
get over being born a hundred years 
too late!” 

And Duff actually agreed with her, 
the traitor! 

Next d iy Miles wa§S fated to give fur- 
ther proof of his anachronism. Two 
elderly ladies came up from Laurel Inn 
to see the farmhouse, and, as he knew 
them slightly, he took them about, 
springing his treasures of carving, raft- 
ering, tiling, double-dooring, and all the 
old-fashionedness in general, and incit- 
ing them to the wildest of elderly lady 
ecstasies. Oh, the dear, darling old 
place! Oh, the wonderful bit of the 
real old past! And how adorable of the 
dear Elys to presérve it thus, instead 
of turning it into a modern model farm! 
Most of all they raved about the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Piercey and Matey were 
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making jelly. Matey stared after them, 
but Mrs. Piercey was indifferent. 

“Folks like them are always coming 
here fo see the farm. They go crazy 
about anything that’s old and inconveni- 
ent. If they had the work to do, they’d 
wish it was modern, I guess.” 

“But the young man—he’s worse than 
they are!” said Matey. 

“He’s very highly educated,” said 
Mrs. Piercey. “His books have made 
him like that.” 

“I thought books were to help peo- 
ple,” said Matey. 

“Matey,” said Mrs. Piercey, “you 
mustn’t discuss the boarders with your 
employer. Maybe in the restaurant it 
was the custom, but-this is different. I 
tel! you for your own good.” 

“Yes’m,” said Matey meekly. 

A little later she had an errand to 
Miles’ room with towels and a huge 
pitcher of water. He was there, writ- 
ing, and when he saw the pitcher, he 
got up and took it from her. 

“You mustn’t carry things as heavy 
as that,” he said. 

Her amazing reply was a suddenly 
doubled-up arm, and the calm order: 
“Feel my muscle.” 

He flushed and hesitated, but she did 
not remove her arm. He fumbled with 
his fingers over a very creditable mus- 
cle, and she nodded. Then she touched 
her forehead. 

“Your muscle’s there, isn’t it?” she 
“I know; you write.” And in 
“Ts it a love 


said. 
reverent tones, she added: 
story ?” 

He coughed. Why did he feel guilty 
all of a sudden because it was not a 
love story? He assumed a reproving 
dignity, whereat she looked disap- 
pointed. 

“G’wan!” she said slowly. Then, in 
another tone, triumphant: “G’wan! Of 
course it’s a love story! But I’m not 
prying, you know. I happen to know 
some writers—they come to the restau- 
rant. Charley Roantrotter—know him? 


Novelettes, he calls his. I don’t blame 
you for not telling; even Charley says 
it gets on his conscience sometimes. 
But how can you write love stories 
without you know all about lové? So 
he says he’s not to blame. It’s for truth 
in fiction; he doesn’t do it just to flirt. 
He suffers a lot sometimes from his con- 
science. He calls ’em ‘episodes.’” 

Miles blushed redder than before, and 
at once took on great dignity. 

“I’m engaged upon something histori- 
cal,” he said, with emphasis. 

Immediately he wished he hadn’t said 
that, she looked so disillusioned. He 
felt that he had fallen in her estima- 
tion—an unexpectedly unpleasant sen- 
sation. But again she laughed tri- 
umphantly, knowingly. 

“You think I believe that? You 
write history? And you tell that to 
a girl that’s been cashier in a restau- 
rant? Aw, you can’t fool me!” 

Now, he was both flattered by her 
mistaking him for a sort of Don Juan, 
and also painfully conscious how ter- 
ribly it was a mistake. Episode? Why, 
he had but to peep into his past life 
to find it as bare of episodes as the old 
woman’s cupboard was bare of bones. 

Once, it was true, there had been 
some one—in his college days But 
she had liked some one else. Then, in 
Marblehead one summer But it 
had stopped short, somehow. Even now 
there was a Miss Topping, with whom 
he corresponded. But none of these 
was the real thing. And why was this? 
He had imagined episodes, but he had 
never had them. And why? 

Of course, he snubbed Matey after 
that, but after that she did not ask him 
any more questions. She went about 
her work absorbedly, and if sometimes 
she was inquisitive, she repressed the 
impulse. Mrs. Piercey had taken a 
great fancy to her, and was the more 
gratified because that odd young per- 
son, Hester Ely, had written that she 
would be delayed for another week, and 
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meantime a hired girl was useful. In 
fact, had she not got that notion of ad- 
venture for Miles, she would have pre- 
ferred to keep Matey and not bother 
with heiresses who had fads. 

She might have felt differently had 
she known how Miles had begun to 
watch the little cashier. She was al- 
ways in his subconsciousness, and for 
all her businesslikeness, something in 
her was always beckoning him, com- 
pelling him to watch her, though he did 
not think her particularly pretty. Again, 
he could not forget that flattering mis- 
take of hers, which she continued to 
make apparently, for her glance con- 
tinued to say: “Ah, you writers! You 
can’t fool me!” And somehow he did 
not want to fool her, or, rather, he did 
want to—he wanted her to believe him 
one of “those writers,” those fellows 
who had episodes. 

Once she came upon him reading 
Shakespeare. 

“There!” she cried. “He was one 
of ’em! Charley Roantrotter told me 
all about him. He wrote sonnets! 
Charley says he must have had a mil- 
lion episodes, to write those sonnets.” 

“He could have done it from obser- 
vation,” said Miles. 

“Ah, that’s what I said to Charley, 
but he said no, it wouldn’t have been 
convincing that way.” 

“Don’t believe everything Mr. Roan- 


trotter tells you,” said Miles testily. 


However, immediately after that in- 
cident, he purposely forgot to mail a 
letter addressed to Miss Topping, and it 
lay on his table a whole day; and he 
put out on his bureau some snapshots 
of his girl cousins in Massachusetts. 
The cousins were but two, but the 
pretty one, Clara, was one of these ver- 
satile people, and taken while canoe- 
ing and riding and in evening dress, 
she passed easily for three different 
girls. Matey, who attended to his room, 
simply had to see them. 

One afternoon Miles did not go down 


to the beach. There was no reason 
for this, therefore he invented one, 
and walked in the garden composing 
a chapter. Presently he saw Matey 
carrying pails to the piggery, and he 
went after her and relieved her of the 
burden. From the piggery they went to 
the barn, and Matey must stop to talk 
to Tommy, the bull. 

“Too bad, Tommy! Tied by the nose 
to last year’s grass, and this year’s out 
there for the picking! It’s a shame!” 

“I’m glad he’s tied,” said Miles de- 
voutly. “I don’t like his eye. It’s sin- 
ister.” 

“Well, it ought to be,” she retorted. 
“Wouldn’t yours be, in his place? 
Think of his fine strength all pent up 
in this little stall! He was made for 
freedom—for standing on a hill and 
proudly ruling the landscape. Think of 
being glorious and strong and orna- 
mental—of having the power to domi- 
nate—and then being cooped up like 
a hermit! No, not a hermit. They 
coop themselves up—who’s sorry for 
them? To have strength, big, fine, mas- 
culine strength, and then go off into a 
retreat, when the world needs strength 
She stopped, and looked side- 
ways up at him. 

“I’m glad he’s tied,” Miles reiter- 
ated. She lowered her gaze. 

On the way to the house, she became 
suddenly humble and bashfully suppli- 
ant, as one who realizes own 
temerity. Would it be too cheeky alto- 
gether if she—that is, if she asked him 
to read her something he had written? 
She had so few chances to learn things. 
It would make her so proud. 

Now, he was dying for just this thing. 
Laughing modestly, but inwardly de- 
lighted, he said he didn’t mind—and he 
went to his room and brought down 
the essay on “Mannerless Motorists.” 
He read it to her while she shelled peas. 

In that essay few crimes and despic- 
abilities were not laid to the wheels of 
It was a short article, but 


one’s 


automobiles. 
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it left little unsaid. Relishingly he 
rolled off such phrases as “the man in 
the road,” the “‘me-and-thee class,” the 
“divine right of way,” the “leaners- 
back-at-ease, while an intimidated hu- 
manity slinks into the dust of the road- 
side as the slaves of Egypt slunk from 
the gilded car of Cleopatra.” He con- 
trasted the “snarling or snapping horn” 
with the silver bugle of the gentle days 
of knighthood, and he closed the final 
peroration with a quotation from Henry 
Esmond: 

“I have seen too much of success in life 
to take off my hat and huzzah to it as it 
passes in its gilded coach, and would do 
my little part with my neighbors on foot, 
that they should not gape with too much 
wonder, nor applaud too loudly.” 


Matey listened in silence, her head 
down, When he ended, she said: “Ah, 
such wonderful language! How much 
you know!” 

“No,” he denied modestly. “No, 
Matey, not at all. Indeed, the very op- 
posite.” But he was glowing with pride. 
3esides, he liked the essay. 

She finished her task and stood up 
suddenly. “Do you know, I’ve got three 
hours off this afternoon? I’m going 
somewhere.” 

“Where?” he asked eagerly. 

“T don’t know. I’d like to see some 
moving pictures. They have good ones 
at Jake’s Landing.” 

“Will you let me take you?” he asked. 

“Oh Do you mean that ?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

She beamed gratitude, and ran away, 
reappearing almost at once in a fresh 
white dress. They rowed across the 
river to Jake’s Landing and the movie 
theater. 

Mrs. Piercey saw them go. 
mused upon the incident. 

“She’s a taking little piece. But she’s 
honest, if she has seen the world. 
Surely she wouldn’t take advantage of 
him?” But she wished that Hester Ely 
would come if she meant to come at all. 


She 


There was no use putting an adven- 
ture in peril. 

As you know, the movies are not 
subtle. The program was romantic. 
The longest film was-a colonial ro- 
mance, with silken dames and _ satin 
bucks, long pistols, and, of course, an 
abduction and a duel, with the final love 
scene and the lovers’ last long kiss as 
the film darkened and went out. 

Matey sat close against him, in the 
twilight of the theater. And some one 
came out and sang an illustrated song: 
“If Somebody thinks I am passingly fair, 
If Somebody thinks I have kisses to spare, 
If Somebody’s thinking of me somewhere, 
Oh, if Somebody loves me, what do I care?” 

The audience joined in the chorus. 
Matey sang, and Miles himself essayed 
it the last time. 

The journey back across the river 
was slow. She dabbled in the_ water, 
and hummed the chorus of the song. 
When he helped her from the boat, he 
held her hand just an instant—until 
she drew it away, laughing a little. He 
laughed, too. 

At supper he watched her all the 
time. She was a dozen Mateys, bewil- 
dering him to distraction. But in the 
eyes of Mrs. Piercey, who observed 
her, she was just one Matey—a new 
and obviously wicked, flirting little 
Matey, taking advantage of a perfectiy 
innocent, unprotected young man. Mrs. 
Piercey was a wise woman, and said 
nothing, but she kept Matey very, very 
busy all the rest of the evening, while 
Miles hung about, smoking and look- 
ing indifferent and casual. 

But much later, when her work was 
done and the rest of the farm was in 
bed, Matey went to the piano and picked 
out the illustrated song, and Miles came 
and stood beside \ver, looking down at 
her while his heart rapped out a tat- 
too against the author’s notebook in his 
vest. 


“If Somebody’s thinking of me somewhere, 
Oh, if Somebody loves me, what do I care?” 
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Her voice was alluring. So was the 
look she cast up at him sideways. 

Before he knew he was going to do 
it, or could do it, he had seized her and 
lifted her right up and had kissed her 
wildly, time after time, while she fought 
in his clasp. 

With the aid of her excellent muscle, 
she got free. 

“You puppy! You great, big, over- 
grown, ignorant puppy! I despise you!” 
And she sailed from the room. 

I know that he should have despised 
himself, and I am embarrassed to say 
that he did not. But “puppy” is not 
a nice word, is it? “Cad” he could have 
borne—it is at least adult—and “brute” 
he would have relished—but 
“puppy”! 

Ah, that was it—his pride had been 
wounded just when he had been so 
sure he was being episodic! How could 
he have expected her to be so angry, 
she who had seemed to expect such 
things from writers? A few mere 
kisses—he tried to be blasé and think 
them mere, but they tingled in his mem- 
ory—why, that Roantrotter chap must 
have done as much as that. Why had 
she been so furious? Unless, indeed, 
she had not thought him one of “those 
unless she had been laughing 


even 


writers,” 
at him, had not thought he would dare 
to do Ah, it was 
unbearable! Of course, no real 
trition could be this 
mind; he was just thrown on the de- 
blamed her for being 


what he had done. 
con- 
born of state of 
fensive, and 
angry. 

Of course, that did not mean that 
he was not going to apologize. But it 
was not so easy as he fancied. She 
avoided him a whole day, coolly and 
scornfully. He was driven to follow 
her about, and he did not relish that. 
At last he waylaid her and said his 
little speech, but it only swaggered and 
sounded hollow and caddish. She heard 
him through in silence. 


“Very well,” she said calmly. “But 
are you aware that’ you haven’t apolo- 
gized to me? You’ve apologized to 
your ancestors—for kissing a hired girl, 
acashier. All right, they’ll forgive you. 
They know it’s not a habit—and you've 
had experience and gained material. So 
you come out ahead. Let it go at that.” 

“Matey!” he cried, flushing scarlet, 
but she left him without another word. 

And thereafter she was coldly digni- 
fied, and he kept as aloof as she. Mrs. 
Piercey perceived the condition of 
things, and wondered. She that 
Miles swaggered in demeanor, and grew 
gloomy in spirits. She saw, too, that 
presently the swagger began to fade, 
and that he began to look at Matey wist- 
fully and then humbly—when he 
thought Matey would not see. And 
then when he knew she would see. In 
short 

In short, Miles was a fellow with a 
conscience, and without experience. It 
never occurred to him that Matey had 
tantalized him. He had not expected 
her to be angry, but what he had done 
he believed he had done volitionally. 
He could see now how he had been a 
puppy, to take advantage of a cashier 
just because she was a cashier and had 
She was a good 


Saw 


notions about writers. 
girl, and a man of the world would not 
have made the blunder. But you can’t 
in one minute that 
man of the 
the 


go up and own all 
you have failed to be a 
world. He absented himself at 
beach for two afternoons. 
Matey, meantime, abruptly 
tinued her dignified rdle, and entered 
upon a deliberate system of persecution. 
She made fun of his historical hobby, 
and when people came to see the farm- 
house, she burlesqued them afterward, 
and in his presence took to saying: 
“Gadzooks!” and “Zounds!”’ And she 
would ask him in an undertone whether 
“Lord Chippendale would have more 
tea,” or, “Another potato, Sir Periwig?” 
or, “Gravy, Squire Highboy?” and 


. 


discon- 
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would laugh maliciously when he 
flushed and looked pained. 

Mrs. Piercey had been holding off 
because Hester Ely -was at last coming 
in a day or so; indeed, just when she 
was feeling unable to keep silent, a 
telegram set the morrow as the date 
of that eccentric young person’s arrival. 
And immensely relieved, Mrs. Piercey 
mentioned the matter at table. 

“T’ll be sorry to lose Matey,” she 
partly fibbed—only partly, though—for 
in spite of everything, she did like the 
little cashier—‘but the new girl’s com- 
ing. This is Matey’s last day.” 

The result of this news was that 
Miles did not finish his meal. Mrs. 
Piercey became very thoughtful, and 
remained in that condition. 

Other things than Mrs. Piercey’s 
thoughtfulness happened that day. First, 
there was the automobile. 

It was a huge red car that sped up 
the lane and halted with a flourish at 


the gate. Matey darted out and greeted 
the driver, and they talked and laughed 
—particularly they laughed. Miles, pac- 
ing in the garden, heard that joyous 


laughter, and bit his pipestem. Then 
Matey ran to the house, and he heard 
her saying to Mrs. Piercey: 

“Tt’s a friend of mine, a chauffeur. 
Can I go for a little ride?” 

in another moment the car had sped 
dowrf the lane, carrying her with it and 
leaving behind it for Miles’ contempla- 
tion the cloud of its mannerless dust. 

It seemed ages before that car re- 
turned. 

Matey was radiant at supper. Miles 
sat gloomy and silent, and Mrs. Piercey 
was grieved for him and very annoyed 
with Matey. She even scolded Matey 
about some domestic mistake, a thing 
she had never done or had to do before. 
But Matey gradually subsided of her 
own accord, and when her work was 
finished, she went into the garden and 
sat there alone. 

And there Miles found her. 


Every one had gone to bed, and 
everything except the moon and the 
honeysuckle, both of which were work- 
ing overtime. Matey was sitting quite 
dejected, staring up at the sky with 
wistful eyes. 

Then he made his real apology. He 
owned to everything, even to being a 
puppy, and having thus recommended 
himself, he told her—in goodness knows 
what words, if any—that he loved her 
and wanted to marry her. 

It might or might not have been that, 
when he first spoke, she turned and 
gave him a look of triumph—but it 
was too swift to be sure about. She 
kept her face from him till he finished, 
and was silent a long time. Then she 
shook her head dejectedly. 

“No. You-can’t do it. You can’t 
marry me. You'll forget me when I’ve 
gone, and that’s what you ought to do. 
You can’t marry a cashier. You know 
that, and so do I.” And she stood up, 
shaking her head. But still she looked 
at him questioningly. 

Whether it was the moonlight or not 

anyhow, she was such a different 
Matey that he was afraid of her. He 
felt so unworthy, and she seemed so 
ethereal and remote—he was just 
afraid. And while he was being afraid 
and tongue-tied, she turned away and 
slipped from the garden. 

Miles did not sleep that night. He 
ought not to have slept. If he could 
have slept, even for a moment, I should 
not care enough about him to narrate 
his history. But now I have to nar- 
rate something about Mrs. Piercey. I 
don’t know what she had done over- 
night, but next morning her attitude 
was absolutely reversed. She had asked 
herself who was she to set up an heir- 
ess if a cashier was what was meant? 
So she waited on Miles when he came 
down late to breakfast, and engaged 
him in conversation—or, rather, she 
monologued while he ate—or did not 
eat—his toast and coffee. 
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“A bright little thing, Matey, ain’t 
she? With a little schooling, she’d shine 
with the best of them. And if some 
one cared Of course, she’s sassy 
and independent, but she’s sweet-dis- 
positioned, too. Lots of girls are sassy 
till they’re mastered by some one they 
like. It’s queer, but it’s just a woman’s 
nature to want to be mastered.” 

And then she hunted up Matey, and 
told her she guessed she might stay 
on at the farm. 

Matey flung her arms about her, and 
cried a little. “Oh, it’s just your kind- 
heartedness—but I can’t stay. I’m lone- 
some for the city. I’m going back.” 

And then and there Mrs. Piercey’s 
faith in hired girls died forever. She 
wished Hester Ely joy of her experi- 
ment with working girls and farms. 

Matey was leaving about noon. Mid- 
morning she had an errand down the 
road and Miles saw her go, pink-ging- 
hamed, across the pasture. He walked 


up and down the lane, awaiting her 
return. 

There was nothing about him to in- 
dicate openly that he was not the Miles 


we have known until now. But he was 
no more that Miles than he was you 
or I, 

A word had done it—or had con- 
That word was—“mas- 
tered.” A to be mas- 
tered. Then, why isa man? Well, to 
master her. Miles the Male was born, 

It was Miles the Male who walked 
that lane, waiting for his prey. And 
from the height of his sudden master- 
fulness, he looked down on that former 
Miles, and jeered. Of course, she had 
refused that Miles. He respected her 
for it—that simple, tongued-tied worm! 
How he must have looked, tremblingly 
acquiescing when she said he couldn’t 
marry a cashier! But now! 

This nature instinct of domination, 
this absolute intention of having his own 
way—and his own mate—had come 
with all the force of things delayed and 


summated it. 


woman wants 


pent. Now, free, it wanted obstacles to 
wreck, foes to slay. This chap in the 
neat negligees was, inside of his skin, 
a sudden-born cave man, thirsting for 
combat and proof by brute strength. He 
would have liked to win her away from 
bone-crushed, jaw-broken rivals, and 
then in his lair conquer her till she came 
trembling and owned herself his mate. 
So he stood, club in hand—figuratively 
saying—on his mound, daring the pow- 
ers to take her from him this time. This 
attitude was absolutely sincere. 

At that moment another male was 
breaking bonds and coming forth to 
do and dare. From the barn door 
stepped Tommy, the bull. His head 
was raised, his angry nostrils scented 
the world from which they had shut 
him and his strength so long. Very 
well, let them try to keep him from it 
now! He wanted them to try; he 
wanted to prove his swift limbs, his 
horns, his mighty neck. Let that force 
which had pent him up come now and 
meet his force—for this time he meant 
to annihilate it, so that it would never- 
more conquer him. He would own that 
world of his, and roam it free, and be 
its ruler. He stood on a little hillock 
and dominated the scene, rolling his red 
eyes. 

Ah, there it came! A brightness and 
a swiftness, the symbol of his servitude! 
That brightness had come to him in4hat 
prison there, offering him bits of 
plucked clover, stolen from the world 
of clover that was his! 

He strode to meet it and kill it. 

From another angle Miles had 
glimpsed the pink gingham just setting 
across the pasture on its return. In his 
intention of capturing it and dragging 
it to his lair, he did not even stop to 
put back the pasture gate, but left it 
open, as he made for Matey, his prey. 

And then he saw Tommy. 

She saw Tommy at the same time, 
Heaven save her! At first she was not 
frightened. He shouted some terrible 
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sound, and she faltered, and then be- 
gan to walk fast, straight toward him. 
And Tommy snorted and lifted his great 
head and bellowed. Matey ran. 

“My God!” muttered Miles. 

Tommy broke into a run. 

There was not even a tree. 

Mrs. Piercey had seen, and was run- 
ning, screaming. 

“Run!” shouted Miles to the pink 
gingham. 

Matey had reached him. He jerked 
off his coat, with the command to her, 
“Run!” He backed, protecting her 
from the charging bull. She did not 
run; she stopped short. 

He flung around on her. She shook 
her head. She was chalk white. 

Tommy was so near that his low- 
ered horns showed like the brackets of 
He was coming like the day 


a shelf. 
of doom. 
The air was rent by the blast of 


something loud and brazen. Across 
the pasture plunged a great red motor 
car, speeding right toward them like a 
lurid streak. It was upon _ tiem. 
Tommy saw it—the red thing, the 
brighter brightness, the swifter swift- 
ness, and he knew it was the force. 

It slowed and some one leaped from 
it even as Tommy charged it. Then 
lommy had locked horns with it. 

Three humans 
while Tommy demolished the red car. 

Came Mr. Piercey and the hands 
with weapons of conquest—and 
Tommy was conquered once more by 
the force just when he had thought to 
slay it. Tommy, you do not understand 
this thing. You never will. 

Mrs. Piercey was the only one who 
fainted outright. Matey lay sobbing on 
the grass of the.lane; then she got up 
and laughed hysterically. 

The man who had jumped from the 
red car also laughed hysterically. 

“Well, Hester—good-by to your car!” 

“Yes,” sobbed and laughed Matey. 

6 


made their escape 


“Hester?” cried Mrs. Piercey, just 
then come to. “Are you Hester Ely?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Piercey!” She sobbed one 
more sob, a humble one, and then pulled 
herself together. “You aren’t angry? 
I was afraid you wouldn’t want me to 
come, so I—I sneaked. This is Mr. 
Roantrotter.” 

“Well for the lands’ sakes!” gasped 
Mrs. Piercey. 

“That was your car?” asked Miles 
chokingly. She nodded. 

They went to the house. 

Except Miles. He stole away to the 
garden. He was not the dominant male 
now. Matey was an heiress. There are 
foes, oh, new-born cave man, that you 
cannot conquer. So Miles knew, just 
as Tommy knew, tied once more in his 
prison stall. 

Came a little draggled pink gingham 
dress to the garden, and put its hand 
on his arm. 

“Miles?” This was said shyly. 

“Yes?” said the undominant male. 

“You risked your life for me!” 

“So did—Roantrotter.” 

“No, he just risked a 
wasn’t his.” 

Miles flung around, his eyes lighting 
as something flashed into his memory. 

“And wouldn’t run when 

told you to. You stayed by me. 
Why did you do that 


She was 


car—that 


you—you 


naturally confused. He 
seized her. 

“You shall be my wife if you're a 
dozen heiresses!” he said, just like that, 
into her flushing, laughing face. And 
he kissed her. 

With that kiss Miles was reborn, and 
this time into the twentieth century. 
And his advice to undominant males 
who prefer books to life and the past to 
the present is, I take it: Patronize 
your own home century. Come on in. 
It’s fine!” 

As for working girls and farms— 
you must ask Matey about that. 


“ 
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Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman, She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish. So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 


follow the same plan of campaign. 


MARIE DE CHEVREUSE 


Archconspirator and Siren 


S 


Le 


a glimpse of the plain below. It was 
dotted with a troop of cavalry, strung 
out and scattered, but riding like mad; 
the cavalry troop that had pursued her 


tala P a twisting pass of the Pyren- 
ees, one late afternoon in 

1628, a woman flogged her 

worn-out horse. The steed 

was dead beat from long and 

merciless riding. His rider’s light 
weight was counteraeted by the heavy 
portmanteau slung over the saddlebow. 
One might have expected the fugi- 


all the way from Paris, and that now— 
thanks to the fact that her preceding 
relay horse had gone dead lame—were 
fast overhauling her. 

Could she hold her lead until the 


tive to remove this handicap to her 
flight by tossing away the extra weight. 
But she was a woman, a strikingly beau- 
tiful woman, and in that bulky port- 
manteau were many pretty clothes. 
Even in dire peril Marie de Chevreuse 
ever sought to look her best. So the 
portmanteau remained where it was. 
Glancing back as she rounded a turn 
of the rock-lined path, Marie caught 


Pyrenees should lie behind her, she 
would be safe, for, once in Spain, she 
would be beyond French jurisdiction. 
3ut many miles intervened; the cavalry 
were gaining at every stride; her horse 
was giving out; the farther reaches of 
the pass ahead were the haunts of high- 
waymen and organized banditti. Alto- 
gether, the most inveterate gambler 
would have hesitated to play a twenty- 
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to-one chance on Marie’s ultimate es- 
cape into Spain. 

The fugitive dismounted and led her 
horse into a gap between two bowlders, 
Five minutes later, the same horse re- 
appeared on the pass, but no longer 
ridden by a tired, white-faced woman. 
Instead, the heaving brute was bestrid- 
den by a handsome young cavalier, 
bronzed of visage, mustached, and boy- 
ishly fierce of aspect. 

In a minute or so the cavalier drew 
rein before a mountain inn and shouted 
loudly for landlord and hostler. Al- 
most directly afterward, up galloped the 
first riders of the cavalry troop. They 
entered the inn kitchen and demanded 
news of a woman who, they were cer- 
tain, had passed during the last hour 
or so. 

A man, eating at the kitchen table, 
lifted his head, annoyed at the rude in- 
terruption, and swore roundly at the 
troopers for breaking in upon his meal. 


When the captain of the troop replied 
in kind, the young diner jumped to his 
feet, kicking over the table, and flashed 
out the sword he wore. 

The landlord and some of the serv- 
ants frantically intervened to avert a 


tavern brawl. When the captain ex- 
plained that the woman he sought was 
the Duchess de Chevreuse, 
the young cavalier sheathed his sword, 


notorious 


tendered a thousand apologies for his 
display of temper, and begged leave to 
join in the hunt. He, too, he declared, 
had a grudge against the fair Marie, 
for she had once jilted him and wrecked 
his life. 

The captain willingly accepted the 
service of the new recruit. As soon as 
the were rested, the pursuit 
pushed on. The presence of the sol- 
diers kept the lurking banditti out of 
sight. As the Spanish frontier was 
reached, the cavalier managed to slip 
away from the troop under cover of 
darkness. They never saw him again. 

Marie de Chevreuse had escaped with 


horses 


perfect safety into Spain. The heavy 
portmanteau had served an excellent 
turn. 

This was but one of Marie’s count- 
less exploits, in which her wits saved 
her from the fatal results of her politi- 
cal crimes. 

A charming oval face, complexion of daz- 
zling fairness, large and expressive blue eyes, 
a wealth of glossy auburn hair. Few fairer 
women have graced the court of France. 
Gayety and vivacity of manner gave her 
whole personality an irresistible charm. 

So writes one biographer. And an- 
other says of the same woman: 

She was the archconspirator among all fair 
women. For more than thirty years she 
was one of the chief factors in French poli- 
tics. 
read Dumas’ “Three 
Guardsmen,” of course—and his 
“Twenty Years After.” Then you will 
recall her. She flits through both books 
—elusive, scarce seen, all-powerful, 
wholly charming, the sweetheart of 
Aramis, the mother of Raoul de Brage- 
lonne. 

She was christened Marie de Rohan. 
History and fiction alike know her as 
Madame de Chevreuse. She deserves 
a niche of her own in the hall of super- 
women ; not only because of her myriad 
conquests, but because she, almost alone 
among the annals of her class, seldom 
loved any without helping him 
along in the world, instead of drag- 


You have 


man 


ging him down or cracking his finances. 
Indeed, practically all of her plotting, 
which shook France to its foundations, 
was done for the advancement of the 
men she loved. 

The Rohans, were the greatest of 
France’s old princely families. In their 
own land of Brittany they ruled almost 
as monarchs. Wealth and pride of an- 
cestry were their birthrights. The fam- 
ily’s motto, blazoned in antique French 
beneath theif escutcheon, ran: 

Roy ne puys, duc ne daigne, Rohan suys. 
(King I may not be, duke I will not be, 
Rohan I am/) 
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Marie’s father, Hercule de Rohan, 
Duke of Montbazon—you see, despite 
the motto, they had by this time con- 
descended to be dukes—had enough 
court influence to secure his daughter’s 
appointment at fifteen as one of the 
French queen’s maids of honor. 

The queen was Anne of Austria, the 
Spanish woman who married spineless, 
sulky Louis XIII. of France. Louis 
proceeded, soon after the wedding, to 
fall in love with Marie. The queen was 
not precisely pleased, and a row royal 
ensued that threatened to toss the luck- 
less maid of honor from her post at 
court. But Marie managed to convince 
Anne that she had no ambition to be- 
come a brevet queen. And henceforth, 
for life, the two women were insepa- 
rable friends. 

Louis was forever under the domina- 
tion of some stronger mind. He was a 
cipher who needed some significant fig- 
ure in front of him in order to amount 

And the first of his ““man- 
agers” was one Albert de Luynes, who 
chanced to interest him in athletics, and 
who, during the process, gained such a 
hold over Louis’ weak mind as to be 
made a duke and one of the chief of- 
ficials of the kingdom. 

Louis could refuse De Luynes noth- 
ing, not even the hand of Marie de 
Rohan. And when the girl was six- 
teen and De Luynes forty, they were 
married. 

Marie was already the chief beauty 
of the court, and a half dozen bloody 
duels had been fought over her. Now, 
a bride of sixteen, she committed an 
indiscretion whose gross unusualness 
made her, for the time, the wonder and 
laughingstock of Paris. She fell des- 
perately and exclusively in love with 
her own husband. 

She used her influence with the queen 
to strengthen De Luynes’ position with 
the king, and to gain new honors for 
the already puissant favorite. She and 
her husband were sublimely happy 


to anything. 


together, and De Luynes’ heretofore 
catholic fancy centered itself solely 
upon Marie. 

Then, when the young wife was but 
twenty, her husband died. Marie 
mourned him bitterly. For a space she 
retired from court and talked of taking 
the veil. 

But those were not the days—nor was 
Marie’s the nature—for prolonged pe- 
riods of mourning. Moreover, the girl 
widow’s all-compelling charm and 
beauty kept her besieged with suitors. 
And out of the sighing swarm, she 
chose a new husband—the Duke of 
Chevreuse, son of “Belafré,” Duke of 
Guise, whom Henry III. had murdered 
but a few years before. Marie and De 
Chevreuse were married but a little less 
than a year after De Luynes’ death, 
And henceforth history was to know 
the bride as Madame de Chevreuse. 

Her new husband loved her, but he 
loved too many other women as well. 
He was dissolute, a spendthrift, pleas- 
antly worthless. It is not on record that 
Marie had cared overmuch for him 
from the first. It is certain she soon 
tired of him. De Luynes—briefly as 
she had mourned him—was the chief 
love of her life. 

And now began Marie’s real career 
as a heartbreaker. 

To France came an -Englishman of 
high rank—Henry Rich, first Earl of 
Holland—on an embassy to seek the 
hand of Henrietta Maria, the French 
king’s sister, in marriage to the Prince 
of Wales, afterward Charles I. of Eng- 
land. 

It was a delicate and a doubtful mis- 
sion, for Anne of Austria fiercely op- 
posed the match; and at this time— 
though never in after years—she had 
strong influence with her husband. 
Most people had. 

It was Holland’s task to smooth away 
all this opposition and arrange the 
match; a task whose fulfillment would 
mean high honors for him in England, 
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and whose failure might well mean loss 
of royal favor. And the mission seemed 
foredoomed to failure. 

Holland was strikingly handsome, de- 
spite the fact that he wore long earrings 
which dangled almost to his shoulders. 
He had, too, powers of persuasion and 
of magnetism that a spellbinder would 
sell half his voice for. Which was why 
he had been chosen for this difficult 
errand to France. 

At the French court he met Marie 
de Chevreuse. He fell in love with her 
and she with him. Just how much Hol- 
land’s adoration was tinged by the 
knowledge that Marie was the queen’s 
bosom friend, there is no sense in ask- 
ing. He had a cold, calculating streak 
in him, this early ambassador. But he 
had a volcanic heart, too, and the heart 
was Marie’s. 

Marie, longing to be of practical use 
to her sweetheart, hammered away at 
Anne’s opposition to the royal match, 
But she found that the queen could not 
be shaken in her distaste for the scheme. 
Another woman, or one who loved less, 
might have given up all hope. Marie 
was different. She was not the type of 
woman who hammers her knuckles raw 
beating at one locked door before mak- 
ing quite certain that no other door is 
unlocked. 

She had seen, in nurséries, children 
who squallingly refused to give up some 
toy until, their attention drawn by some 
newer bauble, they let the former prize 
drop unnoted from their pudgy fingers. 
And, going on the theory that grown 
folk are but children raised to the nth 
power, she tried the same ruse on 
Anne. 

The Duke of Buckingham came to 
France on a mission of state, and Marie 
succeeded in making the queen so ab- 
sorbingly interested in Buckingham as 
to have eyes and ears for nothing else. 
Born conspirator that she was, she cre- 
ated for Anne such a complex intrigue 
role in the Buckingham drama that all 


the queen could do was to remember 
her lines. She had no further leisure 
or thought for the Henrietta Maria af- 
fair. 

And, having silenced the enemy's 
guns, Marie managed to win irresolute 
Louis over to the marriage of his sister 
to the English Prince of Wales. The 
match went through in triumph, to Hol- 
land’s infinite advantage at home. All 
that Marie got out of it was the knowl- 
edge that she had helped her lover and 
the joy that a born plotter feels in a 
conspiracy’s success. 

Her next love affair was more tragic, 
and it started the lifelong war between 
herself and the French government. De 
Luynes’ place as King Louis’ master 
mind had lately been taken by a ca- 
daverous little consumptive with a brain 
and spirit many sizes too big for his 
meager, scarlet-clad body, namely, Jean 
du Plessis, Cardinal—and Duke—of 
Richelieu, an ex-priest who had become 
prime minister of France, and who for 
many years to come was France. 

We have met Richelieu before—in 
the Ninon de l’Enclos story, where we 
sketched his reasons for hating Anne of 
Austria and for seeking “her destruc- 
tion. Richelieu now turned a favoring 
eye on Marie, but she was Anne’s dear- 
est friend and hated Anne’s persecutor. 
To all Richelieu’s open admiration she 
returned not only a frigid indifference, 
but 

This dislike deepened soon into a 
yearning to ruin the cardinal; for she 
fell in with one of Richelieu’s 
bitterest foes. Loyalty to Anne had 
merely made Marie deaf to Richelieu’s 
pleas; loyalty to her new lover made 
her long to destroy his eminence. 
Which perhaps was the “woman of it”; 
perhaps not. 

The man who had just captured 
Marie’s resilient heart and who loved 
her to distraction was Henry de Talley- 
rand, Count of Chalais. Henry’s love 
for Marie led to his death. Her love 


a pe sitive dislike. 
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for him turned her into a perpetual 
conspirator against the government. 
Here is the story: 

Richelieu, as ruler of France and of 
France’s king, sought to arrange a mar- 
riage between Louis’ younger brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, and an heiress of 
rank, A plot was formed to prevent 
this match. The chief plotter was Anne 
herself, who forever tried to snarl 
Richelieu’s schemes. Her two foremost 
aids were Marie and the Count of Cha- 
lais. They approached Orleans with an 
odd proposition—namely, that Louis 
was childless and an invalid and would 
probably die before long, and that if 
Orleans would refuse the wife picked 
out for him, Anne herself would marry 
him as soon as her husband did her 
the favor to die. 

Orleans consented to the proposal and 
refused to marry the heiress. Riche- 
lieu, through Louis, put on the pres- 
sure to an unbearable extent to force 
Orleans into the match. Orleans, as 
weak as Louis himself, wavered. A 
new move was due—and quickly due— 
from the conspirators. And the move 
they hit on was a favorite one in those 
and later days. They decided to get 
the cardinal out of the way for good 
and all, and they laid their plans ac- 
cordingly. It was like a bevy of rab- 
bits deciding to corner and slay a rattle- 
snake. The cleverest of the conspira- 
tors could not sensibly have hoped fora 
moment to vie with Richelieu in a war 
of intellect. 

Just as the plot was ripe, Richelieu— 
whose spies had kept him thoroughly 
posted—made public the whole “con- 
spiracy against his person and the in- 
trigue against the state.” 

King Louis was not wholly pleased at 
his wife’s promise to marry again the 
moment he should be dead, so he gave 
Richelieu a free hand in doling out pun- 
ishment. Anne escaped with a sort 
of “honorable imprisonment.” Marie— 
probably because of Richelieu’s infat- 
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uation for her—got off, for the time, 
scot-free. But a score of others were 
thrown into prison or beheaded. 
Chalais was captured at Nantes, as 
he sought to escape, was tried, and was 
condemned to death. Marie was fran- 
tic. She appealed to Richelieu ; to meet 
a grimly smiling refusal to spare the 
count. She knelt to Louis; the king re- 
called her share in picking out a new 
husband for his wife—and refused to 
stir hand or foot to save her lover. 
Next, Marie flew to Nantes, killing 
horses all along the road by riding out 
their lives. Arriving there on the eve 
of the execution, she hit on a truly re- 
markable ruse to prevent, or, at least, 
delay, Chalais’ death. She was enor- 
mously rich, and she spent the bulk of 
her available fortune in bribing every 
professional or amateur executioner, 
within a radius of twenty miles, to go 
at once into hiding. Meantime, she 
worked with her remaining ready cash 
as a lever to pry Chalais out of prison. 
It seems there is a knack of some sort 
in cutting off heads, and that every nov- 
ice cannot do it gracefully. Also, an 
especial kind of ax is preferred. Great 
was the official consternation, then— 
Chalais being led forth to the scaffold— 
whefi no executioner could be found, 
and not only no executioner, but no 
headsman’s ax. The runaway man-kill- 
ers had, at Marie’s request, taken their 
gruesome weapons along with them. 
No ax, no axman—and the victim 
waiting, white but calm, on the scaffold, 
a beautiful woman clinging to him. 
Volunteer executioners were called for 
from the assembled crowd. No one 
cared to tackle the job. The governor 
of Nantes, in desperation, made procla- 
mation that he would pay a huge sum 
to any man in the waiting throng of on- 
lookers who would come forward and 
cut off the doomed head of Monsieur 
le Comte de Chalais. 
Marie had not been able to bribe all 
France, yet perhaps the sight of the 
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brave, lovely girl whose arms were 
about the victim’s neck kept even the 
most avaricious and poor in the gather- 
ing from volunteering. Marie began to 
think her bribes had saved the day, and 
she smiled up in gay encouragement 
at Chalais. 

But the irate governor—he was the 
man she should have bribed—was not 
at the end of his lethal resources. He 
sent to the prison, had a condemned 
criminal brought before him, and of- 
fered the man life, money, and freedom 
if he would kill Chalais. The tempta- 
tion was not to be resisted. The pris- 
oner consented. 

The only available weapon that re- 
sembled an ax was a carpenter’s blunt 
adze. Armed with this, the impromptu 
excutioner mounted the scaffold. Cha- 
lais was forced by the guards to lay 
his head on the concave block. Marie 
fainted—which was lucky. For, while 
she was mercifully unconscious, the 
amateur headsman severed her lover’s 
neck—with no less than thirty bungling 
strokes of the adze. 

Marie went back to Paris in heart- 
broken rage, vowing vengeance on 
Richelieu and on Louis and on every 
one else for her lover’s death. Madly 
she sought to stir up a new conspiracy 
But he forestalled 
Marie’s wit and 
hatred for 
himself would make her a far 


against the cardinal. 
her. Realizing that 


beauty and her implacable 


tent conspirator to leave at large in 
Paris, Richelieu banished her. 
But he still felt an afterglow of the 


old infatuation. Instead of ordering 
her out of France, he permitted her 
to retire to an estate of hers at Dam- 
pierre. And _ straightway Dampierre 
bloomed into a conspiracy center, with 
“underground” means of communica- 
tion between it and the disaffected at 
Paris. 

Repenting his unaccustomed leniency, 
and listing Marie forevermore in the 
roster of his and Louis’ unreconcilable 


foes, Richeljeu sent a peremptory or- 
der, banishing the archconspirator from 
France. 

She sought asylum in Lorraine; not 
because it was the most convenient and 
pleasant place of exile, but to further a 
newer and bigger conspiracy she had 
hatched against Richelieu. It was 
child’s play for her to make the power- 
ful Duke of Lorraine her helpless 
adorer and to render his mind as plastic 
as hot wax in her hands. 

She played on the duke’s political am- 
bitions, persuading him to become prime 
mover in an alliance—with England, 
Savoy, Venice, and other greater or 
lesser states—against France. Thereby, 
she stirred up a very pretty international 
quarrel, and speedily France had a fine 
new war on its hands—thanks to the 
girl who hated its prime minister for 
killing her lover. 

sut Richelieu was not to be punished 
in this way. As great a soldier as a 
statesman, he repulsed a British inva- 
sion, captured Rochelle after a memo- 
rable siege, and routed the well-planned 
alliance. Though the Duke of Lorraine, 
for a time at least, profited vastly 
thereby. 

Believing that Marie was less danger- 
ous at close quarters, where she could 
be forever under the watchful eyes of 
his secret-service agents, Richelieu gra- 
ciously permitted her to come back to 
court. It him than to 
allow her to wander at will around Eu- 
rope, stirring up wars against him. 


was safer for 


Besides—and here comes in the con- 
summate craft of the man—Richelieu 
was certain that Marie would plunge at 
once into some new court conspiracy— 
and for such a crime he could justifiably 
shut her up in prison for the rest of 
her days. 

The cardinal, as usual, was quite cor- 
rect in his forecast. Back came Marie, 
and Paris welcomed her as a returning 


sovereign. Anne was hysterical with 
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joy. Courtiers, high and low, did 
homage to her charm. 

From the throng of sighing gallants, 
she chose the elderly Marquis de Cha- 
teauneuf, a powerful noble of strong 
personal fascination and a trusted 
friend of Richelieu’s. 

Marie’s counsels and aid raised De 
Chateauneuf to still higher honors. 
Then, when the time was ripe, she 
played the siren and cajoled him into 
joining a thriving young conspiracy 
against his patron, Richelieu. As usual, 
Richelieu’s spies kept their master ap- 
prised of the whole affair, and when 
the hour was ripe, the cardinal struck. 

Chateauneuf spent the next ten years 
—until Richelieu’s death—in a dungeon 
of the Bastile. Other conspirators were 
banished, jailed, or killed. But the big- 
gest fish escaped. In other words, 
Marie had for once used such Machia- 
vellian cunning in, shrouding her own 
share in the plot that Richelieu was 
not able to prove anything definite 
against her. 

He had evidence enough against her 
to have sent a mere man to the block, 
but Marie was—Marie. The queen and 
half the court adored her. To kill or 
imprison such a woman the most damn- 
ing evidence was needful. And such 
evidence Richelieu did not possess. All 
he could do, in his chagrin, was to send 
her away once more from Paris. Marie 
was growing used to that. 

This time she went to Touraine—a 
province whose soil had ever been suited 
to a fruitful conspiracy crop. There 
she made new plans against Richelieu 
and waited for them to ripen. In the 
interim, the octogenarian archbishop of 
Tours totteringly laid his archepiscopal 
heart at her pretty feet. 

For lack of something better to amuse 
her, she played with this cardiac relic 
for a while, then kicked it aside in 
weariness for a more welcome gift. 
For La Rochefoucauld—prince among 
wits and wit among princes—on his 
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visits between Paris and his chateau of 
Verteuil, had begun to stop off to pay 
his respects to the semibanished super- 
woman. And a new love affair set in. 

Her latest plot against Richelieu died 
before it could mature. And this time 
the cardinal had all the evidence against 
her he wanted. A former lover sent 
her word that Richelieu was sending to 
bring her back to Paris under guard, 
there to imprison her. 

She fled through one gate of Tours 
just as the troop of horse sent to seize 
her entered the city through another 
gate. I have already told you how she 
escaped into Spain. 

Furious at losing his prey and at the 
laughter against him that the tale of 
her clever ruse provoked, Richelieu 
wreaked his deferred revenge by clap- 
ping poor Rochefoucauld—who had had 
nothing to do with the conspiracy—into 
the Bastile, presumably for the crime 
of loving Marie de Chevreuse. Though, 
if all her adorers had been thus pun- 
ished, France must needs have run into 
debt at once for the building of new 
prisons. 

Marie remained in comfortable exile 
—breaking Spanish hearts instead of 
French, and conspiring at long range— 
until Richelieu’s death. Then Louis, 
freed from his tyrant, graciously per- 
mitted all the army of people who had 
been exiled by his eminence to come 
back in safety to France. 

One name alone did Louis exclude 
from this amnesty—the name of Marie, 
Duchess of Chevreuse. And the ban- 
ished conspirator set herself to face pa- 
tiently a new term of absence from 
Paris. But a few months later Louis 
died, and back came Marie to court. 

Here she found that the fox had suc- 
ceeded the lion. Mazarin, the Italian, 
had succeeded Richelieu. And over the 
queen regent, Anne of Austria, Mazarin 
held as puissant sway as had Riche- 
lieu over Louis. 

At first this did not greatly concern 
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Marie. Richelieu was dead, and she 
had no one to conspire against. More- 
over, she was just then too deeply en- 
thralled in a brand-new love affair to 
bother much about anything else. 

Her latest adorer and adoree was the 
thick-headed Duke of Beaufort, grand- 
son Of Henry of Navarre; a man so 
handsome that women used to mob the 
doors of the inns where he chanced to 
be stopping, and so stupid that the chief 
literary effort he was able to achieve 
was the illegible scrawling of his own 
name. His one recorded speech that 
shows even semianthropoid _ intelli- 
gence was: 

“T like Hannibal better than Cesar, 
because Hannibal left no ‘Commentar- 
ies’ to bore poor schoolboys.” 

But, stupid as he was, Beaufort could 
love and hate very intensely. And he 
hated Mazarin as much as he loved 
Marie. So Marie obediently began to 
hate Mazarin, too. Mazarin had cut 
down the privileges of some of the 
nobles and had succeeded in offending 
many more. 

Wherefore, presently, the usual con- 
spiracy was hatched, Beaufort its 
brawn and Marie its brain. The siren 
was quite happy to be back at her old 
trade again. 

Mazarin had been Richelieu’s pupil. 
From his master he had learned the for- 
tunate art of unearthing plots against 
himself. He discovered the present 
one. Beaufort was sent to prison at 
Vincennes. Marie was, by way of va- 
riety, ordered to leave Paris. 

She went to her chateau at Dam- 
pierre. There, thanks to Anne’s fond- 
ness for her, she would have been left 
in peace had she had the sense to be- 
have herself, but that was not Marie’s 
way. 

She loved Beaufort, and Beaufort 
was in prison, eating himself fat and 
improving his Heaven-sent intellect by 
training a pet dog to howl dolefully 
whenever Mazarin’s name was spoken. 


Marie could not rest content while her 
beloved was undergoing such agonies 
of body and spirit. 

Ever loyal to her lovers and to those 
who had been associated with her in 
her plots, she made such a clamor over 
De Beaufort’s imprisonment and the 
punishment meted out to her other as- 
sistants in the foiled scheme that she 
was ordered to depart even farther from 
Paris. To Touraine once more she 
went, and there started a new conspir- 
acy. Mazarin heard of it and sent to 
arrest her. Again she was warned. 
Again she fled; this time making her 
escape from France by sea. 

Landing in England, she lost no time 
in winning the worship of the Earl 
of Pembroke. After a brief romance, 
she tired of England, and Pembroke 
gave her an escort to take her safely 
into Flanders. Here she once more 
ran across the Duke of Lorraine, and 
resumed with him their old relationship 
where it had left off. 

French politics at length simmered 
down; Mazarin was no longer terrible. 
Marie returned unmolested to Paris— 
a new Paris that scarce knew her. 

She was fifty, but still so beautiful 
as to enslave, at sight, the fastidious 
Marquis de Laigues and many another. 
Her husband, De Chevreuse, died. And 
Marie promptly regularized her affair 
with De Laigues by one of those “sma- 
riages de conscience’ which were at the 
moment a craze in the world of fashion. 

Now, it seemed, the stormy petrel had 
decided to abandon altogether her old 
ways of strife. She patched up her dif- 
ferences with Mazarin, and thereafter 
became his ally, and—by some freak of 
fancy—his chief adviser in matters of 
politics. 

In her declining years, having out- 
lived Queen Anne, Richelieu, Louis 
XITI.—all the familiar figures of her 
time, including her last lover, De 
Laigues—Marie withdrew to a secluded 
house at Gagny, where her last days 
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were spent “in religious exercises and 
works of charity.” She died there at 
the age of seventy-nine, August 12, 
1679. 

Have you noticed the ripe—not to 
say Overripe—years to which many of 
the super-women lived? Ninon, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, and Betty Jumel went 
far into the nineties; George Sand, 
Marie de Chevreuse, and Jeanne Ré- 
camier into the seventies. The only 
three heroines in our series who did not 
reach or pass full middle age were Ad- 
rienne Lecouvreur, Cleopatra, and Peg 


died violent deaths, the third was 
stricken with paralysis. 

Is it coincidence? Or does the mys- 
tic super-woman quality carry with it 
also the secret of a semiperpetual youth 
which takes the form of exceptionally 
long life? Who can tell? 

But, for that matter, who can tell 
with certainty anything about a super- 
woman—except that she is a law unto 
herself? An unknown law at that. 

The April number of AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain the next article in Mr, Terhune’s Super- 
women series: “Lady Hamilton: Patron Saint of 


Woffington. Of this trio, the first two Dime Novel Heroines.” 


A SPRING SERMON 
ARCH was a braggart, a boisterous rake. 
Taking his careless fill, 
Boldly he swaggered along the brake, 
Boldly across the, hill. 
Whistling his challenge, he strutted by, 
Slapping his glove on his booted thigh. 
Light was the mischief that gleamed in his eye, 
And lighter his boastful will. 


Down through the valley, and over the crest, 
Wondrously 


1 1 


Something then 


ill at ease, 


Ca g le 


S that he aspire, 
Whispered, and laughed at his baffled ire, 
Bent and drew near him—a dream of desire 


Elusive and sure to tease. 


ing but ordered 


P ‘ 
ometunl 


right grew his prospect, beginning to seem 
Greener than pine or larch; 

3oldly he challenged his long-sought dream— 
April, star-eyed and arch. 

Sudden his temper was slow to dare, 

Sudden the heart of him melted there. 

Bachelors, read, and in season beware 
Consider the end of March! 

CHARLES CAMPBELL JONES, 
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RARKNESS made a black cave 
of the bungalow dining room. 
It was a cave fragrant with 
the smell of pine woods, 
tremulous with the throb of 
surf against the cliff, and heavy with the 
desolation of two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
Unfamiliar furniture impeded the 
man’s progress. His pocket flash, which 
had shown him the kitchen window 
where he had forced an entrance, had 
for several minutes failed to light. He 
felt nervous, but his nervousness arose 
from no circumstance so trivial as being 
alone in the darkness of a strange place. 
The family were away—he had made 
sure of that—and they kept no servants 
in this wilderness to which they fled 
now and then from their city residence. 
Yet he had a queer impression that 
something retreated as he advanced. 
A furry ball grazed his chin, and il- 
made him strike out. 
a soft object that gave 


logical dismay 
His hand hit 
forth a squeak of astonishment when he 
gripped it, altogether involuntarily, in 
his arms. 

“Ugh!” he cried. “What 

The thing in his arms stiffened. 

“Turn on the light!” he commanded. 

As the switch clicked and the elec 
tricity blazed, he’ drew down the visor 
of his rough cloth cap. 

“Well!” he remarked, 
breath. 

The thing was a girl. Her bright, 
frightened eyes peered up at him from 
under a straw bonnet such as women 


after a deep 


wear for motor drives, a bonnet sur- 
mounted by the tall blue feather that 
had brushed his face. She wore a long 
blue coat, the pockets of which bulged. 
One hand clutched a traveling bag that 
seemed to be heavy, and the other held 
a pair of boots. He saw the boots 
quiver. 

“Don’t be scared,” said he. “I won't 
hurt you. But, say! You sure scared 
me, all right! What made you act so 
creepy? Why didn’t you sing out?” 
The girl moistened her lips, but gave 
no answer. “Excuse me for grabbing 
you,” he went on. “You know, I—I 
didn’t expect to meet any one. How— 
I hope you don’t mind if I ask.” His 
pause was significant, yet it brought 
no response. “How do you happen to 
be here?” 

An exceedingly small voice replied: 
“T live here.” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“T live here,” the voice repeated. 

For a few seconds he regarded the 
girl as if in an effort to guess a riddle. 


“Are you alone?” 
“No!” she 


catch in her throat. 


gasped, a panic-stricken 
The boots clacked 
together. “My c-cousins—two men— 
are in the next room.” 

The man’s laugh was not ill-natured. 
c-cousins are mighty sound 
sleepers. Hadn't you better call them? 
And”—his tone deepened to sarcasm as 
“do you always 


“Your 


he took in the costume— 
tramp, or motor, so early in the day?” 
A vindictive flash, like a spurt of 
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blue lightning, leaped from her eyes be- 
fore they wavered. 

“Suppose we sit down and talk it 
over.” He extended his hand to relieve 
her of the bag. She swung it behind 
her, dropped the boots, and began to tug 
at a pocket. “Don’t pull that on me!” 
he growled. But after he had taken the 
revolver away, his anger vanished in a 
smile that illumined all of his face that 
was visible above the upturned collar 
of his ulster. “What's the-use trying to 
bluff each other? [I'll tell you how I 
happen to be here. Then you'll under- 
stand this—ah— interruption.” 

The girl slipped the boots on and 
dropped into a chair at the dining table. 
He seated himself upon the table edge, 
removed his cap, and cast about for a 
preface. His face—which was young, 
tanned, and fantastically scratched— 
would have been comely in spite of the 
scratches if it had been clean. The 


hair above it curled enough to show 
tawny glints under the glow of the 


chandelier. His gray eyes were the sort 
that are luminous when things go well, 
but turn to steel gimlets when matters 
go awry. 

While he hesitated, there came 
through an open window the drone of 
the forest and the churn of the surf as 
it raked its million pebbles down the 
beach. There was no need to put bur- 
glar catches on these dining-room win- 
dows, for they overhung the cliff brim. 
This reflection, and the mournful noises, 
impressed on him anew the loneliness of 
the bungalow. 

“Perhaps, when I broke that lock on 
the kitchen window, you imagined—— 
At least, it would have been natural for 
you to think ” He stole a glance at 
her. “Well, it certainly looked bur- 
glarish.” 

At the word, she gave him another 
blue flash, and began to drum on the 
table. 

“But the truth,” he resumed, not 
afraid to meet the flash, “is that I am in- 


vited down here for the week-end by 
the fellow who owns the place.” She 
raised her eyebrows, pushed back her 
bonnet, and stared. “I tried to get here 
by auto, but the machine busted a few 
hundred miles away in the woods. I 
beat it through the timber for hours, 
got lost, mixed it up with a brier patch, 
hit the trail again—and finally landed. 
Guess the people are away. At least 
they didn’t answer when I rang the 
doorbell. You heard me ring?” 

“They heard you in China,” she said 
crisply. 

“Sorry I disturbed you.” There was 
a thin edge of satire on the apology. 
“The folks are out joy riding, I sup- 
pose. Their machine is gone; I almost 
broke my neck trying to get a squint 
into the garage. Probably it balked, 
same as mine, ‘way off in the woods 
where messages don’t grow.” He 
nodded toward the telephone on a desk 
near the windows. “Have they sent 
any word?” 

The girl shook her head. Her lips, 
pressed together like rumpled poppy 
petals, the scowl that showed beneath 
a wisp of chestnut hair aslant her fore- 
head, indicated the struggle in her mind 
between belief and suspicion. The story 
sounded plausible. It was exactly what 
a truthful young man would say, and it 
was exactly what a keen-witted young 
Iir either case it ig- 
nored her assertion that she lived there. 

“This is Frederick Somer’s bunga- 
low,” he added. Then he folded his 
arms and waited, judgelike, for her 
to speak. 

“T'll tell you how J happen to be 
here,” she faltered, “if you'll be so good 
as to listen.” 

“I'd like to know,” he answered. 

Whether this was more irony she 
could not decide. “I, too, am invited 
down for the week-end.” From be- 
neath lowered lids she noted the effect 
of this explanation. “When I told you 
that I lived here, I didn’t tell the—exact 


man might invent 
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truth. You startled me, and I got a lit- 
tle rattled.” She waited for a comment, 
but he made none. “My experience 
was much like yours, only I climbed in 
a bedroom window. The man that 
drove me up from the village late in the 
afternoon opened it for me. When the 
Somers didn’t come, I felt timid, but 
I didn’t want to walk those twelve miles 
to the village. By and by I went to 
sleep. When the doorbell rang, I put 
on my hat and coat, intending to run 
out the back way. But you appeared at 
the kitchen window, so I started for the 
front door.” 

His gaze had taken on the gimlet 
quality, yet after a moment it softened. 
The story sounded plausible. It was 
exactly what a truthful young woman 
would say, and it was exactly what a 
keen-witted young woman might in- 
vent. 

“Since we’re both guests here”—he 
rose—“what do you say to eats? I 
haven’t had any supper.” 

Her relieved sigh was almost inau- 
dible. “‘There’s the skeleton of a Welsh 
rabbit on the sideboard,” she suggested. 
“T collected it, but I felt too tired to 
build him.” 

“T’ll build you the finest Welsh rab- 
bit that ever hopped down Red Lane. 
It’s one of the best stunts I do,” the 
man rejoined. He transferred from 
sideboard to table the copper chafing 
dish and its big spoon, the cut-glass 


water carafe, and the copper alcohol 
filler. 

“There are matches in the kitchen. 
I’ll get them,” said the girl. 


“Got ’em right here.” He indicated 
a match box on the sideboard. 

His tanned young face was imper- 
turbable, but, although he ignored the 
girls movement toward the dark 
kitchen and the back door, a tang of 
battle smoke spiced the air. A skir- 
mish had been lost and won. The tang 
lingered through the next few minutes, 
while the man busied himself with 


cheese and butter. He arranged a box 
of crackers, the salt and pepper shak- 
ers, and a can of mustard, in a row 
across the table midway between the 
girl’s place and his own. To eke out 
the rampart, he utilized a folded news- 
paper that lay on the telephone desk. 

“That’s the dead line,’ he grinned, 
“and here’s the flag of truce.” He laid 
her revolver at the end of the row. 

The girl gave him a long, steady look, 
which he affected not to notice as he 
bent above the chafing dish. 

“She’s coming slick,” he announced. 
“Do I seem to lamp a coffee percolator 
on that serving table? And—could it 
be? I’m well-nigh persuaded that a 
coffee can sneaks near by.” 

“You’re well-nigh right. I sneaked 
it in from the kitchen myself.” 

The girl pounced on can and per- 
colator. A delicious coffee odor began 
to mingle with the comfortable odor of 
melted cheese. The bubble of the per- 
colator punctuated the hum of the chaf- 
ing dish. At each table end an alert 
young person brooded over a violet al- 
cohol flame and pretended not to scru- 
tinize the face of the alert young person 
opposite. 

“Plates!” demanded the man gayly. 

“Cups!” demanded the girl. 

In return for two cups, she gave him 
two plates. He smiled down at her 
when the Dresden ware changed hands. 
“T’ve a good mind to tell you what I’d 
almost doped out,” he said, after a little. 

She was pouring a cup of amber 
coffee. “H’m?” she asked. They had 
become well enough acquainted for that. 

“Here’s bunny!” he announced, and 
passed a plate of crackers drowned in 
golden cream. “Lap him right up. I’ve 
got a copyright on the critter. He’s 
guaranteed not even to waggle his ears 
after you’ve gulped him. Shall I put 
you wise on what struck me when I 
first saw you? I thought, just for a 
minute He surprised a wary 
glance, hesitated, and started to pick up 
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his fork. For the first time he noticed 
that no fork was there. “Oh, fine busi- 
ness! We haven’t any tools!” 

“Never mind. Let’s eat with our fin- 
gers. It’s more fun,” the girl protested. 

But the man had already reached the 
sideboard. He pulled out a drawer. It 
was empty. He pulled out the other 
drawer. It was empty. 

“Swell idea!” he ejaculated. 

The girl thought she asked, “What?” 
But she merely made a small noise in 
her throat. 

“To take the family plate along when 
you go on an all-night motor trip. 
That’s what this family did.” He sat 
down at the table and lifted a cracker 
festooned with rabbit. “Fingers it is.” 
His steel-gray eyes bored into hers. 
“After all, pickers and stealers were 
made before forks.” 

For the space of many heartbeats the 
girl’s pallor formed her only response. 
Then she said: “The rabbit is nice.” 

“Wonder if they took anything else ?” 
he proceeded, his gaze focused on the 
heavy bag beside her chair. “Silver 
toilet pieces—stuff like that? The lady 
of the house would probably be rather 
cut up if she lost that junk, or if ‘ 

“Yes, she’d feel pretty bad,” the girl 
agreed, in a hoarse little voice. “I know 


how much she thinks of it. You see, I 


—I know her very well, indeed. We 


went through—through finishing school 
together.” 

The man let his gaze of steel rest on 
her “That's interesting, 
Miss—ah 

“My name is Beryl Rattisbone.” 

She supplied the information with ap- 
parent nonchalance, though there might 
have been a flicker around her mouth. 
An inscrutable expression crossed his 
face. The Rattisbone multimillions, for 
many years a subject of national boast, 
were at present the subject of inter- 
national comment. 

“Glad to know you, Miss Rattisbone. 
You just ran down here for a little va- 


more. 


” 


once 


cation—relief from society and fortune 
hunters, and all that?” 

She shrugged assent. “They bore 
me. I like to slip away from the crowd 
and get my ideas polished again. That’s 
why I dropped out of Newport, not tell- 
ing people where I'd gone—the news- 
papers tag you round so!—and hustled 
down here to the woods.” 

“And even so soon, I suppose, you’ve 
polished your ideas till they shine like 
—silver.” 

“T haven't had time.” 
laugh ended in a gulp. 

The rustle of the forest and the beat 
of the had a chance to make 
themselves heard in the room again. 
The girl stared at her plate, crumbling 
crackers. The man stared at her. After 
a long while he began to grin. The 
laughter glimmered first in his eyes and 
then spread over his unwashed face 
until he broke into a chuckle that was 
half delight and half admiration. ; 

“Ticket me for the prize bonehead, 
not to have recognized you sooner! A 
man pointed you out to me one night 
as you came from the opera house. 
Miss Beryl Rattisbone, how 
you’ve changed!” 

“But perhaps I wasn’t wearing these 
old things. 
she expostulated faintly. 

And no doubt that’s 


photo- 


Her careless 


ocean 


Gosh, 


They make a difference,” 


sl hey sure do! 
you don’t 


graphs that have filled the newspapers 


why resemble these 
lately.” 

“M-my photographs 
me.” 

He did not deny the statement. ‘So 
you've decided to buy Messy? Or 
didn’t you notice the announcement of 
your engagement in the afternoon pa- 
pers?” 

“Why, no, I didn’t.” Her voice held 
an uncertain ripple of laughter. ‘Was 
How annoying! That’s 


always flatter 


it announced? 
a mistake.” 
“Glad to hear it,” he chuckled. 
“T mean,” she added smoothly, “that 
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I haven’t given the Prince dei Mestini 
his answer.” 

He fell upon the Welsh rabbit as if 
amusement.had roused his appetite. 

“Ten million dollars is quite a price,” 
he conceded. 

Her eyebrows went up at the imper- 
tinence. “It’s the custom, I under- 
stand, for the bride to have a dowry in 
those foreign countries.” 

“And it’s the custom in those for- 
eign countries, I understand, for the 
bridegroom to cop the wad as soon as 
the ceremony’s over.” 


She attempted a scowl. “But to keep 


up the estates, to repair the castle— 


that fine old ruin 

“Yah! To keep up the mortgage and 
repair that fine old roué!” 

Her assumption of personal offense 
struggled against a laugh. “But if the 
bridegroom gets the ten million, the 
bride gets the title. Princess dei Mes- 
tini. It— it listens stylish.” He groaned. 
“Well, what would you do if you were 
a woman and the Prince dei Mestini 
asked you to marry him?’ 

“I'd punch his block off,” he an- 
swered instantly. 

The girl leaned back in the chair and 
giggled. Her motor bonnet had slipped 
a bit to one side. The comic angle of 
its feather, the girl’s spontaneous mirth, 
and a sudden mental bird’s-eye view of 
the whole situation, proved too much 
for the man’s risibilities. 

Two people cannot eat and laugh to- 
gether without growing companionable. 
The tension relaxed, the slight uneasi- 
ness vanished. 

“Tell me,” said the girl, mock serious, 
putting her elbows on the table and her 
chin on her hands, “what do you think 
of people who marry for money and 
titles ?” 

“My career’s been a hard one, and I 
can’t always put my ideas into polite 
speech. I'd rather not tell you what I 
think of ’em.” 

“Well, a lot of my 


career’s been 


hard,” she said, after reflection, “but 
it’s taught me this: The only satisfac- 
tory things are those you can lay your 
hands on, like money. Or position, if 
you have money enough. You know 
what I mean?” 

He gave a tolerant shake of his head. 
“Maybe I’ve experienced more life than 
you have. It strikes me that the woman 
who marries for reasons like that § 

“Go on!” she scoffed. 

“Ts a bad woman.” 

The girl’s eyes widened at the unex- 
pected hafshness of the words. 

“A woman ought to marry a man’— 
he finished the sermon and the rabbit at 
the same time—“not a dollar bill. Nor 
a smell. Those dungeons and castles 
and moats do smell, you know.” 

“The drawbridge, the castle moat”— 
her gaze-was dreamy—“it’s those things 
that get me.” 

“Better cast out the moat from your 
eye,” he advised. 

“And then i can see the beam in 
She did not conclude. For there really 
was a beam in her neighbor’s eye at the 
moment. “Of course, a woman ought 
to marry a man,” she harked back. 
“But how’s she to tell a true man when 
she meets him?” 

“A man,” he replied, his eye still 
“is a person who doesn’t know 


” 


beaming, 
how to side-step.” . 

She refilled her coffee cup, almost at 
ease once more. “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

“Messy doesn’t fit, anyway. 
ready side-stepped two wives. 
not be the third!” ° 

“T'll think it over,” the girl promised, 
her composure unruffled by so much 
as a smile. “It’s nice of you to advise 
me when we haven't been introduced.” 
“My name’s 


He’s al- 
Better 


“Oh, I forgot,” he said. 
Van Evart.” 
“Cyrus E. T. 


van Evart, I presume?” 
Her voice was velvet. 


“Sure,” he answered. 
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“I’ve always wanted to meet you,” 
she confessed. 

He caught the sparkle in her eyes. 
The Van Evart millions were no less a 
byword than the Rattisbone. The 
younger Van Evart’s exploits in his 
early youth and explorations in his lat- 
ter youth were talked about in places 
where the fame of the Rattisbone for- 
tune had never penetrated. Indulgently 
the man joined her laughter. 

“\WWhy not?” he argued. “I have to be 
somebody.” 

She sparkled the more. 
you pick up all that slang? 
buktu? In Siberia?” 

“In Harvard. A college course is 
death on the English language. Same 
as finishing school.” 

“Isn’t it strange,” she asked, “that 
though we’re both well acquainted with 
—ah—the people who own this bun- 


“Where did 


In Tim- 


” 


galow 

“Frederick Somer owns this bunga- 
low, I told you,” he slid in. “Fred's a 
great pal of mine.” 

“Of course you didn’t notice his name 
on the front where you stood 
ringing the bell so long,” she slid back 
at him. 

“No, I didn’t. 
me that a man would put his name plate 
on the front door of a bungalow in the 
\lthough, if he bothered to 


door, 
It never occurred to 


woods 
install a doorbell and a telephone and 
electric lights, he’d be capable of 


Fred!” 


strange 


any- 
thing. Dear old 

“But isn’t it that 
never spoken to us about each other ?” 

His mouth twisted. “It is queer. 
But I’ve been away ‘so much, and they 
know so many people.” 

“And you've altered so, Mr. van 
Evart! When I saw you, it was soon 
after you’d been hit over the nose with 
a polo stick ina game down at Newport 
People said you would 


they've 


six years ago. 
carry the scar through life. 

He looked slantwise down his 
nose. “The newspapers 


” 
un- 
got 


scathed 


that wrong, too. Very annoying. By 
the way, Miss Rattisbone, I hope you 
haven’t forgotten that time you were 
engaged to me.” 

“C-certainly not!” 

“It lasted—how long? Let me see!” 
The man wrinkled his forehead. 

“Until I saw the report of it.” 

“Funny how the rumor got started 
when we weren't acquainted.” 

Primness clothed her as with a gar- 
ment. “It was before you reformed 
and became an explorer. You and your 
motor car and that chorus girl had 
driven through the Public Garden foun- 
tain. Some reporter saw her and 
thought she looked like me.” 

“Doesn’t it eat into your society du- 
ties a lot, reading the papers so much?” 
he inquired. 

Her laugh acknowledged the thrust. 
“Now I think of it, there’s a picture of 
you in this morning’s Star,’ she re- 
torted. He handed over the paper that 
formed a link in the “‘dead line,” and she 
turned the sheets rapidly. “It seems 
you're in Beverly for the season. You 
attended the Poindexter bridge party 
this afternoon.” She offered him a 
page. “You don’t resemble your pho- 
tographs, either, do you?” 

“T hope not!” he grunted. 
Don’t thre ever get 
right?’ <A and big 
on the opposite columns caught his eye. 
“Hello!” he muttered. “Hel-lo!”’ The 
girl’s figure tightened and her face grew 
sharp. “Did this about the 
automobile burglar?” 

“T glanced at it,” she admitted. 

He buried his face in the pages, 
whence his voice rose, muffled: “It 
seems there’ve been a lot of burglaries 
round this section, done by some one 
with an auto. Many people think it’s 
a—a clever woman. But the police 
think it’s a man. Anyway, a reward of 
two hundred “s 

It happened in a moment. He saw 
her hand dart toward the revolver. He 


“Tut, tut! 
anything 
headlines 


papers 


sketch 


you see 
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saw an arc of flame as her elbow upset 
the percolator. The alcohol lamp gave 
a flare and went out before it reached 
the floor, but the flare set her clothes 
ablaze. She screamed, beating at the 
flame with her bare hands. The man 
tore off his ulster, threw it about the 
writhing figure, pushed her to the floor. 
He rolled her over and over till she 
struggled for breath. 

“My arm!” she moaned, when he un- 
wrapped the coat. 

Without a word he sprang into the 
kitchen, lighted his way by matches to 
the pantry, and found a box of sale- 
ratus. <A trail of white marked his 
course as he returned. Skillful as a 
physician, he set about his task, and not 
until the wounded arm was poulticed 
and tied up in his handkerchiet did he 
speak. They were both seated on the 
floor, feet drawn back from the coffee 
and the saleratus paste that spread be- 
neath the table. 

“So you tried to double cross me, 
little girl?” he said. ‘Somehow I didn’t 
think you’d do that.” The girl turned 
her white face away. “Why?” he 
asked. ; 

Three times he asked it, and at last 
he put two fingers under the averted 
tilted her head back so that 
him. Tears welled 


chin and 
she had look at 
Vith a rush tl 
houlders 

d nst him, patting 
motor bonnet. 

“Oh, I’m so frightened! 
frightened !”" she managed between long 
shudders. “And that f-fire was the— 
last—straw !” 

“You're not afraid of me?’ She 
nodded and burrowed deeper into his 
sleeve. “Listen!” His was so 
stern that she listened perforce. “Don’t 
you know that I won’t hurt you?” 
“Yuh-yes!” she gasped. 

“But you felt safer with a gun in 
your hands?” The remark verged on 


7 


I’m so 


voice 


gruffness. He released her, and, after 
a search among the chair legs, pressed 
a cold object into her fingers. The con- 
trary young woman thrust it aside. He 
laid it on the table, and at once she 
broke into renewed tears. “What’s the 
matter now?” he asked. 

“You saved my life,” she wept, “just 
when I’d tried to y 

His kindly brusqueness exorcised her 

“Pooh! What of it? Turn 

waterworks—the fire’s out. 
That’s right. Now, see here. You’ve 
got nerve and education. I—I’d like 
to help you to some healthier view of 
life.’ Her demure look challenged his 
license as a teacher of ethics, and he 
appreciated the humor of the task. “At 
least I never tried to shoot a man in 
cold blood.” 

“I didn't intend to shoo—shoot you,” 
she sniffed. 

“Glad to hear that, for if you'd killed 
me, I should have been mad as hops.” 
He dropped the teasing tone. ‘I won’t 
ask why you do it. That’s your affair. 
But this isn’t a nice job for a woman. 
It’s bad enough for a man—dangerous, 
dirty work. I'd kind of like to hear you 
say that you’d give it up. There’re a 
dozen other things you could do.” 

\ dimple played at the corner of the 
poppy mouth. “I could marry Messy.” 

“You might.” He refused to joke. 


i res a .viessy I alli 


hysterics. 
off the 


’ Wf a ee 
1S 1re, Dut ICKINg poe 


smanlike than burglary, and mar- 


sport 


rying Messys is less sportsmanlike than 
picking pockets. It’d please me if you’d 
promise to cut out all such rough stuff.” 

She considered the matter, digging a 
forefinger into the scorched ulster. 
“But sometimes it’s necessary is 

“Don't side-step, little girl. Be a 
man.” 

The face she lifted was radiant. “I 
believe I will!’ Thrilled by a sudden 
comradeship, they shook hands on the 
compact. He dropped her fingers after 
a long moment, and roused himself. 
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“No doubt the Somers will be home 
soon,” he observed. 

“T suppose so,” she answered. 

There was an interval of nervous 
hesitation. 

“Well, then!” She did not help him. 
“Hadn’t you better go?” 

“Why, no,” she replied. 
you?” 

From the expression on her face he 
thought she intended to reiterate her 
explanations, but it was evident that she 
realized their futility. 

“It’s about time for us to drop the 
bluff, isn’t it?” he suggested. “But I 
guess I know what you mean. You 
don’t want me to see what direction you 
take? That’s clever, too. Well, I’d con- 
sent to go out for a while—of course, 
returning when my friends arrive—only 
—only ” His glance wandered to 
the bag. 

“Only you’ve got to protect your pal’s 
property?” Her smile was not without 
malice. 

He made a gesture of deprecation. 
“T’d consent 


“Hadn't 


“Same here,” she said. 
to go out for a while—of course, return- 
ing when my friends arrive—only I’ve 
got to protect your pal’s wife’s prop- 
erty.” 

“I didn’t think you’d quibble over a 
little silver,” he answered, in keen dis- 


” 


appointment. *Tisn't worth it. 


“Seems to be worth ur quibbling 
over!” 

“But it’s 
promised 

“My promise doesn’t affect this sil- 
ver.” Her tone took on a plaintive note. 
“Don’t you think I’ve earned some right 
to do what I like with it?” 

“Don’t you think I’ve earned some 
right in it, too?” 

A shock of disdainful surprise came 
to them both. Neither had suspected 
this stubbornness in the other. 

“T have it!” The man slapped the 
table and dragged the girl to her feet. 


different with me. You 


“We'll both leave the silver, and we'll 
go together.” 

“No,” she objected. 
remembered i 

“Yes, we will.” He got into his 
scorched ulster. “Here, take your gun!” 

“You take it,” she urged. “And lis- 
ten! The fire made me forget, and be- 
fore that I didn’t care. You’ve got to 
hurry, because xz 

“We'll go down the road to the vil- 
lage. It’s a good twelve miles, but 

“No,” the girl repeated, “not the vil- 


“And, oh—I’ve 


lage, because 

A thud came from outside the 
kitchen. It sounded like a hand against 
the window. 

“Oh, why didn’t I warn you before?” 
the girl wailed. “It’s too late!” 

An unpleasant smile curved his 
mouth. “Whata fool I am! Of course 
you have pals.” 


“No, no! It’s the constable! I tele- 


phoned to the village for him when you 


told him 
Her 


were at the front door. I 
there was a—a burglar here.” 
tongue stumbled over the word. 

“Well, that’s a trick worth knowing!” 
glowered the man, aghast. 

Another thud came from outside the 
kitchen. At this trembled and 
whimpered: “Let’s hide!” 

“No need to side-step.” His arm went 
her shoulders. “We'll bluff it 
I can do it, if you'll stand 


she 


around 
out together. 
by me.” 

For answer, she got the revolver and 
brought it to him. 

“What’s that you have there?” he 
asked, as he cocked it. “Mrs. Somer’s 
jewelry?” At the sharp question she 
clapped a hand to her pocket. “I no- 
ticed it when I stood beside you just 
now,” he explained suavely. “Oh, of 
course I wunderstand—you took the 
things to save ’em from thieves, same as 
you corralled the silver.” Perhaps it 
was by accident that the muzzle of the 
revolver turned in her direction. ‘“‘Bet- 


” 
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ter let me have the stuff. I’m doing 
this for your sake, little girl. If there 
should be any trouble, you don’t want 
to be caught with the goods.” 

While she hesitated, there came still 
another thud, and for a startled instant 
she turned her head. The man thrust 
his fingers into her pocket and snatched 
a lustrous handful of gold and gems. 

“Awful careless of Mrs. Somer to 
leave ’em lying round,” he remarked. 

Every drop of blood fled from the 
girl’s face and left it white, not with 
terror, but with rage. The man almost 
flinched the brilliance of her 
eyes. 

“This 


before 


cross, I 
pose,” she through clenched 
teeth. “You life, but you 
make it pretty hard for me to be grate- 
ful. Get out of the house! You'd best 
get out before I have the power to pre- 
vent you 1" 

“The power?” he smiled. 

Jar and creak of a window cau- 


The 


isn't a double sup- 
said 


saved my 


tiously raised came to their ears. 

girl sprang to the electric switch. 
“If you’re here when the constable 

enters this room, I'll tell him you're a 

burglar,” she said clearly. 

“That'll let you out, 

anyway, he admitted. 


His jaw set. 


At once she snapped off the light. 
rt > 


he heard her quick 
and 


kitchen. 


For a few seconds 


breathing in the 


darkness, then 
came an onslaught from the 
Quiet did not distinguish the consta- 
ble’s methods. The room seemed full 
of vociferous men, of furniture tum- 
bled about, of commands to “Come out 
of that!” and of candid remarks on 
the sharpness of the table corners. Some 
one stumbled to the electric button. The 
rush of light revealed the man leaning 
at ease against a window frame. The 
girl cowered by the sideboard. 

A very red face gave a whoop of 
triumph. “Thar he is, boys! Thar he 
is!” The red face—it proved to be the 


constable’s—plunged toward the man. 
Two deputies plunged after. All three 
officers grasped the man’s arms. 

“Young feller,” the constable began, 
and raised his revolver. 

“Don’t shoot, Si!” implored one of 
the deputies. “My nose’s right in the 
way.” 

“T will, ‘less he drops that thar gun,” 
wheezed the constable. The man sur- 
rendered his weapon. “Waal, you’re a 
pretty-lookin’ bird!” 

In truth, a cascade of saleratus down 
the side of his face, interspersed with 
various smudges from the burned ul- 
ster, had not greatly improved the 
young man’s appearance. He realized 
this, and, shaking off one of the depu- 
ties, drew a sleeve across his mouth. 
The effect was not happy. 

“Two hundred dollars 
murmured the constable. 

“Well?” blustered his prisoner, and 
drew the sleeve once more across his 
face, with still more disastrous results. 


re-ward,” 


The constable snickered. 

“Shut up!” said the man savagely. 

The constable snickered again, and— 
his right to unmolested merriment vin- 
dicated—plucked a handbill from inside 
the crown of his straw hat and com- 
pared the prisoner’s appearance with 
the printed description 
“That’s him, all right!” he an- 
nounced, and turned to the girl. “This 
the feller you seen sneakin’ round the 
house, ain’t it?” 

Two steel-gray eyes flashed from the 
saleratus and smut of the man’s face. 
The girl cleared her throat. 

“Why, no,” she answered. “To be 
quite frank, this is—this is—s-some one 
else.” 

‘To be quite frank——” the man 
broke in, evidently placing small re- 
liance on her powers of plausible inven- 
tion. He hesitated. It must be a tale 
that would clear both of them and pre- 
vent any spread of gossip, for, after 
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all, two or three in the morning is an 
unconventional hour. “You see, I was 
looking for a bungalow farther on, and 
in the dark I hit the wrong house.” 

“Whose bungalow?” asked the con- 
stable. His promptness was amazing. 

The desperate prisoner took a chance. 
“Smith’s.” 

“No such party anywheres round 
here.”. The official jerked his head at 
the eager deputies. “Bring him along!” 

But the man hung back. “Wait a 
minute! Can I have a word with the 
lady before I go?” 

“Fire away!” said the constable. 

“Alone, 1 mean,” the man amended, 
reddening. 

The constable cackled. “You're fly! 
But your Uncle Dudley ain't s’ slow, 
neither.” At that moment he noticed 
the chafing dish, and swooped, like a 
belligerent old hawk, upon the remains 
“You wasn’t in any ‘tarnel 
How'd 


of the feast. 
rush to reach Smith's, I guess. 


you account for all this?” 


“I was hungry,” the girl hastened to 
interpose. 

The enemy eyed her. ‘“They’s two 
plates,” he remarked. His fell 
upon the bag. “Who does this belong 
tor 


“Tt’s mine,” 


gaze 


the girl stammered. 
For a moment the constable consid- 
ered, before light dawned. “Sho! Aha! 
So that’s the idee Both bruk into the 


same house, hey?” 


The man tried to shake his fist. 
“That’s a lie!” he roared. 

Again the constable jerked his head. 
“Bring ‘ent both!” 

“To jail?” the girl cried, white-lipped. 
“Why, we telephoned 

“Of course she did, you old fool!” 
the man shouted. “What'd she ring 
you up for if she was a thief? Think 
she wanted to arrest herself?” 

“Bring ‘em both!” said the undis- 
turbed constable. 

Loud, and near at hand, the siren of 
a motor reverberated through the for- 
est. 

“The Somers, I bet a _ cooky!” 
wheezed the officer, and hurried out to 
meet them. Silently the two prisoners 
looked at each other, and looked away 
again. 

On a tidal wave of excitement the 
Somers and the constable swam into the 
room. The constable waved a victo- 
rious hand. 

“Beryl!” shrieked Mrs. Somer, and 
folded the girl to her breast. 

“But who's the fellow?’ Somer 
asked. “Good Lord, Cyrus, it isn’t 
you?” 

In the midst of her welcome, Mrs. 
Somer paused to survey the disheveled 
“What on earth have you two 
she demanded. 


room. 
children .done ?”’ 

“T—I guess we’ve tacked the double 
cross on Messy,” answered the man, and 
tried in vain to catch Miss Rattisbone’s 


glance. 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD.— Judith Lee is a teacher of the deaf and dumb. She uses the oral 


system—that is to say, she teaches by means of lip reading. 


To so great a degree of proficiency has 


she brought her mastery of the art of lip reading thatin her case the sense of hearing is practically 


superfluous, 


the movements of the lips, even from a distance, to know everything that is being said, 


In other words, she can hear without ears; she has only to see a person’s face, to watch 


The result 


is that often, against her will, she is forced to play a leading part in real, live dramas—and sometimes 


comedies—of the most extraordinary kind, 


The readers of the following adventures, taken at random 


from her various note books, will be able to judge of the truth of this for themselves. 


LADY BEATRICE 


WAS occupying a penny chair 
in Hyde Park one fine June 
morning, when there ap- 
proached from the right one 
of the most beautiful girls I 

She was tall, slight, and 

a defect, it was 


have ever seen. 
stately; if her 
that her fe 
reminded me of what 
have been—a triumph of the sculptor’s 
Her dress was as per- 
She 


face had 
atures were too p rfe Cr. 


le + 
Galatea 


art come to life. 
fect as her 
to know numbers of people, and, as she 
strolled, she nodded to this one and to 
that. 

As she 
proaching 
built man, 
head erect, 


appearance. seemed 


neared me, a man was ap- 
from the left—a tall, well- 
broad-chested, who walked, 
with a certain stiffness sug- 
gestive of a drill sergeant. His hat was 
set just the slightest shade on the side 
his mustaches were waxed; 
gold-headed cane. I set 


of his head; 
he carried a 


him down as about forty years of age. 


As he approached the girl, he eyed her 
with what struck me as an impudent 
stare. She did not glance in his direc- 
tion at all, but was in the act of nodding 
to some friends on the other side of 
the railing; yet, as they passed each 
other, | her lips move form 
the word They passed so 
close that they other; | 
] 


doubt that the word had 


saw and 
es ‘larice.’ 
PTAaz zed Ca 
been 


yet that it had been 


had no 
uttered very 
audible to him. 

Each continued to stroll; no greeting 
had been exchanged; there had been 
nothing in their demeanor to show that 
they knew each other; yet I felt pretty 
certain that the girl had conveyed a 
message to the man—‘‘Clarice.” I won- 
dered what the message meant; who 
Clarice might be; it had been nec- 
essary to breathe her name so secretly ; 
why they wished the world to 
regard them as strangers. 

A. rather light was suddenly 


softly, 


why 
above all, 


odd 
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thrown on the little scene I had just wit- 
nessed. Among the usual loiterers lean- 
ing against the railing were two men, 
almost immediately in front of me. 
They seemed to be gentlemen, and to 
be there—like the rest of the world— 
to see the people and take the air. I saw 
the elder say to the younger: 

“You saw that fellow who passed 
just now? That’s one of the biggest 
blackguards in Europe.” 

His companion asked: 

“Do you mean the man with his hat 
on the side of his head and the padded 
shoulders ?”’ 

“That’s the fellow. He calls himself 
the Vicomte d’Aubry. He’s one of 
those semi-demi-professional gamblers 
whom you always find taking the bank 
at baccarat at the continental casino. 
He was suspected of funny little prac- 
tices for years; then they nailed him at 
Aix, and I believe somewhere else a 
little later. Still, I fancy he plays the 
banker at places where he isn’t known, 
or where little peculiarities are over- 
looked. A friend in the police at Paris 
told me two or three years ago that 
they were after him for chantage—and 
they got him, too; but the thing was 
hushed up, as that sort of thing so often 
is. All the same, I believe he got the 
fright of his life. I wonder what the 
blackguard is doing in town.” 

I had in my hand bag at that moment 
a letter which the post had brought me 
that morning from a correspondent with 
whom I had some slight acquaintance— 
Lady Sarah Crawley. I had taken the 
letter with me that I might have it at 
hand for further consideration—it told 
such a queer story, and contained such 
a singular request. Lady Sarah said 
that, for some time past, a series of 
petty thefts had been taking place in 
was 


houses of her acquaintance. It 
feared that the thief must have been 
one of the guests who, because exposure 
had not followed, had grown in bold- 
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ness, since the articles stolen were in- 
creasing in value. 

Matters had reached a climax a few 
days ago, when she had been staying 
with her father, the Duke of Horsham. 
It was discovered, as one of the guests 
was about to leave, and her maid was 
packing, that a pearl necklace was miss- 
ing from her jewel case, which had been 
there when she arrived. Lady Sarah 
went on to say that practically the same 
party was going to spend the week-end 
at a great house near London; would I 
come down as one of the guests? If I 
exercised my gift, I might find out what 
no one else could. 

The presence of Lady Sarah’s letter 
in my hand bag was recalled very for- 
cibly to my memory by the encounter 
between that young and high-bred Eng- 
lish girl and the foreign scamp, of which 
I had been a witness. He had been ac- 
cused of chantage. That meant black- 
mail. A simple, innocent English girl 
might easily get herself sufficiently en- 
tangled with such an adventurer to en- 
able him to make use of her in a man- 
ner that she had never dreamed possible. 
I kept asking myself, over and over 
again, who was Clarice? Why had 
this girl, with such secrecy, breathed 
her name? 

Tiring of my penny chair, I joined 
the strollers. When I reached the cor- 
ner by the statue, there, the center of a 
group of 
together like old friends, was the girl 
of whom I had been thinking. A su- 
perintendent of police, with whom I had 
some acquaintance, was standing a little 
way off. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked him, “who 
that young lady is?” 

He looked at me with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Got anything against her, Miss Lee? 
She’s not in want of lessons. I don’t 
think she’s deaf and dumb.” 

“No,” I admitted. “I don’t think she 
is. She’s chattering away just now. 


persons who were chatting 
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She’s so very beautiful that I thought 
I’d like to know who she is, if you know 
and it’s not a breach of confidence to 
impart your knowledge.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. She’s a this sea- 
son’s débutante, the prettiest of the lot. 
She’s Lady Beatrice Dacre, the young- 
est daughter of the Marquis of Put- 
ney.” 

I lunched that morning at the club. 
After lunch I had my coffee in the read- 
ing room. On the table was one of 
those silly ladies’ fashion papers, which 
are nothing but a combination of adver- 
tisements. My eye caught a paragraph 
in one of the columns: 

We hear great things of that well-known 
professor of the recondite art which pro- 
fesses to see such wonderful things in the 
lines of the palms of our hands—-Clarice. 
We hear Clarice spoken of on all sides. The 
names of those who consult a palmist are 
never breathed in public, or we might men- 
tion very great names owners 
are among Clarice’s most constant consult- 
ants. Rumor has it that Clarice’s studio, at 
No. 37 Airedale Street, which is not a stone’s 
throw from Bond Street, is crowded when- 
ever it is open—and yet that room can al- 
more ardent inquirers 


some whose 


ways be found for 
after truth. 


It was the name, I take it, that caused 
that paragraph to, as the French phrase 


it, “jump to my "Clarice. It was 
the name that Lady Beatrice Dacre had 


breathed to the Vicomte d’Aubry 
Did that mean that the palmist’s w 
to be made the ene of a rendezvous? 


places be ing used 


eyes 


1 


I had heard of such 
for such purposes; yet Lady Beatrice 
Dacre would have to be careful, or she 
might find herself in serious trouble. 

I felt interested in Monsieur le Vi- 
comte. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known that there are in London certain 
sources of information open to the ini- 
tiated where something may be learned 
about almost any one. I gleaned no ac- 
tual facts about that illustrious foreign 
nobleman, but certain suggestions were 
made which induced me, that evening, 
to pay a visit to a much-frequented res- 
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taurant within a hundred miles of Pic- 
cadilly Circus. 

It was, as usual, pretty full when I 
entered. There was only one vacant 
table within reasonable distance of the 
door. I looked carefully around before 
[ seated myself. So far as I could see, 
if he was coming, the vicomte had not 
yet arrived. I ordered®a cup of coffee. 
There was a solitary individual at a 
table nearly fronting me, with that un- 
healthy sort of complexion which marks 
a certain type of Frenchman—at least 
to my mind. The man might have been 
made of wax; he could scarcely have 
seemed more inanimate if he had been. 
I had brought an evening paper, and I 
held it up in front of me as a screen. 
My vis-a-vis, in spite of his immo- 
bility, was impatient; he kept glancing 
at his watch, as if waiting for some one 
who did not come. I began to have an 
idea that I had seen him somewhere 
before; but I decided that the fact was 
that he was the croupier type of man, 
that machinelike creature in whom hu- 
manity seems dead, who is such a fa- 
miliar figure in France, in places where 
they gamble. 

My cup of coffee was drawing to a 
close; the waiter was eying me; he 
would swoop on it in a minute. I should 
either have to order something else or 
go. So I ordered a creme de menthe— 
a creme de menthe 
As the waiter 
was pouring the bright green liquid into 
a tiny glass, I saw the Vicomte d’Aubry 
come through the door. I held up my 
paper. He looked about him—then 
came striding toward my vis-a-vis. 

He sat down on the red plush seat 
beside the waxlike individual, so that 
both fronted me. The greeting 
they was not particularly 
warm. 

“You think I am your plaything, that 
you keep me waiting as long as you 
please? You ought to have been here 
half an hour ago.” 


one can linger over 


for an indefinite period. 


men 
exchanged 





= 
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It was the waxen man who spoke. As 
might have been expected, his lips 
barely moved—but they moved enough 
for me. Both men spoke in French. 
Precisely what the vicomte replied I 
was not sure. His face was sideways 
to me, so that it was not easy to be cer- 
tain of the movements of his lips. That 
he was volubly apologetic was clear 
from the other’s answer, which was 
frigidly contemptuous : 

“You excuse yourself always. We 
all know your excuses. You will please 
to understand that the time has come 
when something else is required—some- 
thing solid.” 

Again the vicomte’s exact reply was 
lost to me; again the other’s rejoinder 
threw light on it: 

“We do not require you to do what 
you call your best. We desire from 
you a certain thing—that only. Noth- 
ing else in substitution. Above all, no 
excuses.” 


Again the hiatus formed by the vi- 


comte’s answer. I began to wish that 
he would turn his face around, so that 
I might not have to guess at his words 
from the other’s reply. The waxen 
man said, very coldly, very dryly: 

“You have the presumption to sug- 
gest it. You are under a bond to pay 
ten thousand pounds, at least. You give 
me instead a necklace in which there 
are not a dozen pearls worth anything; 
you pretend that that shows the sin- 
cerity of your desire to pay. It won’t 
do. We must either have the money or 
its equivalent before next Monday even- 
ing.” 

Then the vicomte did look round—all 
warmth, gesticulation. 

“It is impossible! I give you my 
word of honor it cannot be done!” 

“Your word of honor? That also is 
not required. As for impossible, I 
know better. Attend to me.” 

There was something in the waxen 
man’s manner of speaking that recalled 
a mechanical figure. He kept his tired, 


expressionless eyes fixed on the other’s 
face. 

“You have a certain lady friend. I 
wish to mention no names—you under- 
stand—we also understand. She goes 
to a certain house on Friday, for what 
here they call the week-end. To the 
same house are going two Americans, 
whom again I will not name.” 

“How do you know?” The vicomte 
asked the question with an eagerness 
that was in odd contrast to the other’s 
phlegm. 

“We do know—that is enough. The 
American woman is taking with her her 
jewels; among them her rubies. You 
have heard of her rubies? You know 
whom I mean? I see you have heard 
of them; you do know whom I mean.” 

How he had learned this from the 
other’s face I could not tell. He moved 
his lips so slightly that, while he was 
speaking, for fear of losing some es- 
sential word, I dared not move my eyes 
to observe the other. He continued: 

“You may put pressure upon your 
lady friend as you have done before. 
And before this time on Monday you 
will hand me those rubies. I will give 
you a quittance in full and five thou- 
sand pounds in cash. You will be a 
rich man.” 

I could now see the 


He seemed to gasp 


vicomte’s fac 
quite plainly. 
“But,” he exclaimed, “I have heard 
that those rubies cost a quarter of a 
million sterling—that there are no 
others like them in the world!” 
“Americans often pay more for their 
jewels than they are worth; these things 
are exaggerated. I have explained that 
we require from you ten thousand 
pounds by Monday, or rm He 
paused; the vicomte winced. “I need 
not continue. I offer you an alternative 
—for us the rubies, for you a quittance 
and five thousand pounds. From no one 
else would you get so much, to say noth- 
ing of an assurance of absolute safety. 
You understand? It must be either the 
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one or the other; nothing will be ac- 
cepted in substitution, and certainly no 
excuses,” 

The vicomte sat up straight, breath- 
ing heavily, as one might do who is 
threatened with something he fears yet 
cannot escape. The waxen man had 
had a tiny glass of brandy in front of 
him ever since I entered; he took from 
it the tiniest sip. It was still half full. 
The vicomte had nothing in front of 
him. The waiter took advantage of 
the pause in their conversation to ad- 
dress him. 

“What is it that monsieur desires?” 
He also spoke in French. 

“Desires?” The vicomte looked at 
him with angry eyes. “I desire nothing. 
When I desire something, I will let you 
know.” 

I was conscious that a few moments 
before a woman had entered—alone; 
that she had looked around her and was 
now moving toward the table at which 
the two men sat. Something caused me 
to glance at her; something caused the 
vicomte to glance at her also. When 
he saw her, he uttered an exclamation 
and half arose. What he meant to do 
I could not say; she was upon him be- 
fore he had a chance to do it, whatever 
Planting herself in front of 
exclaimed, in French, in a 
was audible all over the res- 


it was. 
she 
that 


taurant: 


him, 
onea 

“oy pig! wretch! thief! liat 
beast! It is 
you!” 

She had in her hand a whip of some 
sort, with which, each time she said, 
“It is you!” she struck at him. The 
first time, taken unawares, the lash 
caught him right across the face; the 
second and third times he warded it off 
[ never saw a man so 


you! It is you! 


with his hands: 
utterly taken aback by the mere pres- 
ence of a woman. He made not the 
slightest effort to snatch the whip, or to 
prevent her striking at him. He did not 
even show any sign of resenting the 
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volume of her abuse. When she had 
struck at him three times, still in the 
same very audible tones, she went on: 

“T have paid you this little visit to 
tell you that I know where you are_to 
be found, and that presently you will 
hear from me again—for the last time.” 

She stood confronting him for two or 
three seconds; then, turning, she walked 
straight out. The place was in confu- 
sion; people had risen all over the 
room ; persons in authority were hasten- 
ing forward. But when it was seen that 
the incident was closed, calm returned. 
The vicomte remained standing; he 
pressed with his handkerchief the place 
where the lash had touched him. Then, 
when he presently sat down, the waxen 
man observed: 

“T think that makes it still plainer 
how necessary it is that we should have 
the rubies before this time on Monday.” 

I waited for no more. I had an idea. 
I hurried after that woman. When I 
got into the street, I saw her, some 
twenty or thirty yards away, walking 
leisurely. I hastened after her, caught 
her up, and fell in by her side. 

The next day I called on Lady Sarah 
Crawley instead of writing to her. 
When I had listened to all she had to 
say, I accepted her invitation for the 
week-end, on the understanding that I 


was not to go as a professional, with an 


‘ ° 
nonorarium ot 


any sort in view, but as 
On the Friday, how- 
ever, that would 
have rendered it very inconvenient tor 
leave town. I telegraphed my 
excuses. On the Saturday, when I was 
nearly overwhelmed by the work that 
had come crowding in on me, demand- 
ing my immediate attention, a telegram 
was brought to me with the intimation 
that the reply was paid. I tore it open; 
as my prophetic soul had warned me, 
it was from Lady Sarah Crawley. 


a simple guest. 
something occurred 


me to 


Unless absolutely impossible, please come 
Something very serious has hap- 
Unless you can help, the conse- 


at once, 


pened 
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quences may be dreadful. I implore you to 
let me know by wire that you are coming at 
once. SARAH CRAWLEY. 


I read the telegram three times over. 
I considered for some seconds what it 
might mean; then, with a groan, I ad- 
mitted that the work with which I had 
longed to deal, after all, would have to 
wait, and that I should have to go to 
Morebridge House. I could not easily 
forgive myself if dreadful consequences 
resulted because I had refused to ren- 
der such help as was in my power. 

All that part of the world that knows 
the lower reaches of the Thames knows 
Morebridge House. It stands in a 
prominent position on a treeless expanse 
of flat grassland, which, when the 
Thames is in flood, is not seldom under 
water. Possibly hundreds of thousands 
of people pass it and stare at it every 
year. 

I arrived at about five o’clock on that 
Saturday afternoon. 

[ had tea—every one was having tea 
—then Lady Sarah herself showed me 
to my room. The instant the door 
closed she began: 

“Oh, Miss Lee, if you only knew how 
glad I am to see you, and how earnestly 
I trust that you will be of help! I sup- 
pose no one ever was in a more unpleas- 
ant situation than Iam. Mrs. Baxter- 


} heen t 


Raeburn’'s rupies nave e¢ olen. 

I was not a bit surprised; Lady Sarah 
seemed hurt because I showed that I 
was not. 

“Of course, it doesn’t matter in the 
least to you, but consider what it means 
tome. The Baxter-Raeburns have been 
most civil to us; my father was under 
actual obligations to them, They are 
his guests ; as a compliment to him, Mrs. 
Baxter-Raeburn brings her famous jew- 
els. She is not twelve hours in the 
house before her rubies are stolen.” 
Lady Sarah sank into a chair, as if dis- 
tress had robbed her of the use of her 
legs. “They do say that Mrs. Baxter- 


Raeburn’s rubies cost a quarter of a 
million sterling.” 

“That sort of thing is often exag- 
gerated,” I remarked. 

Lady Sarah stared; she did not know 
that I was a plagiarist. 

“Even if they did cost less, it’s quite 
certain that they cost an enormous sum 
and are immensely valuable. Quite 
apart from their value, the dreadful 
thing is not that they have been stolen, 
but that they have been stolen in my 
father’s house. I almost feel as if I 
had taken them myself; while the duke 
told me this morning that unless they 
were recovered, he would never again 
be able to look the woman in the face.” 

“As I don’t suppose, Lady Sarah, 
that you have taken them, or your fa- 
ther either, if you will tell me all about 
it, I'll see what I can do. Though I 
warn you at the start, as | have warned 
you already, that I am no thief catcher.” 

She told me all about it—at much 
greater length than it is necessary that 
I should tell it here; the strength of her 
feélings was the cause of continual di- 
versions. Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn was a 
very foolish woman, as so many very 
wealthy women are. She had worn her 
rubies on the night of her arrival— 
which was the night before I appeared 
When the house was 

, j 


1 to have retired. for the night, 


upon the scene. 
suppose 

she had a sort of party in her bedroom; 
some of the feminine guests went to 
view those precious rubies at closer 
quarters. When they had departed and 
she had retired to bed, Mrs. Baxter- 
Raeburn herself admitted that she had 
left them lying on her dressing table. 
The next morning, when her maid ap- 
peared, they were gone. 

“And if you'don’t mind my speaking 
plainly,” I remarked, “I should say, 
Lady Sarah, that it served her right. 
A woman who leaves such valuable jew- 
els lying about her room, without any 
sort of protection, deserves anything.” 


“TI agree—in a sense, I quite agree; 
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and if it had happened in anybody else’s 


house, I should have told her to her 
face that it did serve her right. But 
in my own house it’s different. When 
a guest comes to visit me, it is on the 
tacit understanding that she is not com- 
ing to a den of thieves, and that while 
she is beneath my roof she need fear 
nothing, either for herself or for her 
belongings.” 

“Who were the ladies who visited 
Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn in her bedroom?” 

“Here is the list. You see there were 
five of them.” <A glance at the paper 
she handed me showed that Lady Bea- 
Dacre had not one of the 
“It is impossible to suspect any 


trice been 
five. 
of them—you see who they are; in fact, 
I have not dared to tell them that the 
jewels have been lost.” 

“Have you told any one?” 

Lady Sarah betrayed the anxiety she 
felt by the manner in which, coming 
close up to me, she lowered her voice 
to a whisper, as if she feared that the 
walls might have ears. 

“Not a soul—not one. I have induced 
Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn to keep  still— 
luckily she told me beforé she told any 
one else—by virtually promising that 
her rubies shall be returned to her be- 
You must 
perceive for yourself the scandal the 

that they 
gone would be 
paper in the world, to speak of nothing 
I assure you that neither Mr. nor 
kind of 


fore she leaves the house. 


mere announcement were 


would make; it in every 
else. 


Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn is the 


person to keep silent in the face of such 
and, for my part, I really can’t 


a loss 
blame them. I have much 
about the wonderful things you do, 
Miss Lee, that I dare to count upon 
your assistance in getting me out of the 


heard so 


most uncomfortable position a woman 
was ever in.” 

I thought that, considering all things, 
it was pretty cool of Lady Sarah. I 
did not, however, hint at what I felt, if 
only because | happened, just then, to 
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be looking out of the window. A tele- 
graph boy was going down the drive 
on his bicycle. A voice hailing him, 
he stopped. Some one ran toward him 
across the grass; it was Lady Beatrice 
Dacre. When she reached him, she 
handed him what I had no doubt was 
a telegraph form. Possibly the mes-— 
sage it contained had been scribbled 
with a pencil. To make sure that it 
would be understood, she apparently 
asked him to read it out to her, which 
he did, I staring at him with all my 
might. 

He stumbled over the first words, 
which were probably the address; I 
could not see her lips, but she probably 
helped him out. Then he got on bet- 
ter. I distinctly saw him say five words: 
“Clarice—at four—on Monday.” That 
was all, but for me it was quite 
enough. Lady Sarah turned to see what 
I was looking at. 

“The girl,” she said, “is Lady Bea- 
trice Dacre. She is only just out, and 
she is already engaged to Mr. Douglas 
Forrester—a most charming fellow, 
and, of course, from a monetary point 
of view, all that could be desired.” 

“She is engaged, is she?” 

“It hasn’t yet been announced, but 
it’s just going to be. She, of course, 
hasn’t a penny, but she has everything 
else that a man can want in the woman 
he marries. Say that you think you 
can help me.” 

I had moved away from the window 
and was turning things over in my 
mind. Lady Sarah watched me. 

“I may observe,” I told her, “that I 
don’t think you’re entitled to take it for 
granted that I can work miracles any 
more than any one else; but it so hap- 
pens that I think, by the merest chance, 
I may be able to help: you. But we 
must understand each other at the start. 
My wish, Lady Sarah, is always, if pos- 
sible, to keep matters out of the hands 
of the police.” 

“Miss Lee, I had really sooner almost 
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anything should happen than that we 
should have to call in the assistance of 
the police. That is the one thing both 
my father and I wish to avoid.’ 

“Then, in that case, I may be able 
to do something for you. What you 
want are the rubies.” 

“That’s all I want—the only thing. 
Place me in a position to return them 
to Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn before Mon- 
day, if possible, and you will make me 
your debtor for life.” 

“Suppose the thief, in carrying them 
off, had dropped them in the park, and 
we were to find them there?” 

“What do you mean?” Lady Sarah’s 
eyes were open to their widest. 

“You must ask no questions. If, as 
I say, you were to find them in the 
park, would you undertake to ask no 
questions, but be content with your 
find ?” 

“Am I not to know who took them?” 

“You are to show no guriosity of any 
kind.” 

“But these thefts, on a smaller scale, 
have taken place before. At least I 
think I ought to know whom I can trust 
and whom I can’t. I can’t ask my 
friends to form one of a party that con- 
tains a thief, whose identity is unknown 
to me.” 

“T think I can undertake, Lady Sarah, 
that in future you will be able to trust 
your present house 
as yourself—if you 


every member of 
party as implicitly 
will ask no questions.” 

I am not quite sure if, when Lady 
Sarah went, she had not at the back of 
her mind vague suspicions of me. That 
she was thoroughly mystified was ob- 
vious, but for that I cared nothing. I 
had her assurance that she would make 
no inquiries of any sort, but would leave 
matters entirely in my hands. With 
that I was content. 

Before she left, | had made her give 
me a sort of plan of the house, on 
which were the names of the guests, 
the rooms they occupied, and how they 
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were approached. She had left me 
perhaps half an hour when I started 
on a little voyage of exploration. The 
plan showed that on the same floor on 
which I was, and not very far away, 
was the apartment occupied by Lady 
Beatrice Dacre. Having first made 
sure that the coast was clear, I went 
straight to it. I tried the handle; the 
door was locked. So the lady was in- 
side. I rapped at the panel sharply. A 
voice inquired: 

“Who's there?” 

“Please open the door at once. It is 
some one who wishes to see you on 
very important business.” 
much celerity was 
Two or 


Not nearly so 


shown as [| had requested. 


three minutes elapsed before the door 
was opened five or six inches, and a 


girl’s face booked out. 

“\Vho are you?) What do you want?” 

For answer | pressed the door farther 
back, entered, shut it behind me, and 
turned the key. The girl stared, as if 
in speechless amazement. I thought she 
looked more beautiful even than when 
I had seen her in the park—if only be- 
cause the absence of a hat enabled one 
to realize how lovely her hair was. We 
fronted each other in silence for several 
seconds before she exclaimed: 

“\WWho are jy \What do you mean 
by this extraordi ry conduct ? 
room like this ?” 


How 
dare you cot into my 

[ saw that she was even more of a 
child than 
with a child’s impetuous heat. I 
saw that somewhere inside her was an 
uncomfortable suspicion that made her 
heart beat I spoke coldly, al- 
lowing no sign to which 
would show how much I was affected 
by her girlish loveliness. 

“When I tried your door just now, 
and found it locked, I think you were 
Baxter-Raeburn’s ru- 


{ had imagined; she spoke 
also 


faster. 
escape me 


trying on Mrs. 
bies.”’ 

She had more courage than I had ex- 
She “gave violent start, 


pected. one 
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then made a great effort to recover her- 
She was not so successful as she 
She was shiv- 


self. 
would have liked to be. 
ering—as it were, both inside and out. 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“Give me Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn’s 
jewels at once! You were hiding them 
while you kept me waiting outside the 
door.” 

The chance shot had found the mark. 
She repeated herself with a piteous 
stammer: 

“Who—who are you? 
do you mean?” 

“Last night, or, rather, early this 
morning, you entered Mrs. Baxter- 
Raeburn’s room when she was asleep. 
You saw her rubies lying on the dress- 
ing table, and—you stole them.” 

She had fluttered back against the 
wall, like some hapless thing at bay. 
She tried to gasp out a denial: 

“Tt’s—it’s——”’ 

I stopped her. 

“Don’t say it’s a lie, or I shall hold 
you to be a more despicable thing than 
I do already—because you know it’s 
true. The other afternoon you met the 
man who calls himself the Vicomte 
d’Aubry at the rooms of the disrepu- 
table creature who calls herself Clarice, 
He sug- 


What—what 


and who is an associate of his. 
gested that you should take advantage 


of your friend’s hospitality to steal jew- 
You 


in your keeping 


els belonging to a fellow guest. 


stole them. They are 
now; you were trying them on when I 
came to your door; you propose to hand 
them over to him, in the palmist’s 
rooms, at four o’clock on Monday aift- 
ernoon.” 

She was, perhaps, at an age when one 
is easily impressed by what seems to be 
the marvelous. I fancy that she imag- 
ined herself to be in its presence then, 
and that I was a representative of the 
supernatural. Certainly, for some in- 
stants, she was nearly paralyzed by ac- 
tual terror. She knew that what I had 
said was true; she could have had no 
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notion how I had acquired my informa- 
tion, and was terrified when it came, 
with what must have been such awful 
unexpectedness, from my lips. She 
stood close up against the wall, eying 
me as if I had been some terrible spec- 
ter. For nearly a minute she was in- 
capable of giving utterance to an ar- 
ticulate sound. I was not going to help 
her out. Then all at once an idea 
seemed to come into her head and force 
from her a question: 

“Are you—are you anything to do 
with the police ?”’ 

“That depends on  you—upon 
whether there’s anything in you that 
makes for good. 

“Did he tell you—the Vicomte d’Au- 
bry ?” 

“I have never spoken to him, nor he 
to me.” 

“Then how did you find out—what 
you have found out? Tell me who you 
are! Does any one—any one else in the 
house suspect?” 

Before | could answer, she was seized 
with a new and still greater fear. 

“You won't tell—you won't tell 
Douglas? Please, please, please don’t 
tell him! I'll do anything, anything you 
like—if you won’t tell him!” 

“You're engaged to one man, yet at 
the dictate of another you play the thief. 
What sort of person can you be, Lady 
Beatrice ?” 

“I’m not so bad as you think! I’m 
not! I swear I’m not! Only—only 
I’m in a terrible mess, and—and I had 
to do what he told me.” 

“You wish me to believe that you had 
to play the thief, and such a mean thief, 
at the command of a man like that? 
Pray why?” 

“It was—it was three years ago. I 
was—I was sixteen years old. I was 
sent to a school at Tours; at least, it 
wasn't exactly a school—it was sup- 
posed to be a private family. Father 
wished me to learn French. The Vi- 
comte d’Aubry was a friend of the per- 
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son who kept the house. He paid atten- 
tions to me, and—oh, I was a fool! 
I was only a child—a silly simpleton. 
He pretended to care for me, and I 
thought I cared for him. I wrote him 
four letters—silly, idiotic, rotten let- 
ters. Then father took me away; he 
didn’t like what he heard of the place. 
I wish he'd never sent me there! 

“TI forgot all about the Vicomte d’Au- 
bry directly I got home; I never heard 
or thought of him until—until about 
four months ago. Then he came up to 
me in Hyde Park. I tried to cut him, 
but he wouldn't let me. He reminded 
me of the letters I had written to him. 
You see, I had forgotten all about them. 
I swear I never meant a single word I 
said in them! Don’t you know what 
an idiot a girl can sometimes be; what 
romantic rubbish she can get into her 
head; and how, in moments of abso- 
lute lunacy, she can put it down on 
paper? That’s what I did. I never 
dreamed that he would keep the letters. 
I thought he was a gentleman. I had 
no idea that any one ever did such 
things. When he told me that he still 
had my four letters, and that if—if | 
didn’t do something for him, he’d send 
copies of them to Mr. Forrester, I—I 
was terrified out of my life.” 

“Were you engaged to Mr. Forrester 
at the time?” 

“Of course I wasn’t. 
he was rather fond of me; 
that man spoke like that, I knew that I 
was fond of him. I told the vicomte 
quite frankly that there was nothing I 
wouldn't do to keep Mr. Forrester from 
finding out that I had written such let- 
ters.” 

“You couldn’t have said to him a 
more foolish thing. If you had told 
him that it was a matter of complete in- 
difference to you what he did with the 
letters, he might not have thought it 
worth his while to waste his time in 
threatening you.” 

“I see that now—I saw it directly 


I—I knew that 


and when 
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afterward; but there it was. I—I did 
tell him, and never since has he left me 
alone. He’s—he’s been making me do 
all sorts of things that I—that I hate 
to think of. Oh, if you know what I 
have gone through because I was such 
a simple-minded fool as ever to think 
that he was an honorable man! Then 
the other day Douglas asked me—asked 
me to marry him, and, of course, I said 
yes, though I was frightened half out 
of my life to think what the vicomte 
would do when he found out. So you 
can imagine what were my feelings 
when he told me that I must give him 
an interview at once. I knew what an 
interview with him meant. But what 
was I to do? I didn’t dare make him 
angry. So, as you seem to know, I met 
him at Clarice’s rooms. And he told me 
that Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn was coming 
here with her rubies, and that if I got 
them for him, he would give me back 
my letters.” 

“Rubies that cost a quarter of a mil- 
lion for four letters that are not worth 
the paper they are written upon—does 
that strike you as a good bargain for 
you?” 

“Do you take me for an utter idiot? 
Of course it isn't! But he made it quite 
clear that if the rubies in his 
hands by Monday, the copies of the let- 
hat day. And 


weren't 


Douglas t 


ters would reac! 
that might have n t the end of every- 
, 


! Douglas 


thing to me—of everything! 


thinks I’m a perfect saint, and you know 


no girl who ever lived was that. And 
if he found out that I was the kind of 
creature who could write such letters, 
he—he wouldn't let me explain. I 
couldn’t explain even if he'd let me; I 
doubt if he’d ever speak to me again. 
And—and if things came to be like that 
between Douglas and me, I’d—I’d com- 
mit suicide! I would!” 

“Doesn’t it occur to 
have committed suicide?” 

“Does ‘that mean that you’re going to 
tell him? Then—then te 


you that you 
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Rushing to the dressing table, she 
took a tiny bottle out of a hand bag. I 
had her by the wrist the instant it was 
out of the bag—and the bottle passed 
into my possession. 

“You wicked girl! You admit that 
you’ve behaved like a simpleton, and 
something worse. Do you imagine that 
you will prove your wisdom by this sort 
of thing?” 

“You may take that bottle from me 
if you like, but there are plenty of ways 
of killing myself. If you do tell Doug- 
las F 

She left her sentence unfinished, but 
I had very little doubt that she would 
find out one of those ways if the truth 
were ever told. I resolved, then and 
there, that if I could help it, it never 
should be. After all, she was but a 
child; she had been still more of a child 
when that scoundrel had laid the trap 
in which he had caught her. It was not 
difficult to understand how desperate 
her position must seem to her. I was 
not excusing her, but I made up my 
mind that it should not be my fault if 
she had not a chance to prove that there 
was the making of a good woman in 
her. 

“First of all, Lady Beatrice, you will 
hand me those rubies.” 


“What are you going to do with 


them ?” 

“I’m going to hide them in the park. 
An anonymous hint will Lady 
Sarah which will result in her discover- 
ing their hiding place. She will never 
learn from whom the hint came, or in 
whose possession the rubies were. Not 
a word will be whispered that will point 
to a thief’s having been concerned in the 
matter. You will come with me to that 
palmist woman’s rooms on Monday.” 

“Without the rubies? I daren’t! I 
dare not! You don’t know what he’s 
like—what—what a brute he can be!” 

“It’s not a question of daring; I say 
you will come with me. I know what 
the Vicomte d’Aubry is like a good deal 


reach 


better than you do. He will hand you 
over your letters in my presence. You'll 
find that he won’t even attempt to ex- 
postulate. That will be the last time 
in your life that you will either see or 
hear of him. Give me those rubies, 
please.” 

She did not give them to me at orice, 
but she did in the end. She clung to 
me when I left, imploring me not to 
breathe a word to Douglas; it was only 
about him she seemed to care. I doubt 
if she altogether believed me when I 
assured her that she need fear nothing. 
After she had gone, I went downstairs 
and said a few words to Lady Sarah. 
I begged her to excuse me from appear- 
ing among her other guests, especially 
as I should manage things much better 
if nothing were seen of me. She stared. 

“But I thought you had to watch 
people’s mouths and that sort of thing 
to see what they were saying. How can 
you do that if you can’t see them?” 

“It’s a queer world, Lady Sarah. It’s 
possible that I did all the watching of 
people’s mouths that was needed before 
I came to Morebridge.” 

“But however could you? 
derstand.” 

“Our bargain was that you were to 
ask no questions and show no curiosity. 


I don’t un- 


Perhaps, in the course of a day or two, 
you will understand a little better.” 

[ dined alone; spent the evening 
alone, and did some of the work. that 
I had brought with me. There was a 
project on foot for founding, at the 
Hague, an institution for teaching the 
deaf and dumb by the oral system. I 
had been honored by being consulted 
in the matter; certain papers had been 
laid before me on which my advice was 
required. Until I had thoroughly mas- 
tered those papers, I knew perfectly 
well that I should not know a mo- 
ment’s peace of mind. I had brought 
some of them down to Morebridge 
House. I set about them, then and 
there. 
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The next morning I was witness of 
rather an odd little scene which took 
place in the breakfast room. Breakfast 
seemed to be a go-as-you-please meal in 
that establishment. I was having mine 
at a little round table, all by myself, 
when Lady Sarah Crawley came bus- 
tling in, and, crossing to Mrs. Baxter- 
Raeburn, whispered in her ear. The 
pair went together to a window. I saw 
both their faces. 

“The most extraordinary thing has 
happened!” began Lady Sarah. “Look 
at that!” 

She handed Mrs. Baxter-Raeburn 
what I saw was a typed sheet of paper. 

“What this mean? However 
did you get this?” 

“It came just now by the morning 
post.” 

The lady read the paper through, and 
stared at Lady Sarah. She spoke with 
what was evidently considerable 
warmth : 

“Some one, by way of giving me a 
lesson on the imprudence of leaving my 
jewels about, has taken them, by way of 
a practical joke, and hidden them. Do 
you know the tree the thing speaks of ?” 

“Not in the least; but the description 
is so precise that we ought to have no 
difficulty in finding it, if the thing ex- 


does 


ists.”’ 

“Precisely—if the thing 
which, until it is proved, I shall ‘take 
you any idea 


exists ; 
leave to doubt. Have 
who this comes from?” 

“Not the vaguest.” Lady Sarah had 
not glanced in my direction; I won- 
dered if she knew that I was there. 
“What we have to do, my dear, is to 
go and see if this is a hoax.” She 
touched the sheet of paper. “If it isn’t, 
and we do find the rubies hidden in the 
tree, what we shall have to consider is 
whether it wouldn't be wisest for us to 
keep our own counsel—to say nothing. 
You don’t want to be made a laughing- 
stock, and I’m sure I don’t. If ever I 
do discover the identity of this practi- 
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cal joker—he and I will have an ac- 
count to settle. And I promise you it 
shall be properly settled.” 

As Lady Sarah was leaving the 
room, she perceived that I was there. 
I beckoned to her. 

“T think,” I told her, “I must return 
to town this morning. As I explained, 
I have work that must be done, and, 
frankly, I shan’t be happy till I’ve done 
it.” ‘ 

“T suppose But I did not let 
her get beyond those two words. 

“The understanding was that you 
were to show no curiosity and ask no 
questions.” 

She stared at me as if I were alto- 
gether beyond her comprehension. 

“It’s the most extraordinary thing 
I’ve ever heard!” she said. 

I believe she thinks so still. 

I went back to town, did my work— 
that Hague scheme was one of the most 
fascinating | had ever encountered— 
and during the intervals that will occur, 
even when one is working one’s hard- 
est, I made certain arrangements. On 
the Monday I met Lady Beatrice Dacre 
at the point we had agreed upon, and 
together we went to No. 37 Airedale 
Street, the advertised address of the 
fool-snaring Lady Beatrice 
lovely. She exquisitely 


Clarice. 
looked was 


dressed; she held herself as proudly as 


any queen; but I knew that in her heart 


sear. .1 


of hearts she was quaking with 
explained to her the program [| had ar- 
ranged. Her lips quivered, but she 
made only one comment: 

“I feel as I used to when I was a 
small child, and was going to the den- 
tist’s.”” 

“Tt isn’t all joy, going to have a tooth 
extracted, even when knows it’s 
a very bad one, and that one will feel 
much better when the operation is over. 
Yet the dentist is not such a formidable 
figure, after all.” 

“But you don't realize,’ she said, 
“that during the last few months I’ve 


one 
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never thought of the Vicomte d’Aubry 
except with fear and trembling, and 
that, night after night, I have lain 
awake shivering at the thought of 
him.” 

“After to-day you'll never be afraid 
of him again. You'll presently be 
pinching yourself at the thought that 
you ever were.” 

In Airedale Street we encountered 
two men who gave one glance at me, 
then looked away. When I rang at No. 
37, the door flew back, opened by an in- 
visible hand. A neat young woman 
ushered us into a room at the end of 
a passage—a room that was decorated 
with the usual rubbishy paraphernalia 
of the clairvoyant. A 
big, flaxen-haired woman rose from be- 
hind a table. I addressed her. 

“You are Clarice? I am Judith Lee. 
You will go behind that curtain and 
remain there until I tell you to come 
out. I have no doubt that you or your 
accomplices have played -the listener 


professional 


there many and many a time before. 
After I have finished my business, you 
hours in which to 
leave England. If, after that time, you 
are still on English ground, the con- 


will have twelve 


sequences will be on your own head 

The withdrew behind the 
curtain to which | referred with- 
out a word. ady Beatri seemed 


woman 


opened, and the Vicomte d’Aubry en- 


tered. At sight of me he stared; there 
was something in his eyes which sug- 
gested to me that he was not so easy 
in his mind as he would have liked to 
be. Lady Beatrice nothing; I 
could see how closely her lips were 
pressed together, and how tightly her 
little glovea hands were clenched. _I 
just looked at him, and in his uneasi- 
ness he began to bluster. 

“What is the meaning of this per- 
I have told you 


said 


son’s presence here? 
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on more than one occasion that it’s al- 
ways absolutely essential that I should 
see you alone.” 

He spoke in French; I replied in 
English—plain English: 

“This is an occasion, my man, on 
which you will not see this lady alone.” 

[ touched a bell that stood upon a 
table. A second man came through the 
door by which we had just entered— 
simply came into the room and stood 
with his back to the The vi- 
comte’s concern clearly increased. 

“Who is this man? Where is Cla- 
rice? This room is privately engaged 
by me. 
quire from you an explanation.” 


door. 


Lady Beatrice Dacre, I re- 


| replied for the Lady Beatrice: 

“This, my man, is an inspector of 
police, of Scotland Yard. You have 
in the breast pocket of your coat four 
letters. You will be so good as to hand 
them to me at once.” 

He answered in English which, al- 
though it was spoken with an accent, 
was almost as plain as my own: 

“So this is what you call a plant, is 
it? You think you’ve trapped me. We 
shall see. This is a conspiracy of 
which you will hear again, Lady 


Stand away from that 


Bea- 


trice Dacre. 
i id let me pa 
He ig ore 


1 
aoor, sir, al 


t+ 


arrested. seconds 


which to make up your mind.” I 
glanced at the watch at my wrist. “One 
—two—three—four—tive. Inspector 
Ellis, arrest this man.” 

The thing was ridiculously easy. 

“Here are your letters! What is all 
this them? I would 
given them up long ago ii I'd 


fuss about have 
been 
properly approached, if l’d been 
treated with the that is 
to a gentleman. It is to hand 


that | am 


due 


them 


courtesy 


over here.”’ 
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I said nothing to him; I spoke to the 
girl. 

“Will you be so good as to open that 
envelope and see if it contains what 
you require?” 

She opened the envelope with fin- 
gers that I could see were shaking. 

“Yes, they’re—they’re my letters. 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Quite—quite sure.” 

“This man has nothing else of 
yours? You're absolutely certain?” 

“He—he can’t have.” 

There was a*stand full of matches on 
the table. Striking one, I held it out 
to her. 

“Had you not better 

Taking it from me, she applied the 
flame to the corner of one of the let- 
ters. When they were all alight, she 
laid them on a metal plaque on the table 
—for what purpose Clarice used it I 
cannot say. The letters made quite a 
little bonfire. When they were all 
consumed, I took a blotting pad and 
crushed the ashes into powder. 

“That,” I said, “is, I think, the end 
of them, and of Act One.” Again a gong 
sounded twice. “That, I fancy, is the 
signal for the curtain to rise on Act 


” 


” 


Two.” 
The vicomte’s uneasiness increased; 

he moved toward the door. 
“You will now please permit me, sir, 
this littl 


I have business 


matter is ended. 


since 


to pass, 


requires my im- 
mediate attention.’ 


I interposed. 


will have a 
moment’s patience, my man, I fancy 
that you'll find this is a friend to see 
you.” 

“But I 
do not desire 

Before he could conclude his sen- 
tence, there came into the room the 
man with the waxen face whom I had 
seen conversing with him at that res- 
taurant within a hundred miles of Picca- 
dilly Circus. Although he did not move 
a muscle, it did not need a very keen 


“If you 


do not wish to see him. 
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perception to see that he found _him- 
self in the presence of the unexpected. 
He said in French, in tones of perfect 
suavity, as if there were nothing in the 
situation of interest to him: 

“It seems that I have made a little 
mistake. A thousand apologies.” 

He turned to withdraw. Inspector 
Ellis blocked the way. I addressed 
him—in my usual plain English: 

“T saw you the other night conspir- 
ing with this man to force a certain 
person, by means of threats, to com- 
mit felony. I need not tell you that 
this is a very serious offense; so seri- 
ous that, for the common safety, I 
thought it ascertain if any- 
thing was known of you. I found that 
a great deal was known.” Again I 
touched the bell on the table. Two 
men came in—the two who had been 
strolling up and down the pavement. 
When he saw them, he almost changed 
countenance. “These gentlemen, who 
are members of the police in _ Paris, 
know a great deal about you. They 
are anxious to renew acquaintance with 
you.” 

The newcomers went close up to the 
man with the waxen face; one stood 
on either side of him. He looked at 
the vicomte. 

“Have I to 
The _ bitterness 

; 


question ! 


wise to 


you for this?” 
into the 


thank 
that he put 


‘ ° 
L iit Vicomte 


“Upon my 
word of honor ”* he began, but he 
did not finish; the other cut him short 
with vitriolic scorn. 

“Your word of honor!” He turned 
to the agents of the Paris police. “You 
will find me, gentlemen, at your serv- 
ice. I believe you have been looking 
for me some little time.” 

Compared with the vicomte, his man- 
ner was perfect. The agents smiled; 
each took him by a wrist. 

“thet.” J “completes the 
second act. third and 
last.” 


observed, 
Now for the 
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I struck the bell again; two women 
entered. One was the woman who had 
struck at the vicomte with her whip 
in the restaurant; she was cool with a 
deadly coolness. The other was a big, 
unwieldy female, who was in a state 
of hysterical agitation. Behind them 
were two policemen. At the sight, all 
the vicomte’s bones seemed to turn to 
jelly ; he became a mass of invertebrate 
pulp, presenting a spectacle such as I 
never wish to see again. Inspector 
Ellis moved toward him. 

“IT arrest you, among other things, 
for bigamy. 
pocket.” 

In another instant the Vicomte 
d’Aubry had a pair of handcuffs on 
his wrists, and stood between the two 
policemen, a pitiable wretch. 

“Clarice,” I called. The woman 
came from behind the curtain. <A 
pretty picture she presented ; her clients 
should have seen her. “You have now 
hours in which to get out of 


I have a warrant in my 


twelve 
England 

The waxen-faced man was the head 
of a gang of jewel robbers who had 
been wanted by the French police for 
some time. He was sentenced in Paris 
to a long term of imprisonment. The 
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Vicomte d’Aubry met with the same 
fate in England. He was charged with 
marrying an amazing number of 
women, not only in England, but in 
most of the civilized countries of the 
world. He had swindled each of them 
in turn. 

The day after he was sentenced, an 
invitation came to me to be present at 
the wedding of the Lady Beatrice 
Dacre to Mr. Douglas Forrester. In 
the envelope that contained the invi- 
tation was a scrap of paper, on which 
was written, in a sprawling hand with 
which I had lately become familiar: 

I have just been reading the verdict and 
sentence in to-day’s paper. To think that I 
ever could! At the thought of it I writhe! 
Shall I ever forgive myself? Mrs. B-R. told 
me the other day about the amazing man- 
ner in which she and Lady Crawley found 
her rubies in a tree in the park at More- 
bridge House. Shall I ever be able to repay 
you the debt of gratitude I owe you? 

It was a question that I was incapa- 
ble of answering. I felt, as I burned 
it, that it was rather a dangerous scrap 
of paper to inclose with a card for her 
wedding; and I caught myself won- 
dering if she would ever learn to be 
quite discreet in the use of pen, ink, 
and paper. 


Another Judith Lee story, ““The Glass Panels,” will 
be published in the April number of AINSLEE’S, 


es 


cs Ate 


Tiss 
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“College is the greatest thing in the world 


but it’s like bathing; you mustn't 


stay in too long or there’s no reaction. After college there’s life to react to, and that is 
done by forgetting books.”—Bonnir R. Gincer, in this issue of AINSLEE’s. 


OBERT PAGE had dressed 
himself with much care for 
his plunge into the commer- 
cial world. First impres- 
sions count for a great deal. 

His high-crowned English straw hat, 
pushed back to the correct angle, his 
homespun business suit, buckskin gloves, 
brown boots, and bamboo. stick, he 
thought, expressed just the right note 
of up-to-dateness and at the same time 
of commercial conservatism. When he 
got off the warehouse elevator, he 
stopped for a moment to look at the 
scene of his future triumphs. 

“These high shelves are all- wrong,” 
he said to himself. ‘There should be 
a mezzanine floor and tracks direct to 
the elevators. he goods here have to 
be handled too many times. Let me 
see now. Where would be the best 
place to have the pillars?” 

He studied ¢he situation. From a 
distance the foreman and one of the 
truckmen observed him pacing off 
spaces on the floor and measuring the 
tiers of shelves with his cane. Then 
he caught sight of the men and walked 
toward them. 

“T guess this here must be one of 
the board of directors,” hazarded the 
truckman. “Give a look at them yel- 
low gloves, would ye?” 


“How do you do?” said Robert, 
smiling cordially. “I am Mr. Page. 
The office sent me down to go to work 
in this department.” 

The foreman laid his pen down on 
the rough, unpainted desk before which 
he’ was standing. He was a working 
person, with black shirt-sleeve protec- 
tors and with lines in his cheeks. 

“Excuse me for a minute,” requested 
the foreman. He walked over to a 
box of an office in a corner and called 
up the manager. 

“Say,” he queried, “there’s a young 
fellow down here who looks like the 
Prince of Wales in disguise. He says 
his name’s Page and that he’s to go to 
work in this loft. What am I supposed 
to'do with him? I'm afraid he’ll get 
them clothes dirty up here.” 

The foreman listened to the reply, 
made a few notes concerning other 
matters that the manager spoke of, 
and then tramped back to his desk out 
on the floor. 

“What experience have you had in 
heavy hardware?” he asked. 

“Practically, you might say, none,” 
replied Robert, smiling encouragingly. 
“But I specialized two years in shop 
efficiency under one of the best men 
in this country. I’m ready to take 
right hold with you.” 
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“Did you come here to go to work 
or to take charge of the place?” asked 
the foreman. 

“T came to go to work,” replied Rob- 
ert, reddening. 

“Well, in that case I guess I could 
put you to work at getting the stuff in 
this wing straightened out.” 

“T’ll be pleased to prepare you a re- 
port on the arrangement right away,” 
said Robert, with businesslike direct- 
ness. 

“You can drag all those rolls of 
poultry netting over against the north 
wall and arrange them in a pile ac- 
cording to size. When you get that 
you can report for further or- 
instructed the foreman grimly. 
report I['ll from 


done, 
ders,” 
“That's all the 
you to-day.” 

The truckman had been a fascinated 
listener to this dialogue. “Haw! Haw! 
Haw!” he howled, bending double and 
smiting his knee with his palm. “Haw! 
Haw! Oh, mamma! He'll make a re- 
port on the arrangement! A report! 
Oh, haw! Haw!” 

“That will be about enough of that,” 
admonished Robert sternly. 

“What’s the matter, Willie?” in- 
quired the truckman, changing at once 
solicitude. “You don't 


need 


to offensive 


think you’re going to get sore, do you?” 


Robert took an angry 


but there was a timely 1 
“Plan igan !” called a voice 

ity from the elevator, and the tru 

man started for the door. 

“Good-by, Willie,” he cried. 
you later.” He waved his bale hook 
in ironic farewell. 

“Get your coat off and get busy, 
Page!” commanded the foreman. “Get 
that wire piled up, and don’t be all day 
about it. After this be here at eight 
o’clock. Folks working on this floor 
ain't supposed to drift in here at a 
quarter to nine and offer to prepare re- 
ports.” The man didn’t even give him- 
self the trouble to make this a pointed 


~oee 
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insult. He didn’t seem to think Rob- 
ert was worth it. The last sentence he 
threw over his shoulder as he walked 
away. 

Robert stood by the desk a moment. 
Then he walked stiffly over to a row 
of hooks, pulled off his well-made, 
skeleton-lined coat and waistcoat, and 
rolled up his sleeves. 

“T suppose they always have to haze 
a new man to break him in,” he re- 
assured himself. ‘Well, I'll show them 
there’s no yellow in me.” 

Rolls of galvanized poultry netting 
are not very heavy, but they get mo- 
notonous after the first hundred or so; 
also, they have many projecting sharp 
points of wire that cut the hands and 
forearms. But Robert worked stead- 
ily and fast. Somebody came up be- 
hind him as he was piling a load on 
a hand truck, but Robert did not look 
around. 

“What's your count?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Three 
far.” 

“That checks right. 
over to the rear elevator. 
Garner.” 

He walked off, tossing something on 
the loaded ! Was a pair of 


greasy horsehide working gloves. Rob- 
i and 


hundred four-foot rolls, so 
Bring fifty sixes 
My name’s 


ert straightened his aching back 
looked r tl toren Heé 
to tl y th lov I n changed 
his mind, put ntinued 
to stack wire 


started 


Robert Page was in this warehouse 
as part of a well-considered scheme 
that he did not purpose to have upset 
by a lack of teamwork at the start 
on the part of the foreman. Not while 
Evelyn Copley was up in the main 
office qualifying as an assistant secre- 
tary, delving into the files with her 
beautiful hands and studying them with 
her sapphire eyes. 

Robert and Evelyn had just gradu- 


ated together. Evelyn was such a mod- 
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ern girl that she had insisted on grind- 
ing at the same courses of scientific 
management that Robert took. She 
started in business the same day that 
he did. They had had a very sweet 
talk about it at the university. Rob- 
ert slammed the rolls of poultry wire 
around and glowed with the heat. He 
was waiting for Evelyn when the em- 
ployees trooped out at five o’clock. He 
had hurried around from the ware- 
house elevator, while Evelyn descended 
leisurely with the office staft by way 
of the marble-and-gilt front entrance. 

“TIsn’t it glorious?” said Evelyn en- 
thusiastically, as they walked uptown. 
“Tsn’t it splendid that we can be in the 
same firm? It will give us so many 
chances to help each other. I can con- 
sult you if I get into a difficulty. You 
were so much better than I was on 
office systematization.” 

“Glorious! Glorious!” replied Rob- 
ert. There was a far-away look in his 


eye and a black streak on his collar. 
He had caught his trousers on a nail 


and there was a three-cornered snag 
on his right leg. He walked with that 
leg on the side away from Evelyn. 

“It’s so immensely interesting,” con- 
tinued Evelyn. “My work is going to 
absorb me. I can see such far-reach- 
ing opportunities in it. Mr. Beckwith 
is charming to me and gives me such 
tactful 

“Mr. 
office ?” 

“My desk is in the secretaries’ office 
just outside his door. But he fre- 
quently comes out to consult with us. 
It’s wonderful to be in close contact 
with a man who controls such a great 
enterprise. He's so forceful and yet 
so kindly and so thoughtful.” 

“Ouch!” Robert had changed his 
stick from his left to his right hand, 
and had accidentally touched a large, 
sore blister on his thumb. 

“What did you say, Robert? Oh, I 
thought you spoke. But I haven't 


encouragement. 


Beckwith! Are you in his 
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given you time to tell me of your work. 
You’re in hardware and farm tools, 
aren’t you? It must be really wonder- 
ful to be able to apply your knowledge 
to the arrangement and organization of 
such a vast collection of human necessi- 
ties. Isn't it good that we can go to 
work immediately at big, fine things, 
applying to actual life the theories 
we've been studying the past two years? 
‘Organizing civilization,’ Professor 
Mudd used to call it, you remember.” 

“It’s fine!” said Robert. 

He had been organizing kegs of nails 
on the fourth floor, and the assistant 
foreman had given him every encour- 
agement to be systematic. The encour- 
agement may not have been always per- 
fectly tactful, but it had been easy to 
understand. Robert left Evelyn at the 
girls’ club where she had her quarters, 
and walked on alone to his boarding 
house. Evelyn had a snug allowance 
from an estate. Robert had nothing 
but what he could earn. He consid- 
ered his salary, and wondered how 
in the name of high finance he was go- 
ing to live, bestow attentions on Eve- 
lyn, keep himself dressed, and lay up 
money. 

He had been much interested in 
Evelyn’s remarks about Mr. Beckwith, 
president of the jobbing corporation. 
Robert had not had an opportunity to 
make an extended analysis of Beck- 
with. Beckwith had listened glassily 
to Robert’s genial greeting, had given 
him a glance, his letters another, and 
had passed him on in a breath to the 
manager who did the hiring and the 
firing. Robert had not witnessed Beck- 
with’s reception of Evelyn. Beckwith 
had not cut her short. He had drawn 
her out. He had had abundance of 
time at her disposal. Evelyn was not 
only strikingly beautiful, she was also 
well bred and charming Her entrance 
into the business world was quite a 
social event. 


Beckwith was a bachelor with two 
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neat mustaches—one on his upper lip 
and the other on his crown, where he 
parted the wisp of hair he had remain- 
ing in front. His sister, Mrs. Law- 
rence Greenleaf, was in society. Beck- 
with was very smartly turned out and 
very much occupied in being a man 
about town. He was a member of sev- 
eral clubs that were not very hard to 
get into. If Beckwith had a weakness, 
it was for the gentler or female sex 
of the well-known human species. He 
fell very hard, to use a figure of speech, 
for Evelyn. She found herself at a 
mahogany desk, her feet on a Persian 
rug, her tendrils gently stirred by a 
breeze from an electric fan, and her 
business path sunned by the full sum- 
Beckwith’s tactful en- 
Evelyn was in love with 


mer glow of 
couragement. 
the office. 
Robert in the morning punched the 
time clock on the fourth floor an hour 
before Evelyn was due to arrive. Some 
instinct told Robert that he would not 
need his bamboo stick, but he was 
dressed suitably to take Evelyn out to 
1unch. He located a house telephone 
while he was checking over a stock of 
cast-iron sash weights and rushed to 
scrub himself clean of grease and iron 
rust before the noon whistle blew. 
Then he hustled 
rough, 


4 +1 ] vs) 7 
to tne telephone lear 


Garner’s stand-up desk, which 
lished with hooks on 


| jumpers 


was gar! 
dirty 
spiked much-thumbed | 

“T want to speak to Miss Copley in 
Mr. Beckwith’s office,” said Robert. 

‘Miss who?” asked the operator. 

“Miss Copley.” 

“In Mr. Beckwith’s office, did you 
say ?” 

“Yes, please.” 

The operator hadn't heard of Miss 
Copley. Robert’s well 
bred that could not tell 
might be, so the girl put the call on 
Beckwith’s own desk. When 
with heard cultured accents asking for 


persons in 


aper©rs. 


Was sO 
who he 


voice 


she 


Beck- 
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Miss Copley, he hesitated a moment 
and then went to his door and smil- 
ingly summoned her to the instrument. 

“I’m so sorry, Robert,” replied Eve- 
lyn, seated in Beckwith’s chair while 
3eckwith courteously stood and waited. 
“T’ve already made an engagement to 
lunch with Miss Laidlaw. We'll go a 
little later and won't have to hurry so 
much as you'll have to, poor fellow. 
We’re going to the Shippers’ Club. 
It’s on the top of the Traffic Building. 
One has a wonderful view of the har- 
bor from its windows. They have a 
number of women members. Isn’t that 
fine? And Mr. Beckwith has offered 
to get me a visitor’s card.” 

“That's jolly of him,” replied Rob- 
ert, compelling himself to speak heart- 
ily. ‘“Corking, I call it. You must 
tell me about it when we see each 
other.” Robert stepped back with the 
wind taken out of his sails. 

“Say, young fellow, any time you get 
through with this phone I want it,” said 
his: friend truckman, 
shoving in front of him. “Whaddye 
think this is—a pink tea? Get out of 
the way!” 

“Don’t use this house phone again 
for anything but house business,” or- 
“If you have personal 
attend to them in 


Flanagan, the 


dered Garner. 
affairs to talk 
time 


about, 
your own 
Robert turned dark red at the rebuke 
ner. He wanted to kill Flan- 
Flan- 

went 


didn’t know how far 


agan, but he 
agan was privileged to go. He 
out to his little lunch place, but he 
with his 
chin in his hand and looked out of the 
window at the elbowing crowd of dirty, 


didn’t eat anything. He sat 


sweaty laborers slouching by in the 
shimmering heat. 

“That was Robert Page, of my class,” 
said Evelyn brightly to Mr. Beckwith 
as she hung up the receiver. “He came 
here to work yesterday, the same as I 
did, you know. I expect him to make 


a great su He was wonderful 
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in the commerce classes. Professor 
Mudd said that his thesis dn shop effi- 
ciency was the best he had ever read. 
We were much thrown together,” 
added Evelyn reservedly. 

“He should be greatly flattered at 
your interest,” observed Beckwith. 

“Oh, it was quite the other way at 
the university, I assure you,” laughed 
Evelyn. ‘Robert Page was class orator 
and the star of the track team. If there 
had been a prize for the handsomest 
man of his class, he would have won 
that, too.” 

“Indeed!” said Beckwith. 
deed !” 

While Evelyn was out at luncheon 
with Miss Laidlaw, an affair that Beck- 
with had engineered, Beckwith called 
up Garner. 

“Send that new man up to the top 
floor to examine the entire stock of 
three-dollar imitation-mackinaw jackets 
to-morrow,” instructed Beckwith. “I 


“Oh, in- 


want every one opened and looked 


over.” Beckwith sat and rubbed his 
hands, smiling malevolently. ‘*Hand- 
somest man at the university, eh?” he 
gloated. “We'll see how handsome he 
is after he’s pawed over the first thou- 
sand cheap mackinaws. And if he’d 
fall into the furnace and be burned to 
a cinder no bigger than a walnut, he’d 
still smell of mothballs. Evelyn! Oh, 
what a beautiful name is Evelyn!” 
Robert meant to call on Evelyn in 
the evening. He laid out another suit 
and fresh linen, and stopped in the 
bathroom on the floor below his room 
and went seriously to work at his 
hands. He scrubbed them first with 
soap, then with scouring soap, then 
with powdered cleaner and ammonia. 
In his room again, he found that he 
was tired as he had never been after 
an afternoon’s football practice. He 
lay on his bed for a moment to com- 
pose his thoughts. When he woke up, 
it was half past eleven. Robert shed 
his clothes and crawled under the sheet. 
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The next thing was the infernal clamor 
of the alarm clock. 

Robert smelled like a mothball long 
before he got to the end of his first 
thousand imitation mackinaws. The 
loft under the skylight was the hottest 
place he had ever been in. He laid 
aside his clothing, garment by garment. 
Pink and brown filaments of shoddy 
stuck to him until he looked like a 
cinnamon bear. He was blinded by 
lint in his eyes and drunk with the 
smell of moth exterminator. Along 
about noon he took a chance on Gar- 
ner’s not knowing of it and called Evé- 
lyn on the house phone. He told her 
that he was tied up with some inspec- 
tion work and couldn't get away for 
lunch. Evelyn said never mind. Beck- 
with got some of this on his line. 

Beckwith made a little tour of the 
warehouse that took him up to the top 
floor. He did not get out of the ele- 
vator, but looked through the glass door 
at Robert coated with varicolored lint 
and standing in a pool of perspiration. 
Then Beckwith went down and _ hap- 
pened to be going to lunch at the Ship- 
pers’ Club at the same time as Evelyn. 
Beckwith had two long glasses of lime- 
ade and three portions of sherbet. 
Every time he put the cool drink to 
his lips, he had to stop to laugh. FEve- 
lyn inquired what was the joke. Beck- 


1 


with said that he just thought of some- 
thing that made him feel hot and at the 
same time was awfully funny. 

Robert was unequal to making any 
effort to walk home with Evelyn that 
afternoon. The day, however, could 
not pass without a row with Flanagan. 

“Look here, young fellow!” bawled 
the truckman. “The next time you pile 
up any chicken wire, stack it with the 
tags out. I never see such a bonehead 
way as that stuff was piled!” 

“T did stack it with the tags out,” 
cried Robert. 

“You did like 
gan. “Like 


replied Flana- 
you did!” 
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Robert doubled his fists in his pock- 
ets and walked away. “I can’t stand 
this much longer,” he muttered. “If 
it weren’t for Evelyn, I’d break loose 
and spoil everything.” At the boarding 
house he got a little note from Evelyn, 
mailed in the afternoon, telling him that 
it was not en régle or comme il faut 
for him to call her up on the house 
telephone. 

Robert felt that Evelyn was slipping 
out of touch with him; that he was 
losing her. Their brave plans for daily 
walks and talks, like other college 
ideals, had shriveled up at the blight- 
ing touch of the world. He made a 
great effort, quitting work at the first 
stroke of the bell and rushing through 
his cleaning up, and managed to catch 
her for a walk home. It was not a 
success. They were out of harmony. 
Evelyn had a good bit to say of Mrs. 
Greenleaf, Beckwith’s sister, and of a 
charming dinner at her Riverside Drive 
residence. Robert tried again the next 
day. He got a nod and a smile from 
Evelyn, as she stepped into a long blue 
motor car, assisted by Beckwith. 

It was Tuesday before Robert found 
Evelyn at home. She talked with him 
in the drawing-room of the girls’ club. 
She didn’t feel like going for a stroll 
said. It had 


rather a tiring week; so many 


in the park, she been 
engage- 
ments in addition to her office duties. 

“It seems like a hundred years since 
I saw you,” whispered Robert as best 
he could amid the passings and return- 
ings of the other girls. “I can’t tell 
you how I missed you Sunday, the only 
real chance we’ve had for a good talk 
and visit.” 

Evelyn’s reply lacked the tenderness 
of Robert’s tone. 

“T left Friday afternoon, you know, 
and spent the week-end at Mrs. Green- 
leaf’s place at Cedarhurst. It’s won- 
derful in that part of Long Island. 
We motored mornings, and some men 


came in evenings; several polo men— 


delightful men. Mrs. Greenleaf has 
quite taken me up. And, Robert’— 
Evelyn was earnest—“you mustn’t feel 
that you have to try to go out with 
me to lunch. I’m a member of the 
Shippers’ Club now, and I find it is a 
useful place for me to go at noon. 
One meets so many business people 
there, as Mr. Beckwith says, that one 
would never meet socially in any other 
place. It’s too bad, Robert, that you’re 
not a member.” 

There were other girls receiving 
callers in the drawing-room. Evelyn’s 
tone was insistently adapted to the su- 
perficial view of that circumstance, and 
Robert felt too unhappy to linger. 

“I hope we'll be able to get together 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday,” he 
begged as he rose to go. “I’ve been 
wretched without you, Ey.” 

“You should go about more and meet 
more people,” Evelyn counseled. “As 
for me, I’m engaged for the week-end 
at Mrs. Greenleaf’s. I must try to 
have you meet her some time. You'd ~ 
be sure to like her.” 

“T don’t know anybody here that 
matters except you, and I don’t want 
to know anybody but you,” whispered 
Robert in the hall. The clerk was near, 
and girls were all about. ‘Don’t be- 
lieve too much in these people who’ve 
taken you up. They'll drop you again, 
Ev, like a hot potato.” 

“Good night, Mr. Page,” Eve- 
lyn cheerfully on a high note. “So glad 
Do come again.” 

Robert walked home _ tragically. 
“T’ve lost her. I’ve lost her already,” 
he groaned. ‘These people have taken 
her away from me. I have nothing to 
live for. I’ve lost her—the only girl 
I ever loved, the one woman in the 
world for me. And to think that two 
months ago she would slip out in the 
dusk to the big oak by the lake and steal 
a kiss and rest her head on my shoul- 
der!” 

Robert smote the said shoulder in his 


cried 


you found me in! 
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despair. A moisture came upon his 
cheek, and he started proudly. It was 
a tear. In years to come he would 
weep real tears, the scalding rain of 
agony that traces furrows in its course, 
but by that time the phenomenon would 
be more painful than interesting. 

Robert could not stand it without 
meeting Evelyn again immediately. He 
beat the whistle the next day and was 
waiting for her as she came out. Beck- 
with was waiting, too, but he was in 
his car, and Robert was at the door. 
Evelyn couldn’t well refuse. She 
smiled and waved her hand to Beck- 
with and walked home with Robert. 
As Beckwith put in the clutch of his 
car, he shot a pale gleam of the eye 
at Robert. 

On his way uptown he occupied him- 
self with thinking what was the most 
disagreeable task he could frame up 
for that pup the next day. Beckwith 
and one or two others of the chiefs 
who had cars usually kept their ma- 
chines in the court of the building, 
which was reached by a corridor that 
led from the elevators. The corridor 
door opened on the steel-armored load- 
ing platform to which the trucks backed 
up. Beckwith took counsel with himself 
and grinned. He thought of just the 
way to let what 
Robert amounted 
ment. 


exactly 


that establish- 


Evelyn see 


to in 


morn- 


“Dp, ” . , . : 
Page,” ordered Garner in the 
| 


ing, “I want own to the 


basement 


you to go { 


and go over the stock of 
horse and mule shoes. If there’s any 
of the kegs broke open, put new heads 
in and paint the sizes on. Mr. Beck- 
with says he wants that job done up 
to the queen’s taste.” 

Robert ground his teeth when he 
got down into the heat and grit of the 
basement and surveyed the ranks of 
kegs. “I wonder if this sort of in- 
fernal thing is what every new man 
has to do,” he swore. “Did I have to 
go through college to learn how to do 
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this? I wonder if they’re trying to 
make a show of me? Well, I won't 
quit! I can’t quit while Evelyn is 
here. I only hope she doesn’t know 
what kind of work I’m given to do.” 

Midway of the morning, Beckwith 
strolled through the basement. Rob- 
ert picked up a_hundred-and-sixty- 
pound keg of mule shoes, swung it to 
his shoulder, carried it across the aisle, 
and came back for another. Beckwith 
opened his eyes in surprise at Robert's 
strength, but smirked in his sleeve at 
sight of the dirt and sweat that black- 
ened him. Robert saw Beckwith. He 
frequently had glimpsed his employer, 
but never had had a good opportunity 
for a chat with him. This seemed like 
a chance to get acquainted. 

“How do you do, Mr. Beckwith?’ 
he hailed genially, wiping his face with 
the back of his arm. “This stock’s in 
fairly good shape, | find. I would sug- 
gest that the medium sizes of horse- 
shoes be placed next the elevators so 
Every han- 


” 


, 


as to save one handling. 
dling you eliminate is—— 
Robert stopped talking. Beckwith 
was moving on, not having deigned to 
give him a passing greeting, much less 
listen to his remarks. 
“He didn’t know me, of course,” 
l elf when the blood 


1 


l temples 


mming in his 


traight “He 
me, and I couldn't very 
in after him and tell him who 

am, could I?” 

A blast of the speaking-tube whistle 
interrupted. It was Flanagan. 

“Put twelve kags of galvanized barb- 
wire staples on the elevator and come 
up and help load them on the truck,” 
“Don’t be all day do- 
You can get your fin- 


said Flanagan. 
ing it, Willie. 
ger nails manicured afterward.” 
Beckwith’s automobile was pulled up 
near the corridor door, and Flanagan 
backed his truck in behind it. 
lyn, with Beckwith and Miss Laidlaw, 


Eve- 
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came out on the platform just as the 
staples were being loaded. Robert 
caught sight of her and tried to step 
out of eyeshot. 

“Come on, you!” yelled Flanagan. 
“What are you dreamin’ about? Roll 
them kags on the truck.” 

Evelyn saw Robert, and started at 
the words. But she was not a girl 
to be taken aback. 

“How do you do?” she said sweetly. 

Robert was rooted in his tracks with 
mortification, and she walked around 
him to where Beckwith was holding the 
car door open for her. 

When Robert came to Garner at 
four o'clock and told him he was 
through with the horseshoes, Garner 
praised him for his hard work and 
told him to knock off and call it a day. 
Robert was too tired to be pleased. 
He went to the shower bath and 
stripped. Garner, who was a consid- 
erate boss after a man had proved up, 
presently came in to him with a.clean 
roller towel. At sight of Robert under 
the shower, Garner opened his eyes 
wide. There were plenty of strong 
men with big muscles around that ware- 
house—men who handle iron and load 
packing cases on trucks nine hours a day 
are not weaklings—but Garner seldom 
had with the perfect all- 
round development of Robert 
Robert had 
been second man in the pentathlon in 
the intercollegiate games. He had lost 
first place because he was too heavy to 
score high in the pole vault and the 
jumps. His husky arms*and legs were 
tanned saddle color and were bulky 
and hard. His big, lean torso and 
rugged shoulders were padded and 
banded with bulging muscles that glided 
and slid and swelled beneath the satin 
skin as he about beneath the 
streaming water. His neck was thick 
and solid, and across his abdomen the 
tissues lay in fleshless corrugations like 


seen a man 


[Three months before 


moved 


an armor of ship cables. 
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“Great Scott, boy, where did you get 
all that?” exclaimed Garner. 

“College,” puffed Robert, snorting in 
the cold water. 

“How much do you weigh?” 

“Hundred and ninety-two, stripped.” 

“Well, Ill be dad-blamed!’  re- 
marked Garner. He sat on a stool and 
watched Robert get into his clothes 
and then returned to his desk, repeat- 
ing to himself: “Well, I'll be dad- 
blamed !”’ 

Robert was at the desk of the girls’ 
club at seven that evening. Evelyn 
sent down word that she was dress- 
ing, but he said that he would wait. 
Evelyn assumed a chill air as soon as 
she saw his But Robert would 
have his say, although she listened re- 
luctantly. It is strange how a man will 
persist under such circumstances when 
he knows perfectly well that it is no 
use. Perhaps it is human nature to 
wish to know the worst and get it over 
with. The manly, the impassioned, the 
pathetic, and even the tragic had their 
place in Robert’s plea. Evelyn waited 
for him to get through, so she could 
make her own viewpoint clear. 

“Tl could never consider myself any- 
thing but perfectly free,” was her con- 
clusion. “Of Robert, I trust 
that I'll see occasionally You 
know how you're getting 


face. 


course, 
you 


must let me 


on 


get the idea. Good night, 
l 


“I see. | 
Evelyn,” said Robert. 

“Robert, you don’t intend, I hope, to 
do anything foolish or ridiculous.” 

“Why, certainly not. Not at all. 
There’s just one man I have to 
straighten up a little matter with, but 
that has no connection with this con- 
Good-by, Evelyn.” 
was a little uneven 
into the street, 
wavered 


versation. 

The pavement 
when Robert got out 
and the lines of are lights 
somewhat, but they soon settled to nor- 
mal regularity, and he found that he 
was not as badly knocked out as he 
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thought. When he got himself pulled 
together, his ruling emotion was anger. 
“By George Washington!” Page 
clenched his fists. “Think what I’ve 
been through! Think what I’ve stood 
for!” He held hands 
and looked at his broken finger nails 
by the light of one of the arcs in front 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. “At any 
rate, there’s no reason why I should 
submit to any more of this. There’s 
just one thing that I’m going to do, 
and that is to have it out with that 
beast Flanagan. Thank goodness I can 
do that now! And then I'll tell the 
whole place to perdition.” 
Robert went 
the University Club, and found that a 
man he knew was in the house. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the evening, he did 
not think about Evelyn. When he got 
up in the morning, he felt that he had 
lost something and was jarred for a 
moment when he recalled what it was. 
Then he remembered Flanagan, and a 
over him. 


up his scarred 


t 
to go 


across the avenue to 


tonic wave of anger swept 
Garner was a 
arrived. 
“Have you got any more horseshoes 
be dusted off?’ inquired Robert. 
"it 50, you might as well forget it. 
I’m through here to-night.” 
“Hell!” said Garner. 
now for, \ 


t his desk when Robert 


quitting 
ting yourss¢ 
how to take h 

“I’m quitting I'm quitting,” 
replied Robert. 

He went to look for Flanagan. The 
truckman was off with a load, and it 
was near noon when he and Robert 
met on the ground floor. Flanagan 
was carrying a box of bulk harness 
rings. Robert shouldered him. The 
box dropped, and the rings rolled in 
all directions. 

“You objectionable person!” roared 
Flanagan. “You sanguinary mental de- 
fective! What did you do that for?” 

“IT did it because | felt like it,” said 
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Robert shortly. “Come out here and 
I'll give you what’s coming to you.” 

It was not necessary to repeat the 
challenge. Flanagan did not require 
an engraved invitation to an affair of 
that kind. 

“Here I come!” he yelled. 

“Come on, you piece of cheese!” 

Robert, dancing on his toes, rushed, 
feinted, made Flanagan miss with a 
terrific swing, and sent his left hard 
to the jaw. Flanagan went back, and 
Robert followed with a right that was 
too high. The truckman received it 
without wincing and gripped Robert 
with both arms around his waist. He 
swung him into the air and hurled him 


heavily to the floor. Robert landed on 


his right thigh and hand, bounded to 
his feet, and was ready again. 


Honors 
even. 

The moment he felt Flanagan’s arms 
crushing him, Robert knew that he was 
up against the toughest proposition he 
Flanagan was like 
a grizzly bear. He thirty 
pounds more than Robert, and his arms 
than 
several 


would ever tackle. 
weighed 


were like logs. He was slower 
Robert on his feet and had 
recent glasses of beer washing around 
were the only points 


in him. These 


in Robert’s favor. 


inagan came Robert 
rmless 
right 
houlder 
him with 


busy 


with a left, and nearly caugl 
another right. Robert was so 
blocking and side-stepping that he was 
cornered before he knew it. He drove 
in a right with all his strength, but 
couldn’t quite put it on the spot, and 
Flanagan clinched again, meaning to 
wrestle Robert to the cement floor and 
break one or two of his bones. Rob- 
ert got his forearm under Flanagan’s 
chin and put forth his might to break 
the hold. The two big men, grimly 
matching their huge strength in the 
silent 


grapple, were a grand sight. 
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After a terrific struggle Robert tore 
himself free. He backed away, but 
Flanagan was not to be denied. Rob- 
ert partly blocked a right swing that 
landed with paralyzing force on his 
upper arm. He side-stepped another, 
but caught a left in the ribs that felt 
as if it had broken something. He went 
to his knee, gasping. 

“Come on, everybody! Everybody 
run! Fight! Fight! Flanagan and 
the rah rah! Fight!” The truckmen 
and porters were yelling in wild ex- 
citement. 

“Go after him, Matt! Eat him up!” 
shouted one of Flanagan’s supporters. 

“Kill the rah rah!” yelled another. 
“Knock his block off!” 

Robert was up again, warily spar- 
ring. His side had a stabbing pain in 
it, but he smiled nevertheless, the fight- 
This truckman should 
never thrash him, not in a thousand 
years, he swore inwardly. Flanagan 
wasted an attempt at a straight left 
that landed short on Page’s chest. 
Robert countered hard on the jaw, took 
a swing on the shoulder, and upper- 
cut twice as Flanagan came in. Flan- 
agan stepped back and tried for Rob- 
ert’s jaw. Robert slipped the punch 
and landed a rattler on the short ribs. 
| again, the 


er’s nasty sneer. 


l‘lanagan grunted and swung 
Robert's head danger- 
puffing, but had 

Robert landed 


jaw, but 


S 


grazing 


slow up 
truckman’s iron 
failed to stop him. He pressed Robert 
with blow after blow. The men stood 
foot to foot and traded swings like 
longshoremen. Robert had been clever 
enough to avoid receiving a punch in a 
vital spot, but no matter where he 
landed on Flanagan, the blows didn’t 
seem to do any harm. He began to 
wonder if he had it in him to hit this 
Just then came a 
from Gar- 


twice on the 


giant off his feet. 
shout for Robert. It 
ner. 

“Stay with him, kid!” yelled the fore- 


was 
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man. “Stay with him, boy! You'll get 
him!” 

Robert began to back away, and 
Flanagan tore in to land a finisher. 
He missed half a dozen times, seem- 
ingly by an inch. This sort of thing 
was bound to weary him. He dropped 
his hands for an instant, and Robert 
drove in his right. It was no love tap, 
delivered while he was dancing away. 
He went with the blow. Flanagan did 
not drop, but he went back on his heels 
and his eyes turned in. Robert rushed 
with a left and another right-hander 
to the jaw. Flanagan threw his arms 
around “him, and they went over to- 
gether on the floor. 

It was Robert who leaped first to 
his feet. He smashed twice as the 
truckman charged, gripping with his 
huge hands. Flanagan clinched again, 
but Robert’s heart leaped with triumph 
as he found that he could break the 
hold. He pushed Flanagan off, stepped 
back, and was set for the punch of his 
life as the big man rushed, head down. 
Robert could not land on him. He 
uppercut with his left, backing away. 
Flanagan jerked up his head, and then 
Robert timed him with a right, the best 
blow of the fight. The truckman threw 
out his arms and fell flat on his back. 
Robert had accomplished the impossi- 
ble—he had knocked Flanagan down. 
Flanagan’s skull banged against the 
pavement, and he lay still. It was the 
fall that had knocked him out. 

Garner took Robert by the elbow and 
led him to the washroom. He was too 
dizzy to hear the shouts of congratula- 
tion that greeted the conqueror. Gar- 
ner wiped the blood off his face with 
a wet towel and helped him off with his 
shirt. 

“Easy! Easy!” admonished Robert, 
his utterance thickened by his swollen 
lips. “I’ve got a bad rib, I think.” 

“Do you mean to say you finished 
Flanagan, and you with a busted rib?” 


marveled Garner. “Say, do you know 
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that if you were a professional, you 
could be a rich man? How did you 
do it?” 

“It was condition. I had my wind 
and he hadn’t. He’s twice as strong as 
Iam. I couldn’t break one of his ribs 
with an ax.” 

There was a shuffle of feet on the 
other side of the partition. Flanagan 
and half a dozen of his friends were 
coming in. Robert walked around to 
them. There was a moment of silence, 
and then he stepped forward and held 
out his hand. Flanagan took it. 

“You’re all right,” he said. “You're 
all right!” 

“And you're all right,’’ said Robert. 
“We're both all right. No hard feel- 
ings, Flanagan.” 

“Not a bit, Page. 
[ got nothing to say.” 

Robert went back to his locker and 
gingerly eased himself into his street 
clothes. Garner put his foot up on a 
bench and watched him knot his cravat. 

“Where after you 
leave here?” he asked. 

“Forget that,” said Page. 
ing to stick—I got started in this busi- 
ness and I’m going through with it. I 
won't be run out of here.” 

“In that case’”—Garner dropped his 
voice confidentially—‘I’ll tell you that 
sii 


You’re all right. 


are you going 


“I’m go- 


ident 


| want 


going to a new pre 


t of 


were 
after the fir 
nt 


our own 


not boss of a department in the spring.” 


“That enables me to see the future 


a little more distinctly,” replied Rob- 
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“Come on and let’s get some of 


” 


ert. 
this freight to moving. 

The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and the general sales’ manager had 
been among the spectators of the bout. 
They had rushed in and occupied ring- 
side positions from the start to the 
finish, and at the wind-up their yells 
had been loudest. Evelyn heard the 
story when they rehearsed it to their 
envious fellow officials who had missed 
the show. 

“Page? Page?” said the chairman. 
“Could that be the weight 
thrower, the biggest point winner at 
the intercollegiate this year? 
Do you know him, Beckwith?” 

Beckwith played with his watch fob 
of the window. 

“He’s the Robert Page who holds 
the hammer record,” volunteered 
lyn demurely. “\We were in the same 
class. We—lI know him very well.” 

“You shall introduce me to him, 
young lady.” The chairman rubbed 
his hands. “If he one-fiftieth of 
the horse power in his brains that he 
has in that right-hand punch, there’s a 


Page, 


games 


and looked out 


Eve- 


has 


big future for him here.” 

“Oh, he has! He has!” 
eagerly. ‘‘He was one of the hardest 
Why, I used 


She 


cried Evelyn 


students at the university. 


-¢. @ ] . 99 
to think he was the -verest—— 


As Robert intimated to once, when 
he was not too busy with his depart- 
ment, he felt that this would be a great 


mistake. 














HILIP WINSHIP climbed the 
narrow stairs to the Van Ars- 
dales’, and the weight of the 
lawyer’s bag he carried was 
light upon his arm, but very 

heavy on his heart. 

From the top landing Chrystena 
glowed down upon him. To be sure, 
one does not become an heiress every 
day in the week. Bracing himself to 
meet her mood, he swung the long black 
bag before him like a censer. 

“Aladdin’s lamp,” he said, smiling. 

Chrystena clapped her hands. 

“Oh, isn’t it absurd?” she laughed, 
and turned back into the living room, 
where the housewifely brushings of 
many cleaning days had taken the nap 
upholstery and the pattern 


id looked 


from the 
from the rugs. She stopped a1 
about her 

“Tt will 
rapturou sly 

Winship looked about him, too, at the 
shabby bareness of the place, and back 
again at the girl. 

“It will change everything,” he said. 
He set the bag down and began to open 
it. 

Chrystena dropped down in the mid- 
dle of a slippery horsehair sofa and 
clutched the arms of it and stared. 

“T can’t make it true. It’s an 
awful lot of money.” 

“An awful lot,” agreed Philip Win- 
ship. 


change all this,” she sighed 


” 


seem 


look- 


Chrystena sighed less happily, 


ing at the array of papers he spread out 
before her. 
“Whatever am I going to do with it?” 
Winship sat down astride a chair and 
swung the empty bag again before her. 
You ought to make it in- 


“That’s it. 
teresting.” 

“But I have to be helped,” she pro- 
tested. “I can’t do it all alone, and it’s 
partly your responsibility. You’ve won 
it for me.” Then, as the door behind 
her opened, she sprang up and waved 
a check book. 

“It’s come, little auntie. Philip’s 
brought it, and to-morrow morning 
we'll tuck a thousand-dollar bill in 
each of our pockets and go hunt for 
bargains.” 

Mrs. van Arsdale, 
with the look of one 
stronger hold on the 
this, gave Winship a quick glance. 

“You can’t have your gilded coach so 


fragile and sweet, 
having much 


» next world than on 


soon, Chrystena,” he objected. 

“Oh, never mind. We'll go like the 
poor, in taxicabs,” she gleamed back at 
him. She slipped down on the treach- 
erous horsehair and clasped her hands 
and rocked ecstatically. ‘“‘And no more 
Greek and Latin grammar! No more 
maddening children with brains of 
wood! No more coaching, ever! Think 
of it! We'll get away from everything 
—the holes, the pinching, and _ the 
shabby rooms. Philip, I want a house.” 
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“A dozen sent up on approval,” he 
promised promptly. 

But his eyes again followed Chrys- 
tena’s around the room, filled with a 
thousand memories. It hadn’t meant to 
her, then, what it had to him, when they 
had sat on the slippery sofa, as if it 
had been a magic carpet, and circum- 
navigated the globe. Sometimes he had 
come in one mood, and sometimes in an- 
other, but it had always been a happy 
place to him. He glanced up and 
caught the vaguely troubled look in 
Mrs. van Arsdale’s eyes. 

“All this money without preparation,” 
her glance seemed to say. 

Chrystena caught the look, too, and 
laughed. 

“You wonder what I’m going to do 
with it? I don’t know. Perhaps there's 
a place where they teach backward mil- 
lionaires. But, anyway, we'll go this 
year to Mrs. Atterbury Martyn’s dance. 
No make-believe. \We’ll go.” 

Mrs. Atterbury Martyn, in their bet- 
ter days a neighbor, sent out cards for 
a dance at her country house, each year, 
to all the old up-State families. And 
each year they had speculated humor- 
ously over these invitations to the world 
to which they had been born, but for 
which they were not otherwise pro- 
vided. 
ticular, 


casual 


Chrystena’s wardrobe, in par- 
had not 
emergency of 


it consisted gene! ll 


lent itself to even a 


the social order; 


ally of the cloth gow: 
at school, a cottol } 
| 


a mackintosh. 


she wore or a « 
for the house, and 
they had always made the most of the 
occasion, debating solemnly which of 
these she should wear; and once, last 
year 

“Do you remember last year, Philip?” 
Chrystena laughed. 

He remembered. They had had a 
party for themselves that evening, and 
had called it “Mrs. Martyn’s dance.” 
Winship had sent in flowers and ice 
cream, and had brought up two beam- 
ing Italians with a hand organ and sta- 
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tioned them on the landing outside, 
while he and Chrystena had danced. 
Supper had been served, for the three 
of them, on an old mahogany table, in 
need of repair, but beautiful in line, 
decorated by silver candlesticks and his 
roses in a Canton bowl. 

“How absurd you children were!” 
Mrs. van Arsdale smiled at them softly. 
“Will you never stop playing games?” 

“Not if we can help it,” Winship said. 

And Chrystena added: “We finished 
out of doors. I hope the night will be 
as fine this year.” 

The night last year had been fine. 
After the players had been dismissed, 
still keeping up the game, he had taken 
her out to the balcony that served as a 
fire escape, and they had watched the 
Italians trundling their organ home 
through the street below. There, silent 
beneath the stars—which shine very 
nicely even on a fire escape—quite 
happy, for the make-believe of it seemed 
to him much finer than the make-believe 
of the Atterbury Martyn circles, he had 
stood in rich content beside her, until 
Chrystena had sighed. 

“Tired ?” 

“No—! 
dance to-night.” 

To Winship this had been intensely 


was thinking of the real 


Mrs. 


i'd like t e t! > at 
my ] l ly 


had said impa- 

the feeling of 
the 
sorts of 


tiently. “I want to ki 
it—the light the music, 
glamour, and all the different 
partners. I like things brimming over. 
I want to know what plenty’s like.” 
Now Winship came back to the pres- 
ent. Would find out? He bent 
down to put back some papers. Never, 
perhaps, would she hold it all as 
held it at that moment—the Glory of the 
World, the Haven of Heart's Desire, 
the Delectable Mountains; these things 
and others were safely held in the long 
black bag, secure within her grasp—for 


and 


she 


she 
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this one moment. He swung it again to 
her hands. 

He was halfway down the stairs 
when he heard Mrs. van Arsdale call- 
ing him. He ran back, as he supposed 
for some forgotten errand, but she drew 
him in, 

“T’ve sent Chrystena off. 
talk to you.” 

The last thing in the world he wanted 
was to discuss Chrystena. He tried to 
take it humorously. 

“Oh, money’s exciting at first, but 
that’ll wear off.” 

“You know that isn’t the core of it. 
Her world’s turned upside down, and 


I want to 


who’s to help her ?” 

“There’s Mrs. Atterbury Martyn.” 
Philip grinned uneasily.. “She’d love 
to act as fairy godmother. Of course, 
Chrystena’s got to know people,” he 
added vaguely. 

“It’s people I’m thinking of,” Mrs. 
van Arsdale interrupted. In her eyes 
Chrystena defenseless, — set 
upon by the whole footpad tribe of 
drawing-room adventurers, perhaps to 
be finally captured by some hunter 
bolder than the rest; while between 
her and this fate there stood but one old 
woman, too long out of the world to 


kn the 


appeared 


he expected I 1 the things 
of lurking beneath the table. 

“She has to be launched, Philip. 
has to be protected,” Mrs. van Arsdale 
repeated. “I’m not able. Though there’s 
nothing in the world I wouldn’t do for 
her.” 

“Same here,” said Philip Winship. 

Mrs. van 


her hand beneath his arm, as he stood 


She 


Arsdale rose and slipped 


looking down the street. 
“Then—Philip ?” 
He covered her hand with his own, 
flushing beneath her long look. 
“You care?” 
9 
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He said it as if it had been 
“There isn’t any 
I’ve always 


“T do.” 
the marriage service. 
one for me but Chrystena. 
hoped. But there was Bob to put 
through college, and—family things. 
Now the law is going pretty well, and 
I’m free. But 4g 

“You won’t ask her?” 

“A man couldn’t, not with all that 
money,” he repeated doggedly. 

“Oh!” the litthke woman beside him 
said impatiently. ‘‘Then love is so small 
a thing it can be snuffed out 

“By a pair of gold snuffers? Not by 
a long shot, not mine! But Chrystena’s 
different ; she must have her chance for 
choice. I was always the one who 
cared.” 

“How can you be so sure when you 
haven’t asked her?” 

He flinched at that, but he did not 
waver. 

“Then it is Mrs. Atterbury Martyn 
who must help us,” Mrs. van Arsdale 
said, 


A few days later, over the telephone, 
the voice that he cared for most in the 
world came to him. 

“Philip? Can you go out with me?” 
And when he did not answer instantly, 
it said again, this time a little bit ag- 


Dp 


grieved: “It’s Chrystena, 


Ww } 
Wall 


vs gone 


, indeed, always ¢ 


ping 
with Chrystena, when the process had 
been pure exercise of the imagination, 
and the things they had shopped for had 
stayed in the They had 
shopped to give people everything they 
naturally wouldn’t get—had sent Mary, 
the charwoman, marrons glacés, and 
the bootblack’s mother a pair of pink 
They had shopped 


windows. 


bedroom slippers. 
for Chrystena, too—all without ever go- 
ing inside—and, flattening their noses 
sociably together against the window- 
panes, had chosen pendants and tiaras 
with a rich discrimination. 
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There had been definite rules to the 
game; Winship had made them and kept 
them. He was adept; he had never for- 
gotten, from window to window, what 
had been bought at the last. He had 
been very particular that things should 
match, and very firm with her when she 
wanted others that might be good to 
look at, but were not suited to her. He 
had played it well upon the surface, 
and underneath with warm, happy 
tremors and hot and cold shivers of joy, 
as he had thought of how one day he 
would really buy things for Chrystena 
—one day, when the trade in law should 
justify him in asking her to belong to 
him. 

Now the fun would have gone out of 
it, since Chrystena would, in cold, 
everyday fact, buy what she wanted 
without any help of his. A fact was a 


dull sort of thing compared with the 
irridescent bubbles of make-believe. He 
could not see how they would shop to- 


day. But, of course, he went. 

She met him with a glow in her eyes, 
a holiday plan in her mind—and was 
there something else? She came to him, 
bewitching, still in her shabby old 
clothes, and bubbling over. He looked 
her over swiftly to disentangle this new 
thing—it wasn’t external, whatever it 
was—and then spoke, to stop the 
ridiculous pounding of his heart against 
his ribs: 

“You don’t seem to have been very 
busy. Haven’t you been out?” 

“We went, but I just looked. There 
wasn’t anything big enough to buy; I 
didn’t want to take the bloom off. But 
if you don’t like me as I am, in my old 
clothes 

- He reassured her. But he didn’t look 
at her again; he didn’t dare. 

“Don’t you want to take a cab, or a 
taxi?” he asked. 

But Chrystena wouldn’t have it. 

“Oh, let’s go as we always have. You 
—haven’t any sentiment.” 


From the first it did not go. A shop 
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window was nothing but a shop win- 
dow, when anything you liked might, 
prosaically, be yours. Winship could 
not match her spirit. Rather heavily, 
when Chrystena wanted to buy a purple 
silk Japanese dressing gown for the 
bootblack’s mother, he pointed out to 
her that it would not accord with the 
pink slippers of the year before. And 
the assistance that he gave in helping 
to select a sortie du bal for black Maria, 
who did his rooms, showed for the bald 
and labored effort that it was. Shop 
windows, evening cloaks, black Marias, 
all were as important to him as the 
nebular hypothesis. He went on talking 
as if he were making an address to the 
jury, in a case of arson. Their play 
was dead; he wished Chrystena would 
admit it and have done. 

He dragged her on past shops and 
shops. He managed to elude a dozen 
impulses of hers to stop, notably at a 
leather place where he knew she wanted 
to “shop” for him. But finally she was 
not to be denied. 

An Egyptian necklace had caught her 
eye. It was a place where they show 
odd, individual, curious adornments. 
Winship looked without enthusiasm, 
while Chrystena chattered, her eyes 
straying about the place. Then there 
was a light, quick pressure on his arm, 
a little exclamation from her, and his 
eyes followed hers. 

She was looking at a rare diamond in 
a tray of rings. It was hoarded in its 
setting as if the morning dew, glisten- 
ing in a sunrise, had been caught and 
crystallized. It was that symbol of 
eternity, the circle; the symbol, too, of 
human happiness, the little endless loop 
with which we strive to inclose and 
guard our happiness. It was unmistak- 
ably a perfect ring to serve for an en- 
gagement. 

They both stared for an odd, silent 
moment. Then: 

“That’s a nice ornament for a new- 
made heiress to buy for herself. That’s 
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big enough to begin on, isn’t it?” Philip 
muttered, stupidly, tormentedly. 

Chrystena whirled about on her heel. 
“Perhaps we'd better do our shopping 
in a cab, after all.” 

The town swept past them and 
around them, full one moment of the 
heart of things and the next of the emp- 
tiness of them; full of drudgery and 
fleeting hopes, of love and turbulent 
misery. 

Once or twice Chrystena glanced up, 
and once she said: “Did I take you 
away when you shouldn’t have come, 
Philip? I couldn’t have gone shopping 
alone——” 

Winship roused himself. “Splendid 
idea,” he said. “But what are we out 
for now? A yacht or an opera house?” 

She shook her head. “Oh, not some- 
thing merely big. You’re stupid. I 
want to be sure I own the lamp.” 

Her voice was not quite secure; it 
broke a little. He hurried into speech, 
for suddenly he saw she was shopping 
or human happiness. 

“We'll tell the man to drive to a toy 
shop for grown-ups.” 


She turned that over in her mind. 


“What should we see there?” she 


asked hopefully. 


] 


“Oh, I do know—little 


+} ' ' | 


“1 
until 


had hurt her. 


1 she 
knew he 

“Why did you have to be horrid to- 
day of all days, when I want She 
broke off, her eyes searching the streets 
to the right and left of them. 

“There must be such delightful things 
the use?” 
She glanced at again. “A little 
farther down there’s a shop where you 
saw 


somewhere—or else what’s 


him 


can buy illusions at wholesale. I 
the sign.” 
“TMusions won’t wash,” he objected 
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absently. He was wondering how it 
would be when other men went out with 
her. 

“That’s the reason you buy at whole- 
sale,” she retorted. “Then you can al- 
ways have them fresh. You are dull 
to-day, Philip.” 

He knew that he was dull, and he 
would have done anything not to be. 
But something kept saying to him: 
“This is your last good time, your last!” 
so that it was no good time at all. 

Again she was looking down the side 
street. 

“Along here, some time ago, I saw a 
shop that said, ‘Spirits rectified.’ I al- 
ways meant to go. Perhaps you could 
get new sets of humor for your friends; 
some people’s are so badly worn, they 
need reheeling like a pair of shoes—the 
way yours are now, Philip. Or we 
could have one’s whole mind done over 
—barnacles taken off; so that one could 
go again at a hundred knots an hour.” 

“You poor old thing!” He was laugh- 
ing at her with something like his nor- 
mal manner. “The figures are mixed, 
but it doesn’t sound as if your ship had 
just come in.” 

She turned her eyes upon him, flick- 
ering with strange lights. And in a 


: ; 
ute she began again: 


pat | 
advertisements on one side of the way, 
and I[’ll take the other. We'll look for 
corner lots in Arcady and the Apples of 
Hesperides——” 

To Winship, a voice within kept call- 
ing out the minutes, like the man in a 
railway station who calls trains. He kept 
no sort of watch, and Chrystena turned 
a reproving and triumphant finger up- 
ward. 

“On your side of the street, too—- 
and you never saw!” 

The sign above them read: 
furnished for all. occasions,” 


“Talent 
and he 
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grinned a little, first at the sign and then 
at her. 

“Well, 
stop ?” 

She shook her head, dispirited. When 
ever before had she had to play her 
game so much alone? 

“No, I don’t think I want any to- 
day. How do you suppose it comes— 
on disks or cylinders? And what would 
happen if the record gave out wheezily 
in the middle of a crucial moment? 
Suppose you wanted a talent for—for 
telling some one you loved them, and 
the record stopped in the middle of 
a proposal, and you couldn’t put it 
through until they got another? No, I 
think it’s too risky.” Then she faltered 
queerly and flushed. “We don’t want 
any more of this,” she said. “Let’s go 
home. I’ve got to dress for the dance, 


there you are. Shall we 


you know.” 
Winship gave the order, full of angry 
reproach at himself. 


He felt that she 
had tried to reach him, and he had 
failed her. He had done nothing except 
take the bloom from her first day’s 
shopping. 


There seemed little reason to doubt, 
that night, that this was a party. The 
Atterbury Martyns were very gorgeous, 
very glittering, very big. 

It was the first time Philip Winship 
had seen Chrystena glorified, as a few 
yards of satin, skillfully disposed, can 
glorify the greatest charm. She came 
across the wide hall slowly, and his 
heart shook at the vision of her love- 
liness. 

“Where did you get that air you’re 
wearing?” he mocked, to drown his 
wonder at her young magnificence. 
“From a bankrupt duchess? Oh, you 
can’t trust these nouveaus riches!” 

Next minute he was watching Mrs. 
Martyn turn colored lights upon her so- 
cially, as if she were the fairy princess 
of a Christmas pantomime. She had 
plainly cast her nephew for the part of 
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prince, and Richard Martyn was ready 
for his cue. His good looks fitted him 
for the rdle, and they seemed to recom- 
mend him to Chrystena. 

She seemed to have an instant suc- 
cess. People kept discovering her, like 
the plum in Jack Horner’s pie. 

“How clever she is!” they told Win- 
ship. Told him! “And how charmingly 
pretty!” She hadn’t needed a gold 
frame for him to see that. 

His look searched the room in critical 
discontent. He examined Chrystena’s 
partners with the combined disregard of 
a bachelor uncle and an ambitious 
mother, and found them poor sticks, 
every one. They weren’t good enough 
to dangle on her chatelaine. Some he 
knew by reputation; some he played 
tennis with at the armory; some he 
knew at the club. All well enough there, 
but he reflected that men made a very 
poor show-down, when it came to matri- 
mony. The man she had danced with 
last collected snuffboxes. Some people 
might consider that a blameless life. 
Winship did not. He couldn’t see 
Chrystena living out her life with snuff- 
boxes. Neither, to be honest, did he 
like to see her dancing, as she was do- 
ing now, with Richard Martyn. 

Winship moved off restlessly. He 
hadn’t known that it would be as bad 
as this. But if he couldn’t stand the 
preliminary fire, what was going to hap- 
pen to him later? He went out to smoke 
on the cool, moonlit veranda, looking 
up at the serene night and the starry 
vault above. But that did not help at 
all. In a world like this, where money 
set all sorts of men swarming around a 
girl like bees around a honey pot—in a 
world like this, a starry vault just 
rubbed it in. He turned again to look 
in at the great house. Always there was 
too little or too much. For himself he 
preferred, materially, too little. If he 
could have wished away all this re- 
sounding place, he would—everything 
but the starlight and the distant music 
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and Chrystena beside him. But the 
lamp was hers, and would not work for 
any wish of his. He went back to the 
music. 

He danced, and he made bitter jokes 
of a kind that were foreign to him. 
Every time he came near Mrs. Martyn 
he heard her chanting Chrystena like a 
Coney Island barker. And when he 
moved near Chrystena and the circle 
of her successively unsatisfactory part- 
ners, he was moved to his worst pitch. 
She was always laughing ; she was shim- 
meringly gay; she was unjustifiably, 
outrageously beautiful. With her bring- 
ing up, Chrystena should have known 
better. 

“You dance as if you were wound up 
with something,” one girl complained to 
Winship, “and not wound up well.” 

Then he claimed his dance with 
Chrystena. For a minute he forgot; 
for a happy space he might have been 
gloriously floating over rough old floors, 
surrounded by the Van Arsdales’ an- 
furniture, to the 


” 


cestral horsehair 
blessed airs of a rented hand organ. 
“Tell me,” said Chrystena’s voice, 
“who is Richard Martyn?” 
Winship was back on the Martyns’ 
Who was Richard Mar- 


11} 
tne 


ballroom floor. 
tvn, indeed? Jhe man wa ke 


f 
ite, 


ne is adamil 
Mrs. Martyn’: 
said out loud. 
Chrystena accepted this in the silence 


*He’s 


it deserved. 

‘He dances well,” Philip offered next. 

And to this Chrystena made the prac- 
tical reply of gayly welcoming Martyn, 
as he came to claim her. 

Winship turned away again and re- 
sorted to the conservatory. There was 
a large fish pool in the center, and a 
marble seat beside it. Upon this he sat 
him down and gazed at his own re- 
flection, grinning at his image sourly. 
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“So this,” he said, “is jealousy! Well, 
I don’t think much of you or your ap- 
pearance, Philip Winship. With all the 
feelings you have had to-day, it should 
be plain as an electric sign on Broad- 
way. But you look merely smug. And 
here you're growing dotty, turning into 
a Narcissus and talking into pools!” He 
drew back impatiently and moved along 
the seat. 

Beyond him, across the pool, there 
was the sound of voices and a stir 
among the palms, and he caught a 
glimpse of Chrystena’s gown as she 
passed, still escorted by Richard Mar- 
tyn. They moved out of sight to- 
gether. . 

“Philip,” said Chrystena’s voice be- 
side him. 

He turned sharply. She was alone. 

“What are you doing here? Tired?” 
he asked, as he had asked a year ago 
on the fire escape. 

Again Chrystena sighed. 
“but I want—I want 
party.” 

“Vou contrary piece! Last year 


“No,” she 


said, the real 


To- 
night, the few times you’ve danced with 
me, you've been miles away. Nothing 
[ thought it would.” 
to happen?” He 


“Last year I had you with me. 


has happened as 


1 1 
nat do you 


remembered that she 
Chrystena began to cry. 

It broke his heart. In desperation he 
looked about him. The palms appeared 
to rustle in discreet amusement, the gold- 
fish in the pool flipped quizzical tails up 
at him, the rippling water offered him 
no couns@ but a bland reflection of 
the lights above. Nothing without him 
helped He looked within. He 
Philip Winship, attorney and counselor 
at law: and he knew no law but that 
of his necessity. He turned to Chrys- 
tena and met a glance glowing, beneath 


was 
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her tears, like a sudden rainbow. He 
flung his arms out to her. 

“Chrystena, you’ve no business to 
look like that. I shall lose my head.” 

He lost his head; he lost his prin- 
ciples; he lost himself in one great mo- 
ment. All his fasting, all his aching 
loneliness went into it. Chrystena, 
flushed with radiant amazement, ‘drew 
her head back, and looked at him. 

“Philip,” she wondered deeply, “this 
—this—you ?” 

He laughed and drew her head back. 
“Some of me. I’ve never showed you? 
I bottled it up so well? Oh, come—I 


suppose you never even smelled the 
sealing wax? Well, I put the cork in 
tight upon myself, and then I dug a 
deep hole in the garden and put a ton 
of everything that I could find on top 
of that. And then—then it was all in 
my eyes every time I looked at you.” 

And though it was rather early for 
them, being about one o’clock of a No- 
vember night, the morning stars agree- 
ably began to sing together. 


“T like things brimming over,” Chrys- 
tena quoted. “I want to know what 
plenty’s like.” 


ey 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


ALL battles are in vain, 
All wars betrayed; 
What peace do men attain 
Without Thine aid? 
In flame and rolling drums, 
In vanquished breath, 


Upon Thy children comes 
The Peace of Death. 


Lord God, we pray of Thee 


Thy light to shine, 

Till blinded nations see 
The help divine. 

Then Love shall once again 
Hush all the strife, 

And there shall come to men 
The Peace of Life. 


McLANpDBURGH WILSON, 





SSUMING that the saving of 
a human being from drifting 
into inevitable lifelong misery 
may be termed saving a soul, 
I submit that I have seen a 
soul saved from hell by a photograph. 
Not that there was anything of the oc- 
cult about it. The facts of this story 
of him and her were everyday enough. 
They date back to the time when I 
was thirty—to the days when I lived on 
Madison Avenue in honest-to-goodness 
bachelor quarters, just around the cor- 
ner from my office. I shared the quar- 
ters with Tad himself—that is to say, 
with the “him” in the case. And rest 
assured by me—who practically grew 
up with him—a “tad” he surely was. 
If there were any high spots that he 
had not touched, it was only because of 
his having jumped over them on hi 
yet, by the same toker 

1 real man, was Tad. I never knew | 
to do a mean thing in all his life. He 
was constitutionally too full of sympa- 
thy to be able to. Very possibly it will 
be thought that he was too full of it 
for his own good. But there it was. 
And with it—in fact, responsible for it 
—a faculty of really knowing folks. 
More than any man I ever saw, Tad 
had the great, rare gift of understand- 
ing. To an almost uncanny degree he 
had a faculty of seeing clear to the bot- 

tom of people. 

But character sketching does not fin- 





ish a yarn. This thing I am talking 
about began after Tad and I had been 
holding down our Madison Avenue 
quarters for about three years. 
3efore we come to the picture and its 
salvation work, however, the picture 
itself needs a little leading up to. We 
will have to go back to the advent of 
her whom I[ will call the “first” woman 
—for, in its way, it was one of those 
triangle Affairs. There comes into it, 
later, the woman whom we will call, for 
the present, merely the “other” woman. 
But let the first woman come first— 
a lady whose acquaintance I made most 
unexpectedly on a stormy February 
night just ten years ago. I had come 
home from giving a lecture at the med- 
ical school, about ten o’clock that even- 
ing. And I had come home dead tired. 
Tad was out, and I had settled myself 
re for a peaceful 
re turning in. I 
tate of mind which 


was in tl 
l Small as my 


asks only to be left alone. 
however, i had only just 
begun to forget the world when I heard 
Tad’s laugh in the hall. 


want was, 


Now Tad had several varieties of 
laugh, and I knew them all by experi- 
ence. I easily recognized the present 
brand as the merriment of Tad making 
port with a cargo. Wherefore I real- 
ized that the only quiet I would get this 
night would be when Tad stopped talk- 
ing to get his breath. On such occa- 
sions it was his invariable wont to turn 
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himself into a vocal post-mortem guide- 
book anent his evening’s itinerary. It 
was never any use fleeing precipitately 
to bed in self-defense. He would un- 
ignorably sit on your chest, with the 
cheerful assurance that he must tell all. 

This time, moreover, I was doomed 
not only to be told, but also to be shown. 
When the door opened, I beheld, stand- 
ing on the threshold before me, the fair 
partner of his festival herself ; and then 
I heard Tad’s voice declaiming : 

“Where are the maids of yesterday? 

The winter’s blown them all away.” 

“That is to say,” he added, “all except 
this lady. Welcome Miss Lou Sum- 
mers to our city, old top!” 

I looked at Miss Lou Summers and 
beheld much what you might expect: 
very golden hair, emphasized eyes— 
blue, as it happened—and, of course, 
well-enameled cheeks. I noticed one 
thing about her face, though, that was 
rather startling. She had a nice mouth. 


It was decidedly out of keeping. But 
otherwise Miss Lou Summers was un- 
mistakable—of the type to be seen 
performing their breadwinning duties 
nightly among the cheaper cabarets of 
Broadway, and observable later in the 


evening partaking of a morsel of 
broiled lobster in more or less conge- 
nial company at some glittering crus- 
tacean conservatory; the congeniality 
of the escort generally depending on his 
spending power rather than on his per- 
sonal charm. A girl must have some 
of “the lights.” Incidentally, to judge 
from the shade of the circles under her 
eyes, the game had begun to tell on this 
particular lady pretty heavily. 

Lou Summers—a name oddly sug- 
gestive of the improvident grasshopper 
of fable—and Tad favored me with 
their vivacious company that evening 
for the better part of an hour. And 
then, the spirit of unrest having moved 
Tad to venture on again, Miss Summers 
kindly invited me to fare forth with 
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them—urged me to “stick round and 
get a red nose.” When I declined the 
pleasure on the ground of weariness, 
she smilingly admitted my good sense, 
adding that as regarded Tad and her- 
self, however, they might as well be 
crazy as the way they were—and so 
departed into the night again. 

I can see them going down Madison 
Avenue now—I watched them from our 
window—both bent forward, arm in 
arm, against the driving snow; her long, 
loose coat flapping riotously in the wind 
in company with Tad’s own perturbed 
ulster. And as I stood there looking at 
them, I suddenly felt sorry for Miss 
Lou Summers—a sort of feeling of the 
damnable waste going on in the world; 
a reflection that sent me to bed in a 
condition even more melancholy than I 
had been before the merry couple’s ap- 
pearance. 

I don’t suppose, though, I gave the 
incident more than two more thoughts 
until a week later, when I ran into Tad, 
about three o’clock one afternoon, es- 
corting Miss Lou Summers up Broad- 
way. When I had asked him to meet 
me for lunch that day at two o'clock, 
he had excused himself on the score of 
being too busy—giving me a distinct im- 
pression that he would be detained by 
ordinary businesslike business—which 
escorting Miss Summers wasn’t. 

Tad had never before attempted to 
pull the wool over my eyes like that. 
His having tried to now set me think- 
ing again. I twitted him about it after- 
ward, but he only smiled and said he 
would never do it again, please. All 
the same, though, I noticed that he was 
still a bit embarrassed about my dis- 
covery—which did not serve to soothe 
my curiosity any. It was not like him 
to be-embarrassed about these uncon- 
ventional adventures of his. Neverthe- 
less, he kept his word. With a sort of 
sarcastic grimness which puzzled me, 
he kept me informed as to subsequent 
forgatherings with Lou Summers, for- 
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gatherings that became more and more 
frequent. 

And the more frequent they became, 
the more curious I got. And for this 
reason: I noticed that as often as not 
he seemed content just to be rationally 
talking with the girl. He would talk to 
her as he would -have to a girl of our 
own class and culture without—well, 
without seeming in the least to be as 
restricted in topics as one usually is 
with a Lou Summers. He often brought 
her to our rooms after they had dined 
together—Lou’s cabaretian duties had 
been suspended shortly before this time 
—and we would sit around for an hour 
or so of rambling chat. : 

Presently, as this sort of thing went 
on, I noticed something in Tad that I 
did not half like. There came a time 


when, after he had seen Lou home at 
the conclusion of one of her conserva- 
tive visits, he would come back and sit 
around without a word, just thinking, 


as if I had been a thousand miles away 
instead of in the same room with him. 
As time went on, and this habit of si- 
lent pondering after each visit of Lou’s 
grew more pronounced, it began to get 
on my nerves. Granting that there pos- 
sibly was a little more worth thinking 
about in Lou than you usually find in 
her type—Lou, by the way, spoke good 
English in a decent voice—nevertheless 
I couldn’t Tad’s put- 
ting so much back into it. Not that I 
didn’t realize that Tad was balanced 
with a respectable amount of worldly 
wisdom; he had amply improved his 
opportunities for reading as he ran. 
Still, the more I saw him fall into those 
cussed thinking fits, the more it rawed 
my nerves. 

I wasn’t more than half well then, 
anyway—that spring, as a matter of 
fact, I had to pull out into the open for a 
year to patch up a bad case of over- 
work—and that doubtless made me 
touchier than usual. Whatever it was, 
it finally got too much for me. 


see any good in 
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One night, when Tad, having come 
back from seeing Lou home, just sat 
there silently thinking, thinking, I fid- 
geted and glared at him until at last 
he couldn’t help noticing it. He asked 
me what the devil was the matter. 

“Oh, nothing!” I growled. “Except 
that I was wondering if you weren't 
giving more time to that lady than is 
worth while.” 

“Bore you?” asked Tad. “We'll play 
somewhere else, then. I have been im- 
posing on you, that’s a fact.” 

“No,” I said, looking at him point- 
edly, “she doesn’t bore me. On the con- 
trary, she rather worries me.” 

He saw right off what I meant, and 
gave me a long, slow stare. And then 
he laughed. 

“Think I’m losing my head over Lou, 
eh?” He smiled. “Afraid I’m going 
to make a fool of myself, are you? 
Don’t be an ass, old top! I haven’t lived 
thirty-two years without having a little 
sense stung into me.” 

That helped some; although I had 
never understood that there was any 
age limit to man’s privilege of making 
a damn’ fool of himself. But about a 
week later—or about six weeks after 
Lou had first swung into my ken—came 
something that comforted me more. 
When I came in, one blustering March 
evening, I found Tad sitting alone in 
front of the fire, gazing gravely up at 
the mantelpiece. Following his gaze, I 
saw a picture—the picture; the picture, 
in short, of the ‘other’ woman in the 
case—or, rather, the girl; and, from 
my point of view, the picture of a min- 
istering angel. The mere sight of her 
sort of made me hear the song of birds 
in May. 

It was a cabinet photograph, framed 
in gold, of a girl of barely twenty, with 
the sweetest, honestest eyes in the world 
—the sort that look right at you; eyes 
that looked out at the world bravely— 
with all of life still before them. Hers 
was the kind of face that immediately 
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made you believe in woman as an insti- 
tution for the highest good—no matter 
what you might have thought before. 
Just to look at it made you feel glad 
all over. 

Who she was I did not have the least 
idea. Furthermore, she was so obvi- 
ously the sort of girl to lead Tad clear 
of the various Lou Summers of this 
world that I was quite satisfied without 
knowing—contented merely to thank the 
gods that this girl who had just pre- 
sented her likeness to Tad had come 
to the front so providentially. To be 
I blurted out something as to who 
and Tad colored up and mum- 
bled her name, but it meant nothing to 
me. I had never heard it before. And 
Tad did not pursue the subject. In 
fact, he closed it right there by picking 
up a book and starting to read it upside 
down. And I let it go at that. His at- 
titude struck me as natural enough— 
and as a good sign in itself. 
said that it is the 
They might as 


sure, 
she was, 


Sages have woman 
who pays—and pays. 
well have made their sageness complete 
by adding that a man can count on 
doing a little disbursing himself—in 
one way or another. Men like Tad, 
peciz lly—t! 1ough not usually in the way 
Tad finally did pay Howeve hi 
where the picture 
To get a real 
worked out in fro 
better to think of 
to think of it—as something 


living being than a photo- 


nature of a 
graph, as a human personality that was 
fighting Miss Lou Summers to the 
death for Tad; Tad figuring in all 
of this both as the stake and as the 
torn battletield over which the combat 
waged. 

1 have said that the 
ministering 


picture had 

pealed to me as a angel in 

time of It was not long, 

theless, I began to wonder if my 

ministering angel would not have to do 

hting to win out 
ob 


stress. never- 


before 


some rather stiffer fig 
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than I had thought at first. For Lou 
continued to come around even after the 
advent of the picture; although, in one 
way, the circumstances of her visits had 
changed. As often as not, she came 
now of her own accord, without being 
brought by Tad himself; which was 
consoling, as far as it went. Inciden- 
tally, there was another change which I 
noted in the situation—a change in 
Tad’s manner toward Lou. He was 
gentler, somehow, and had lost his old 
jocular easiness with her; a change nat- 
urally welcome, of course, as the first 
sign of his intention to cut loose from 
the lady. 

The mere fact that—with this won- 
derful other girl at his elbow—he had 
to work himself up by degrees to cut- 
ting loose from Lou did not worry me. 
Knowing Tad as I did, it was quite un- 
derstandable. | knew that he had seen 
what I had seen myself—that Lou had 
him, really care, with 
all the starved hunger of her errant 
heart. Wherefore I knew it was only 
natural that there should be some delay 
before Tad could subdue his habitual 
volcanic sympathy for the under dog 
sufficiently to be able to 
ing Lou to the right-about. 
mething, though, 


come to care for 


send poor, 
yearn 
that 


TH : 
There was 


I ry ine. 


jump into hi 


i 
kindness at 
the | 
if I 
to see something I liked a big sight less. 


ight of spontaneous welcome. But 
lid not like that, | was soon enough 
I had gone to bed one night, leaving 
Tad in our room reading—or 
pretending to read. After 
I awakened with a 


sitting 
sleeping an 
hour or so, feeling 
of something having happened, and then 
that my door had 
open. Probably the cold draft from my 
open window had roused me. 

My bed was in such a position that I 
from it, through the open 


1 


noticed been blown 


had full view 
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door, of that part of the sitting room 
where Tad was. I saw him still sitting 
before the fire, but his book had 
dropped to the floor beside him. At 
first I thought that he had dozed off in 
his chair. But then I saw that his eyes 
were open and that he was gazing up at 
the picture. It was up on the mantel- 
piece where he always kept it. His face 
was not in the least the typically en- 
raptured face of a man looking at the 
girl of his heart. It was set and white. 
And yet there was in it that look of 
worship which one feels for all young 
maidenhood, only it was a look of wor- 
ship strongly mixed with pity—a pity 
that I couldn’t understand. 

As I watched him, his hand wandered 
to his necktie. When he took tt away 
again, I saw in his fingers his scarfpin. 
Suddenly he pressed his lips to it; then 
buried his face in his hands. The 
scarfpin was one that Lou had given 
to him. 

When a man of over thirty, who has 
had the romantic nap rubbed off of him, 
kisses a woman’s keepsake, it’s time to 
take notice. For the first time I realized 
how bad things really were with Tad. 
3efore this I had worried a little. Now 
I really got scared. It was then that 
I came to look at the picture as a living 
force—fighting desperately for its own 
—for Tad. 

The next couple of weeks were pretty 
much hell all around. For me it was a 
species of continual nightmare. What 
it was for Tad only Tad could know 
—although I felt that poor Lou, with 
her own back against the wall, could 
imagine something about that from her 
own feelings. For Lou stayed on the 
scene still. It was as if she kept away 
as long as she could and then just had 
She showed up every two or 
Tad kept delaying 


to come. 
three nights; and 
sending her packing. 
Meanwhile, if ever tragedy looked out 
of people’s eyes, it looked out of theirs, 
every now and then, when their glances 
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met—if they thought I wasn’t watching. 
They were tearing each other to pieces 
—and knew it—and couldn’t stop them- 
selves. The worst of it was that: there 
was so little I could do fo help Tad stop 
himself. Even though you think your 
friend is going to throw away his whole 
life on some woman the very next min- 
ute, there’s never much that an outsider 
can do in these cases. The only thing 
I could rely on was the picture. 
There’s no use cataloguing the prog- 
ress of the agony in detail. Here’s the 
typical layout: Lou spends the even- 
ing with us. Tad sees her into a taxi 
about eleven o’clock—comes back into 
the room—walks around like a caged 
animal until I start cursing him—slips 
into his chair by the fire—tries to read, 
in a vain attempt to keep his eyes off 
the picture up there on the mantel— 
until I take pity on him and go to my 
bedroom, where I eavesdroppingly leave 
my door open and watch him from bed. 
Then the regular thing happens. As 
Tad sits gazing at the picture, the 
struggle is on. In him, on him, 
all over his perturbed soul, this ghostly 
fight between the spirits of two 
women goes on—away down in the 
heart of him. The picture fights it out 
with Lou. Some nights I think that the 
picture wins; other nights it seems to be 
Lou that triumphs—as on the night 
when I saw him kiss her scarfpin. But 


every night, as the minutes pass, Tad’s 


face grows whiter, more and more set; 
until at last, worn out, he gets up and 
puts out the light, blotting his haggard 
face from sight. And with a prayer to 
the picture to keep fighting the good 
fight, I get to my troubled sleep, to 
dream of Tad paying his score. He 
was paying, all right, paying hard— 
even unto the losing of considerable 
weight and most of his old self in the 
process. 

Then suddenly the whole thing came 
to a finish. Glooming into the room 
about seven o’clock one night—toward 
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the end of April—with the idea of get- 
ting Tad to go out and get a quiet din- 
ner with me somewhere, I saw some- 
thing that startled me. Tad, whom I 
had been watching go through hell and 
whose eyes had been reflecting that re- 
gion’s tempestuous fires for the last two 
months—was sitting strumming on his 
old guitar, carelessly trolling a merry 
littke catch. He had the look on his 
face of one whose soul is at peace. 

It was a sight to give one pause. In 
fact it paused me so much that | could 
only stand there staring at him in open- 
mouthed dumbness, until he saw me, 
and, after a moment’s scrutiny, gave me 
a little laugh. I gave a nervous laugh 
back at him, and, as I looked at him, 
I knew that the thing was settled at 
last. 

Then I growled something about 
“Come out and have a regular live din- 
ner with me to-night.” 

But Tad only said: 
date.’ And as he spoke, his eyes wan- 


“Sorry. Got a 


dered to the picture with a queer little 
smile 

| flattered myself that I knew the 
date. And it certainly made me feel 
pretty joyful. Incidentally this was the 
nearest he had come to mentioning the 


first night 


ans e] f the picture Sitice the 


y 


i 


ill with tha queer iittie } 
to have seen that I’ve given you a 
bunch of worry, old top. I guess sev- 
eral of us have had a pretty bad session. 
But the time for your worrying has 
It’s all settled. I 
was married this afternoon.” 

I could just follow him, dumfounded, 
as he got up, and, taking the picture 


gone past, Tommy. 


from the mantel, handed it to me. 

‘To her,” he added quietly 

I stood there, opening and shutting 
my mouth without getting any noise out 
of it, though several and various ques- 


tions were rioting in my head. Why 
had Tad not got married in a civilized 
way—or at least told me he was going 
to go through on the express? How 
could such a girl as she of the picture 
marry so precipitously?. As far as that 
went, who the deuce was she, anyway ? 
But all that I could say was: 

“I’m crazy to meet her, me boy!” 

“She'll be here any minute,” said 
Tad. 

As I stood there, staring at the pho- 
tograph in my hand, an _ inconsistent 
enough thing happened. I suddenly 
began to feel an astonishing sympathy 
for the defeated Lou—just such sym- 
pathy as I had felt when I had watched 
her departing down Madison Avenue 
with Tad on that first snow-driven Feb- 
ruary night, a vague feeling of regret 
for the throwing away of the makings 
of a fine woman. However, just as | 
began feeling sorry for Lou when. 
ought to have been shouting with joy 
for the victory of the picture, a knock 
came at the door. 

“That’s—that’s Mrs. Tad now,” I 
heard Tad say. 

As he went to let her in, I started to 
replace the picture on the mantel, be- 
fore the original of it should discover 
me exhibiting an embarrassing curi- 
But as I fumbled with 
ened and I heard Tad 


round, | saw Tad smiling 


his queer, small smile. By his side 
stood Lou Summers. 
How long she and I stood looking at 


each other I do not know. But grad- 
ually I grasped what—or, rather, whom 
—I was looking at. I have said that 
this was a story of the “triangle” va- 
riety, involving the appearance of the 
“other” woman. Well, this was when 
I met her. As Lou stood before me 
with her hand outstretched, begging me 
without words to try to understand— 
and forgive—something suddenly made 
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me look back at the picture up there on 
the mantel. And then, as I looked back 
at Lou, I saw—saw the “other” woman 
looking at me out of Lou’s own eyes. 
The eyes of that girl of barely twenty 
were the eyes of the tired woman of 
thirty leaning on Tad’s arm. As she 
met my stare, Lou gave me an appeal- 
ing little nod and said: 

*Yes—that’s a picture of me—twelve 
years ago.” 

After all, it was natural enough that 
I should never have identified her with 
the girl of the picture. The face of the 
pure young maid of that photograph 
was one thing; that of the tired woman 
of thirty—after twelve years of the 
game Lou Summers had been playing— 
was quite another. That is, until the 
moment when I saw the soul of the girl 
she had been—of the woman she ought 
to have been—looking yearningly out of 
her eyes at me. 

Later that evening, when Tad re- 
turned from seeing his wife home, he 
came straight over to me as I sat trying 
to reconcile myself to the thing. Lay- 
ing his hand on my shoulder, he pointed 
up to the picture. 


“Tommy,” he said quietly, “some- 
where in Lou still lives the soul of—of 
the girl in that photograph. It hasn’t 
been quite killed. I know it hasn’t, be- 
cause—well, because it happened to— 
to make me fall in love with it. I’m 
going to nurse it back to health, Tommy 
—and give it back to Lou.” Then he 
added softly, with his odd little smile: 
“That’s why I married her. You see, 
it’s—it was the only way left, after all, 
to win the girl I want for my wife.” 

And there the matter rests. They 
have been living away up ‘n Manitoba 
for years now—possibly always will— 
they and their children. As to whether, 
having got what they wanted, they are, 
as Thackeray wondered of, some of his 
people, happy, I cannot say. With all 
my heart I hope so. 

I merely submit that I have seen a 
human soul—Lou Summers’ being the 
one in question—saved from hell by a 
photograph ; assuming, as I say, that the © 
phrase may be applied to the salvation 
of a human being from lifelong degra- 
dation while on earth. Which, as 
Thackeray might further have said, is 
some hell, whatever your theology. 


VANISHED 


OVE’S left us—yet we never saw him go. 
We were besotted with contentment, so 
We quite forgot that Love is born with wings, 
And to our daily routine, dull and slow, 
We bound this lord of lords and king of kings; 
Then turned our thoughts to more material things, 


Thinking we had Love fettered fast. 
We looked, and found him gone! 


When, lo, 
Too late we know 


Love will not stay with those who bind his wings. 
Too late we know the glory that’s bereft us, 
He broke his bonds—we never saw him go. 


Love’s left us! 


BERTON BRALEY. 
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story. I 
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stories 
thrat 
tence, 
authentic nevertheless, 
you a single thrill even if you 
alone in the house with them at mid- 
night. But this one is true. 
My Aunt Matilda 
and eccentric. 


were 


Johnson was rich 


favorite 


I had 


[ was her namesake and 
niece, but I had no expectations. 
forfeited them. 

I made pli 
living 


pretty 1! 
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gird 
pretty ladies only. 


eliminate 
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three times the 
money I should at teaching, the 
sion my Aunt Matilda advocated for 
me, I worked three times as hard. I had 
a studio on a cross street just off the 
avenue, because I couldn’t afford an un- 
prosperous address, and I lived in my 
tudio because I couldn’t afford to pay 


not ie 1 rie 


profes- 


two rents, 

Matilda would have 
bohemian 
and 


But my Aunt 
that I had preferred an idle, 
life to a more industrious career, 


she never forgave me. She continued 


to send me a five-dollar gold piece at 
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Christmas—five dollars is the most awk- 
ward of sums to 
waste and too small to hoard—but be- 
yond that she held no communication 
with me. I was, therefore, consider- 
ably surprised when, two months after 
her death, her lawyers forwarded me 
the following letter, peremptory and 
brief, like all letters from my aunt: 


receive, too big to 


By my direction, a valued possession of 
mine 1s on the wi 
ILDA JOHNSON 
I was having a busy day. In view 
of all the sleepless nights her legacy 
was to cause me, I am glad to say that, 
after the first shock of surprise, I did 
not think of 1unt’s letter again till 
dinner time, when I showed | 
\l 


acqt aint ance at ma 
them- 


pat tea and let them talk about 
had cultivated theirs because 
took care of me in 
tected me in noisy little restaurants, 


selves. [| 


they crowds, pro- 
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But this friendship of con- 
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in big ones. 
venience soon er into a 
bond. We believed in one another and 
lent money to one another and took care 
of one another as only little groups of 
lonely people in big cities know how to 
do. We were a crowd. And not one 
have dreamed of 


of the four would 
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making love to another girl without tell- 
ing me, and not one would have 
dreamed of making love to me. 

The Big Man was a lawyer, at the 
bottom of his profession, with his face 
firmly set toward the top. He was the 
best-looking man I knew, but I had 
never told him so. For one reason or 
another, or for no reason at all, we were 
continually quarreling. The Little Man 
was a successful illustrator, and inclined 
to be proud of it, too proud, and it was 
my chief duty to him to prevent it. My 
duty to the Genius was to keep him per- 
suaded that he was a genius. Every- 
body knows it now, but even the Genius 
and I were often tempted to doubt it, 
in the days when he was getting fired 
from all the New York dailies in turn, 
and writing his masterpiece in a hall 
room in an East Side lodging house. 
The Child looked like a genius, too, or 
a minor poet, at the least, but he was a 
bank clerk. He was engaged to a small- 
town girl, and it was my duty to him 
to listen to letters from Cynthia. 

The Child was of opinion that my 
Aunt Matilda’s valued possession would 
prove to be some relic of her first love 
—a casket of letters or a miniature; 
the Little Man, that my sardonic old 
aunt had bequeathed me an empty purse, 
or a tomato pincushion, or a large, old- 

hioned watch that would not keep 
ime, The Genius argued that a valued 
possession must have money value. It 
might be some family jewel that you 
could sell or pawn. The Big Man had 
no suggestion to offer, and I was glad. 
Che other three seemed to me to be 
talking lightly of serious subjects, 
though, of course, I had no idea then 
how serious, for them and for me. 

I let the Big Man take me home. The 
boys used to contest the privilege. They 
might let me pay my own way like a 
man, but they never quite forgot that I 
a girl, We walked all the way 
home from the Tenth Street table d’hote 
where we five always dined together on 


Was 
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Fridays, and we were not involved in 
one dispute on the way. This was so 
unprecedented that I asked him to come 
in. The Big Man and I often specu- 
late about the difference it might have 
made in both our lives if he had; if 
he had been present when I received my 
legacy. 

I was alone. It came bumping up my 
stairs about ten, when the lights in the 
hall were low,’ and “the delivery man 
couldn’t see his way clearly, and ex- 
pressed himself unpleasantly all the way 
up on that account. The bumping and 
grumbling sounded horribly sinister, but 
the shrouded bulk he slammed down in 
the middle of my room looked distinctly 
inviting. I attacked the burlap with 
my embroidery scissors eagerly. There 
were so many things in the world I 
wanted, from a hand sewing machine 
to a set of Schopenhauer; perhaps my 
elaborately infolded gift was one of 
them. Or, better still, it might be the 
kind of surprise a child finds in a 
Christmas stocking, something I had 
wanted for months without realizing I 
wanted it. It might be anything. I 
could not bear to abandon all these 
charming possibilities and open it. My 
heart beat rather faster than usual, and 
my hands actually trembled as I pulled 
away the burlap and looked. 
look, and, I am _ not 
own it, 


I gave one 


ashamed to collapsed on the 
bearskin hearthrug I took all my 
troubles to, with angry tears in my eyes. 
My aunt’s mysterious gift was only a 
chair. 

A chair of impressive bulk and am- 
ple proportions, of some dark wood that 
looked rare and-ancient to me, though 
I am not a connoisseur. The massive 
carved arms were scarred and battered, 
and the cushion was worn and discol- 


A piece of paper was pinned to 
it. The paper was yellow, the ink faded, 
but there was unfading energy in every 


ored. 


line of my aunt’s curious, cramped 
handwriting: 
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You have consistently disregarded my 
wishes and disappointed my hopes. I there- 
fore assume that any personal reminder of 
myself would be unwelcome to you. This 
heirloom is a reminder of the traditions of 
your race. Far as you have already de- 
parted from them, may the sight of it serve 
to restrain you when you are tempted to go 
too far. 

This is known as “the courting chair.” It 
was built for your ancestress, Lady Matilda 
Arbuthnot, the beauty, who is said to have 
received fifty-seven formal offers of mar- 
riage and a considerably larger number of 
avowals of love. From her time to the pres- 
ent, the chair has been handed down from 
one lady of your house to another, and with 
it this secret: It is haunted by the ghosts 
of Lady Matilda’s lovers, who exert so po- 
tent an influence that any gentleman seated 
in the chair and left alone with a young 
woman will offer marriage to her. 

General Washington was rejected by Ma- 
tilda Arbuthnot Warren, the toast of Vir- 
ginia, in this chair. Your late uncle was 
sitting in it for the first time when he pro- 
posed for my hand. Naturally I consider 
these and the many well-authenticated simi- 
lar occurrences as pure coincidence, and 
place no faith in the supernatural powers of 
the chair. I relate its history only to im- 
press upon you the antiquity of the relic I 
am intrusting to you MATILDA JOHNSON 

Now, I had been truly fond of my 
Aunt Matilda. When her clear brown 
eyes looked at me and through me, I 
was disconcerted, like everybody else, 
but I used to like the sensation. I never 
toadied to her, I wa never afraid 
her, and all her vagaries 
away my affection for her. A {| 
reminder of herself would not have 
been unwelcome to me, decidedly not. 
I longed for one. A wave of hurt and 
homesickness swept over me. I rang 
for the janitress, to ask her to get the 
reminder of the traditions of my race 
out of my sight. But “Hold fast what 
I give you, and catch what you can” has 
always been my recipe for success in 
New York, as I presently remembered, 
and I decided to keep the heirloom. So 
I gave the janitress the burlap and ex- 
celsior, brushed up the floor, and fin- 
ished my cry in the courting chair. 


My new chair did not hang about on 
the outskirts of the room, wedged into 
dark corners or obstructing needed floor 
space, after the manner of new furni- 
ture generally in that period of proba- 
tion when the old things appear to re- 
sent its intrusion and decline to make 
room for it. Before my breakfast cof- 
fee was through percolating next day, 
it was evident that there was only one 
place in the room for the chair. It had 
settled there inevitably, as a_ pretty 
woman takes the center of the stage. I 
moved the couch a little to the left and 
the piano a little to the right. I ex- 
changed my three feet of gas tubing 
for four, on purpose to put my rose- 
shaded droplight on the teakwood stand 
beside the chair. At the time I attached 
no significance to this, and felt no awe 
of my new possession. But I did feel 
a growing reluctance to reveal the his- 
tory of the chair. I seemed to be tongue- 
tied on the subject. When the Child 
rang up to inquire about my legacy, I 
did not mention Lady Matilda Arbuth- 
not to him, though one ghost would have 
delighted his romantic soul, to say noth- 
ing of fifty-seven. At the end of a 
week, the Arbuthnot secret was still 
safe with me, but I meant to tell the 
boys all about it on Friday. 


That Friday night nobody yet me at 
"s. | the | ittle Man. Che Fra 
rial to illustrate, and 


ts trom it while his 


1 


soup got cold. He was wearing a cerise 
tie, and [| had to explain to him once 
more why we do not allow him to ap- 
pear in that color. It was raining, and 
he burned a hole in my one silk umbrella 
with a cigarette ash. The Little Man 
and I, trailing wearily up my three 
flights of stairs, were a bedraggled and 
uncongenial pair. 

We were discussing possible models 
for his Era work. When he is plan- 
ning new work, you generally find your- 
self discussing it with him, no matter 
where you start the conversation. 
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“A petite brunette,” said the Little 
Man, as I lighted the candles. ‘None 
of your unwieldy big women. A big 
woman is an offense against the econ- 
omy of the universe. What is the use 
of her extra three inches or so, to her- 
self or any one else, I ask you? Black 
hair, the color of night—and dreams.” 

My hair is mouse brown, and my 
height is five feet seven. I got him a 
bronze ash try with deliberate intent. 
He prefers china. 

“Ah, the new chair!” said the Little 
Man, perceiving it. “It looks somewhat 
the worse for wear. Some of your an- 
cestors try to chop it up for kindling? 
Good idea! Wood is going up.” 

He was looking so small and dapper 
and supercilious that just then I dis- 
liked the Little Man, as we dislike only 
our best friends in moments of irrita- 
tion. 

“If you will select the one uncomfort- 
able chair in the room I said. 

“Uncomfortable? At least it’s 
It’s not a gimcrack parlor or- 
nament. It’s solid and sound.” A chair 
of mine once folded its forelegs and 
collapsed beneath him at a formal tea, 
and he does not allow me to forget the 
“It’s a man’s chair.’ 


not 


unsafe. 


’ 


circumstance. 
Here was my opening, my chance to 
Arbuthnot secret, 


¢ untold, and was beginning 


tell him the which had 
been too lot 
to weigh upon me 

“Stop grouching,” I began. “I’ve got 
something to say to you.” 

Che Little Man took possession of my 
softest couch cushion, adjusted it to his 
liking, and seated himself in the court- 
ing chair. He looked very comfortable 
there. He had taken out his pipe, but 
he did not light it. He settled back in 
the chair and closed his eyes. He did 
not ask what I had to say. He did not 
seem to care. His sleek, blond head 
becomingly outlined against my 
rose-colored cushion. I sat curled up 
on the couch and looked at him. Pres- 
ently he opened his eyes and looked at 

10 
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me. The Little Man has great, beauti- 
ful, brown-velvet eyes. He looked at 
me as if he had never seen me before. 

“Matilda,” he said—the four always 
call me Johnny—‘“Matilda—dear.” He 
got my hand into his. The boy had held 
my hand through a whole act of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” only the week before, 
but not quite the same way. Queer lit- 
tle thrills ran through my arm. “Dear,” 
said the Little Man, “I want you to 
marry me.” 

No girl of our grandmothers’ day, 


with ardent declarations and impas- 


sioned protestations hers as a matter of 


course, could possibly want these lux- 
uries as much as we do in the present 
generation, when they are rare, and the 
art of love-making is out of fashion, and 
we are loved more than we are made 
love to. I had never hoped to hear, 
except on the stage, anything like the 
Little Man’s burst of eloquence. I did 
not check it. 

[ was the only woman he had ever 
loved, I was a dream come true, I was 
admired for every charm I possess, and 
for just the charms I conspicuously lack, 
and, therefore, long to be credited with, 
for five magic minutes. Then I tried to 
shake off the spell, but it lingered. I 
felt as if I were taking part in an im- 
could not 


plain English 


promptu costume charade. | 
reject the boy in 

“You ha 
a man can do a woman’’—that is what | 
said, and I liked the sound of it—‘but 
what you ask is impossible.” 

He bent gracefully over my hand and 
kissed it. Then he got up. As he stood 
looking down at me, a bewildered ex- 
pression swept over his face. It grew 
I felt very sorry for him. 

I said. ‘“Per- 


ve done me the greatest honor 


and grew. 
“This hurts me, too,’ 
haps you had better go.” 
I rather expected he would fall on 
his knees, but he did not. He still 
looked puzzled and a shade sulky. 
“Of course I'll go, Johnny,” he said, 
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“if you want me to. I know you've got 
some developing to do.” And he went. 

There had been one boy at home who 
would have proposed to me if I had let 
him, and there had been more than one 
man who might have proposed if I had 
managed him right, but this was my 
first authentic proposal of marriage. I 
was only twenty-six, which is not so 
sophisticated an age as it then appeared 
to me, and my first proposal upset me. 
For a delightful fifteen minutes I put 
my cheek against the rose-colored cush- 
ion, which smelled of stale tobacco 
smoke, and permitted myself to be 
upset. 

Then I put out the candles, turned on 
every top light in the chandelier, and in- 
spected myself in the glass impartially. 
My winter theory of dress is simple. I 
get the most impressive velvet gown I 
can afford, wear it on all occasions until 
it wears out, and then get another. My 
green velvet was just the color of my 
eyes, and becoming enough, but it was 
in the last week of its service, and 
showed it. My hair, which is not the 
color of night or dreams, was disgrace- 
fully tumbled. By the most conserva- 
tive measurement, I had at least three 
superfluous inches of height which were 
no good to myself or any one else, from 
the Little Man’s point of view. If I 
was any man’s dream come true, I was 
not the Little Man’s. 

I got out my Aunt Matilda’s letter 
and read it, assured myself with un- 
necessary emphasis that ghosts do not 
flourish within sight of Fifth Avenue 
—and read the letter again. 

Next day, the Little Man called me 
up early and informed me that he was 
going West in search of local color for 
the Era pictures, and was leaving by a 
morning train. There was not a trace 
of sentiment in his voice to indicate that 
he had ever entertained the slightest in- 
tention of marrying me. He sounded 
particularly cheerful and _ businesslike. 
He was always less artist than business 
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man. He was not in the habit of los- 
ing his head. But in his sober senses 
he was evidently not in love with me. 

[ was not a _ superstitious young 
woman, and I was a hard-working one. 
Some of my sitters were unusually hard 
to please—successful débutantes, with 
an exaggerated idea of their attractions, 
and less successful débutantes, who did 
not wish their portraits to show the rea- 
sons why they were not popular. Be- 
sides, the Big Man, who lived with him, 
was lonely without the Little Man, and 
the rest of us organized diversions for 
him. It was my first free evening for 
weeks, I was putting up new sash cus- 
tains, and I had forgotten I owned a 
haunted chair, when the Genius came 
to tell me he had lost his job. 

I had on an apron; not a beribboned 
trifle, but the kind I wash dishes in— 
pink-and-white-checked gingham, with 
a turnover collar and long sleeves. I 
was standing on a table, making a hole 
in the window frame with a large screw 
and a small tack hammer, and I would 
not have come down till that hole was 
made for any one in New York but the 
Genius, 

Just as the Little Man is at his best 
when passing tea to elderly ladies, and 
I am at my best in my old-rose char- 
meuse, so the Genius is his most ingra- 
tiating self when he is in hard luck. 
His close-cropped brown head looks 
more’ like a schoolboy’s than ever, his 
mouth droops, his hazel eyes cease to 
twinkle, and you would say that he had 
never laughed hard in his life, and 
would give everything you own to make 
him laugh. 

That night he had taken a long walk 
instead of dinner, and it was not an ade- 
quate substitute. I gave him the grape- 
fruit I had designed for my breakfast, 
some cold meat, and all the tea cakes I 
had left, and made him a jam omelet 
and a cup of coffee. I told him that his 
work combined the best points of Jo- 
seph Conrad’s and Guy de Maupas- 
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sant’s, and that Lane & Lee were look- 
ing for a new reader, and would pay 
him fifteen dollars a week. 

Then the Genius stopped talking 
darkly of the East River, mentioned his 
intention of taking a bachelor apartment 
on Riverside when the royalties from 
his first book came in, and consented to 
hang my curtains. That would divert 
his mind, if it disturbed mine. 

He had put up one rod with mathe- 
matical and commendable 
firmness, half an inch too high. He still 
stood in the chair, contemplating his 
work, I supposed, and awaiting my ap- 
proval. He awaited it in silence, and 
looked eagerly at me. He looked and 
I began to find the silence dis- 


accuracy 


looked. 
concerting. 
*That’s beautiful!” I said. 
“Beautiful?” said the Genius. “You 
beautiful. Dear, the rows of cups 
mn » kitchenette behind you 
ave all the homely charm of a Dutch 


shelves 


erior, and you are the rosy heart of 
picture, with the long, straight lines 
that the 
rong, supple figure of you, and your 
mother smile, and your shy, unwon 
girl’s eyes. You are more beautiful 
than I can tell you. Why have | 


told you before how beau 


apron thing showing off 


never 


never seen it tl 
enius was standing in the 
stantial chair in the room, the c 

chair. 

“Oh, I didn’t think it would work un- 
less you were sitting in it. Do stop! 
Do get down!” I said wildly, but it 
was too late. I don’t think he heard 
me, 

“Johnny, I need you. Why have I 
never seen it before?” he said. ‘That’s 
why I’m down to my last hundred dol- 
lars. That’s why I can’t get punch 
enough into my stuff to land it any- 


where, That’s why I have lived to be 
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twenty-seven years old—twenty-seven! 
—and not made a name for myself. I 
need some one to work for, some one to 
live for. I need you. Johnny, you’ve 
got to marry me.” 

When the Genius was a real little boy 
instead of a grown-up one, I am sure 
he had the and mumps and 
whooping cough harder than the other 
little boys, for he suffers from the ordi- 
nary discomforts of life as the rest of 
us do not. He can be hungrier and 
thirstier and wearier than an ordinary 
mortal—and happier. His face 
happier than I had ever seen it, now— 
and hungrier. I could hardly 
him, I was so jealous of the 


measles 


Was 


answer 
girl he 
would find some day to work for and 
live for and feel for as he now thought 
he felt for me. 
We mustn't talk any 
more about it,’”’ I said. 
“Yes, we must!” There 
termined ring in his voice, and his eyes 
There was no deny- 


“T can’t, dear. 


de- 


was a 
commanded me. 
ing him. I think it was then I made up 
my mind irretrievably that he would 
a great man some day. 

“No,” I whispered, but for a minu 
I didn’t mean that 
didn’t. He jumped from the 


chair with a little conquering laugh, and 


it, and he 
down 


saw 


came to me 


< - | l 
CalCr 1OOK SC« 


+ + “~h 
close to me, searched, 


and at length 
Suddenly | 


face was not transfigured any longer, 


abruptly ceased to search. 11S 


but white and tired. The shadows 
showed plainer under the eyes, and the 
fretted lines round the mouth. 

“Tt’s not fair,” he said lifelessly, “to 
wear you out like this, Johnny. Don’t 
mind what I’ve I hardly know 
what it was. I’m not just myself to- 
night. It’s late, and I’m going, deat 
Thank you. Good night!” 

He came to tea a few days later, 
Lane & Lee had availed themselves of 


said. 
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his services—at twelve dollars a week 
instead of fifteen, but he felt rich 
enough to bring me several pounds of 
Schuyler’s on the strength of it. He 
received my congratulations airily, and 
spoke of the Riverside apartment as a 
thing of the near future, but did not in- 
vite me to occupy it with him, or betray 
by word or look any recollection of our 
last conversation. And I was not sur- 
prised, for by this time I was forced 
to admit that there was something 
wrong with that chair. 

It was not my two proposals of mar- 
riage that convinced me. They were 
corroborative evidence, that was all. 
They were queer occurrences, but a per- 
fectly healthy-minded girl could have 
explained them without dragging in the 
supernatural. By this time I was not 
healthy-minded. I had never had the 
slightest faith in ghosts, but I now had 
a haunted chair in my studio, or a chair 
that a number of women, who may have 
been wiser than I, and were certainly 
prettier, had pronounced to be haunted. 
I piled the couch cushions in it when I 
went to bed every night. 

It was a demoralizing belief, though I 
tried not to dwell upon it except when 
I was safe in bed, and nobody could 
know how silly I was. My universe 
was upset. I couldn’t be sure that black 
was black and white was white any 
longer. I watched the gasman anxiously 
when he climbed up in the fatal chair 
to inspect my meter, which was located 
above my top closet shelf. A declara- 
tion of love from him would have dis- 
tressed, but not surprised, me. I had 
lost my sense of perspective entirely. 

The Big Man was on the verge of a 
junior partnership, was being thor- 
oughly tried out, and sent anywhere 
from California to Cuba at twenty-four 
hours’ notice in the course of the 
process. I could not understand why I 
missed him so much during these ab- 
sences ; it was, perhaps, part of my gen- 
erally disturbed state of mind. The 


Little Man had come home without a 
sketch or a-canvas to show for his trip, 
but with plausible explanations of the 
fact. The Little Man’s society, like 
that of the Genius, was not an unmixed 
pleasure to me now. Their blissful un- 
consciousness that anything out of the 
common had passed between us was one 
of the hardest things I had to bear. I 
avoided téte-a-tétes with them. 

I began to spend more of my time 
with the Child than usual, so much more 
that a less ingenuous nature than his 
would have wondered at the change. I 
had to cultivate a taste for simple pleas- 
ures, because he was saving part of his 
twenty a week for Cynthia. We took 
walks, instead of bus rides, where the 
fare counts up so; we got a glass of 
milk and a chicken sandwich at Kidd’s 
after the theater; and bought seats in 
the second balcony instead of the first. 
I went to St. Ursula’s with him on 
Sunday mornings. He _ entertained 
doubts as to whether there was a future 
life, but Cynthia was a High Church 
Episcopalian. 

I, who had made fun of him and edu- 
cated him and loved him like a little 
brother, grew to look up to him, for I 
came to know what gentle and knightly 
ideals he cherished, and how clean he 
was in heart and how sturdy in body as 
he swung along beside me untiringly. 
Sometimes I would look at her smiling 
picture in the back of his dollar watch, 
and wonder if Cynthia, or any girl, 
could be worthy of the Child. 

The last Saturday in February it 
rained. We had planned a walk on the 
Palisades and dinner at a little res- 
taurant we had discovered together. I 
gave him a substantial lunch and a 
chair by my open fire afterward, and 
the Child seemed well content with the 
change of plan. The Little Man can 
turn out the best omelet I know of 
outside France, and the Genius handles 
a spoon with the born cook’s turn of 
the wrist, but the Child eats much more 
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at a sitting than either of them, and it 
is the Child I like best to cook for. He 
had emptied my chafing dish twice that 
day, but he attacked a box of candy 
after that with apparently undiminished 
appetite. When there was nothing left 
in the box but chocolate nuts and pastel 
colored bonbons, he hunched himself 
luxuriously back in his chair, and 
grinned at me. 

“This is all right,” he observed com- 
prehensively, 

“What do you want to do now, son?” 
I asked, 
taik about Cynthia?” 

Through the brooding calm that fol- 
lows a more than adequate meal, there 


“Go to moving pictures, or 


penetrated slowly the disturbing thought 
that he was a long time deciding what 
that he had been a time 
without speaking. I watched him 
anxiously. He sat with his eyes on the 
fire. I would have said he saw pictures 
i if you could see pictures in a 
York hard 


was a note in his 


to do, long 


in it, 
prosaic New 
coal. There 
nice, well-bred voice when he spoke at 
last. 

“No, I don’t want to talk about Cyn- 
thia. I’m tired of it. I want to talk 
about you.” His blue eyes were very 
bright, and he sat up 


grate fire o! 


new 


very straight in 


his chair—the courting chair. 


You make a 


You’re so 


5] ylendid cor yk. 


fellov 
easy to talk to, 


You’ve got such a sweet 


face. And nobody ever understood me 
but you.” 

The warning in that last phrase is un- 
mistakable to any woman. I knew what 
it meant. The Child—the innocent, vic- 
timized Child—was trying to make love 
to me, 

“Last week, when we went over that 
thirty-five-dollar flat on a Hundred and 
Sixty-first Street, and you showed me 
where Cynthia and I could put the 
piano, and what kind of curtains we 
could get, it wasn’t Cynthia I saw play- 
ing that piano; it was you, Johnny. Cyn- 
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thia’d be glad enough to get rid of me. 
She only writes to me once a week, and 
never more than four pages. She’s just 
been to the Psi Kappa ball, and had to 
split every dance. She’s tired of me. 
And miles away, and 
I’m here and you’re here. Oh, Johnny, 


she’s miles and 
I wish——” 

But here I rallied from my paralyzed 
him short. “You 

said. ‘You great, ridiculous 
Yes, I love you. I love you 
We all do. But I don’t want 
you again till next Friday. I 
and write to 


amazement, and cu 
Child!” 1 
Child! 
dearly. 
to see 
want you to go home now 
Cynthia.” 

\fter the Little Man’s proposal, I had 
lain awake half the after the 
Genius’, I had cried my eyes out; but 
that day, when the Child, haughtily de- 
clining the my umbrella, 
tramped away through the rain, I didn’t 
I went straight 
room in the 


night ; 


loan of 


watch him out of sight. 
down to my 
ment, and 
happy, afternoon. 

I have read that the 
haunted castles get used to their ghosts, 
and remark quite calmly: ‘“There’s the 
bloody child on the tennis lawn,” or, 
“Great-aunt Araminta is making a lot of 


Well, I was 


dark base- 


spent a profitable, even a 


occupants of 


noise to-night.” used to 
the co irting 
three best friend 
worst, and I had no mor fear from 
it. I did not much care what it did 
next, but I was faintly curious to see. 
Unlike my other suitors, the 
Child had managed to retain some recol- 
lection of his outburst, for he apolo- 
gized to me, explaining lucidly that he 
must have been mad, After that we 
avoided each other by common consent. 
The Little Man was working overtime 
on the last of the Era pictures, and the 
Genius more than their 
money’s worth to Lane & Lee. More- 
over, the cooking at Gatti’s had ceased 
to attract me. I was tired of tasting 
garlic and smelling it at the same time. 


two 


was giving 
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I arranged to take all my meals at a 
Madison Avenue boarding house, where 
I had dined occasionally, I spent my 
Sundays with a distant cousin in Flush- 
ing, and my Saturday afternoons at a 
spring course of lectures on current 
events. 

Through the spring months—those 
crowded months before the summer 
holidays, which are the longest months 
in the year, whatever the calendar says 
—I worked on my nerve, firmly con- 
vinced that I was not tired, and did not 
miss the boys. There was not a line 
worth laughing at or crying at in the 
plays I attended alone, in my new spring 
suit. I had received no reliable verdict 
upon my spring hat. Life did not look 
gay ; but life was not gay, it was a seri- 
ous matter. Intimate friendships were 


a hindrance to a business woman, I 
was teaching myself not to depend upon 
the boys. 

One night when I had been two weeks 


without seeing them or hearing from 
them, as I sat contemplating the roses 
on my hat with hostility, and thinking 
of the lukewarm soup which the correct 
Madison Avenue maid would presently 
serve me, I heard a quick step coming 
up my stairs, and an ancient popular 
tune whistled badly off key. The Big 
Man had come home. 

He had come straight from the train 
to me. He dropped a worn, but stun- 
ning, leather bag in the corner, hung his 
ulster on the brass hooks that had been 
put up expressly for him, sat down in 
the nearest chair—I didn’t notice then 
which chair it happened to be—and 
beamed at me. I realized all over again, 
as I always have to do when I have 
been separated from him, how broad his 
shoulders are. 

“How are we?” he said. “The pretty 
ladies and—the prettiest lady?” A com- 
pliment from the Big Man! That was 
odd, but his next words drove it out of 
my mind, “Johnny, I win, I win! Wayne 
wired me. I’ve had to know it twelve 
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hours without telling you, but I 
wouldn’t telegraph. I wanted to tell you 
myself. The Anderson case settled it. 
I’ve made good. I’ll have my name on 
the door. I'll have a fair salary, and 
I'll get a bigger one out of them soon. 
Are you happy? Well, you’re going to 
be happy. Darling, how tired you 
look !” 

I was tired. I wanted with all my 
heart to let him go on talking. The 
very sound of his voice was resting me. 
I do not know how it was I found 
courage to stop him, but I did find it. I 
clutched at his shoulders. There was 
hysteria in my voice. I could hear it 
myself, 

“Get up!” I cried. 
awful chair!” 

“Johnny! You poor little girl!” 

“Don’t touch me! Sit there— 
there!” 

I twisted my hands out of his, and 
pushed him frantically toward the 
couch, He submitted, quite as if he 
were humoring an excited child. The 
danger was over. The strength went 
out of my knees, out of my whole body, 
and I sank down where I was, at the 
end of the couch, in the courting chair. 
I leaned my head against the carved 
back, and closed my eyes. 

“It’s all right now,” I breathed. 

“What do you mean, darling ?” 

I felt a warm hand close over mine, 
and did not shake it off. My brain was 
busy with a new and startling problem. 
Why was hot color flooding my cheeks 
and forehead? Why was my heart flut- 
tering? Why did I feel that I should 
have died of shame if the Big Man 
had proposed to me in the courting 
chair? Why did I feel all this for the 
Big Man’s sake, if not for the dearer 
three? Why for the Big Man? 

I opened my eyes and looked at him. 
I looked as if I had never seen him 
before, and, as I looked, I made the 
strangest discovery, so strange that I 
could not keep silent, I had to share it. 


“Get out of that 





THE COURTING CHAIR 


“T love you.” It was I who said it, 
not he. “I love you, and I am going to 
marry you.” 

This was my last thought as the Big 
Man’s arms closed around me. I had 
kept him from proposing to me, but I 
had proposed to him. Now, indeed, the 
courting chair had done its worst for 
me. 


“You don’t believe that stuff?” said 
the Big Man. “Baby!” It was some- 
what later, and the Big Man and I, both 
occupying it, had returned to connected 
speech, and were discussing the courting 
chair. 

I was ashamed to answer, but he did 
not laugh at me. His face grew wiser 
and sweeter than I had yet seen it, as 
he gave his consideration to 
my difficulties, just because they were 


gravest 


mine. 

“Couldn’t you see all those boys were 
more or with and 
bound to find it out sooner or later?’ he 
said. ‘Platonic friendship is a compli- 
cated game, and man is a simple brute, 
you know. Why, the Little Man talks 
about you in his sleep. The Genius has 
an enlarged snapshot of you—it looks 
like the Mona Lisa in her callow youth, 
but it’s meant for you—framed on his 


dres and keeps 


less in love you, 


a single rose before 
ta ' 


Valke 


¢ 11}, 


, 
1ght repeatedly, gol 


and the great 


ut the follies of youth, 


abo 
passion of a man’s life, which wipes 
them out. He didn’t mention your 
name, and he didn’t need to. We'll have 
Cynthia up to visit us, and give her 
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another chance at him. We'll make 
everybody else as happy as we are 

“But why did they both forget all 
about it the minute they got out of they 
chair ?”’ 

“They didn’t. The Little Man saw it 
was no good, and dropped the subject. 
No girl gets the chance to turn him 
down twice. He’s too conceited. The 
Genius lost his head over you, and then 
pulled up. He’s too decent to keep you 
tied up, and too poor to marry. but 
he’s crazy about you.” 

“You make it sound very simple,” I 
said politely. 

The unreasoning conviction that had 
fastened upon me was not, however, to 
be dislodged by mere reasoning. But on 
the morning mail I received this letter 
from my aunt’s lawyers: 

Deak MapaAmM: We regret to inform you 
that, owing to a misunderstanding on the 
part of your late aunt’s housekeeper, it was 
not the chair designated in codicil ten of 
her will that we expressed to you, but one 
belonging to her famous Gothic dining-room 
suite. We this mistake in the 
of the auction sale of her household 

We are making every effort to lo- 
chair. 


discovered 
course 
eftects. 
cate your 

But they never found it. We pur- 
chased the Gothic dining chair from my 
aunt’s estate at a rather exorbitant fig- 
ure. Battered antiques are permitted 
only 


maculate 


in obscure rners of our im 

Long Island home, so our ex- 
travagant purchase is relegated to the 
nursery, where the latest and chubbiest 
Matilda Arbuthnot plays house in it. 
It is, however, still known to her par- 
ents as the courting chair. 








The plays, exclusive of musical comedy, that are reviewed in this depart- 
ment are those bulletined by the New York Center of the Drama League. 


LAYS long and carefully pre- 
pared, extravagantly adver- 
tised, put on with a blare of 
trumpets, and carried off to 
the storehouse in a few days; 

plays postponed; plays rushed on with- 
out rehearsal to fill an unexpected va- 
cancy; plays moving from theater to 
theater in a vain attempt to find an au- 
dience and to pay rent; and among 
them all no play that is worth while— 
that is the history of the month in the 
New York playhouses. 

There have, no doubt, been months in 
other years as dramatically barren, but 
a month more hopeless it would be im- 
possible to imagine. It leaves us not 
only nothing to look back upon, but 
nothing to look forward to, in return 
for enormous expenditures of time, 
hope, and energy, and of enough money 
to satisfy the hunger of all Belgium. 

“Of course, it is the fault of the 
war; people will not spend their money 
for amusemenfs this year,” is the gen- 
eral way of accounting for the condi- 
tion. But is this true? How far is it 
true? 

People are paying speculators four 
dollars a seat to watch the antics of the 
“super-clown,” Fred Stone, in “Chin 


Chin”; they are standing three deep, as 
they do on Caruso nights at the Metro- 
politan, to hear Irving Berlin’s clever 
ragging”’ of “Rigoletto,” see the Vernon 
Castles dance, and listen to Frank Tin- 
ney’s age-old humor in “Watch Your 
Step.” And when there is no more 
room at the New Amsterdam, they go 
across to the Lyric and pay full price 
to see “The Only Girl,” one of the worst 
of Victor Herbert’s musical comedies, 
where the general level of the produc- 
tion is suggested by the lines of one of 
the songs, which run something like 
this: 
Real acting is all right, but, on the quiet, 
Why should we try it 
When we know it’s personality that pays? 

If there are audiences and money for 
these “shows” in time of war, why not 
for others? The answer cannot be that 
these entertainments succeed because 
they appeal to the frivolous, to whom 
even the war is not real. Or else how 
account for the fact that the seats for 
the Boston Symphony concerts are sold 
out for the season, and that the Phil- 
harmonic subscription list is larger than 
it was last year? 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
a fine orchestra; Mr. Stransky is a fine 
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program maker; Fred Stone is a born 
clown; Irving Berlin is the “king of rag- 
time’; the Castles are good dancers; 
and Victor Herbert has given ws so 
much good musical comedy that we 
trust him for more. We trust them all 
to do what they are advertised to do 
and to do it as well as it can be done. If 
we like antics, or ragtime, or Beet- 
hoven, we buy their tickets, and theirs 
only, in a year when we cannot afford 
to be fooled. That is the answer. Men- 
tally and financially we are too worn to 
run our chances. 

We go to the theater to be amused, 
entertained, or inspired, according to 
our tastes; but in any case we go to 
forget war and business and human suf- 
fering; and unless we are assured that 
the concert or the entertainment or the 
play is—according to our tastes—in- 
spiring or interesting or rollicking 


enough to make us forget, we prefer to 
We will pay two dol- 


keep our money. 
lars a seat to see Elsie Ferguson in 
“The Outcast,” but not to pass the time 
between a late dinner and a midnight 
supper at some play of doubtful charm 
and no punch, as we might have done a 
year ago. 

The war has made us unwilling to 
take whatever we were given, as we 
have done at other times; so far it is 
to blame for the failure of the month’s 
new offerings. But it is not responsible 
for the fact that we have been given 
nothing that was worth a moment’s se- 
rious attention, nothing that possessed 
even the negative merit of constant me- 
diocrity that often makes a popular suc- 
cess, nothing with enough artistic value 
to win a Drama League bulletin. The 
war is not responsible for the fact that 
the only dramatic event of the month 
was the colossal failure of “The Gar- 
den of Paradise.” 

Who was responsible for that? 

The play is a dramatization by Ed- 
ward Sheldon, the successful author of 
“Salvation Nell” and “Romance,” of 
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Hans Christian Andersen’s immortal 
fairy tale, “The Little Mermaid.”. The 
stage settings were designed by Joseph 
Urban, one of the leaders of the Vien- 
nese school of decoration. The actors 
were players of well-known skill. The 
music was specially written by Arthur 
Farwell. The production was under 
the direct supervision of George Tyler, 
whose name has been associated with 
some of the most beautiful offerings of 
the American stage. Many weeks were 
given to rehearsal—for which the ac- 
tors should have been paid, but, in ac- 
cordance with present theatrical tradi- 
tion, were not. No expense was spared; 
it was generally announced that fifty 
thousand dollars had been spent on the 
production before the curtain went up. 
And in spite of all this, the curtain went 
down after a few unhappy days; and 
all that was left of “The Garden of 
Paradise” was the memory of a pro- 
duction “which presented to the eye an 
imaginative beauty in line, color, and 
movement out of all proportion to the 
dramatic or literary value of the play.” 

The splendors of Joseph Urban’s cre- 
ation remained; but the beauty and 
poetry and drama in Hans Andersen’s 
story, for the retelling of which all 
these splendors were created, the things 
that were the immortal soul of ‘The 
Little Mermaid,” had turned into sea 
foam and vanished in “The Garden of 
Paradise.” 

There is not a story of all fairy lore 
more alive with drama than that of 
the little mermaid who sacrifices her 
home in the depths of the sea, the affec- 
tion of her sisters, the hope of three 
hundred years of life, her glossy tail, 
and the most beautiful voice in the 
waters, on the chance of achieving an 
immortal soul through the love of a 
man. If the littlke mermaid wins the 
love of the handsome prince and he 
marries her, she is saved; but on the 
day that he marries another, she will be 
turned into sea foam and lost forever. 
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Such is her bargain with the old sea 
witch. 

She is transformed into a beautiful 
but speechless maiden, who follows the 
prince with touching devotion, and who, 
even when he marries the princess of a 
neighboring kingdom, loves him too 
much to accept the chance her despair- 
ing sisters buy for her to save her life 
by killing the prince. Yet, in the end, 
her life is saved by the spirits of the 
air. 

There is more drama in that tale than 
there is in most five-act plays; so the 
failure of “The Garden of | ‘ 
let us admit at once, was not the 
of Hans Christian Andersen. 

“But why did 
Edward Sheldon to 
story, with Josephine 


Percy 


Paradise, 
fault 


realist like 
dramatize that 
1. Mar} 


..} 
Peabody NS 


ney ask 


Mackaye so near?” some 
“Why did Edward Shel- 


values, 


and 
people ask. 
don, with his sense of 
put his 
work ?” say others. 


dramatic 
strong hand to so delicate a 
“Why didn't some 
were so heavy- 


had crushed the poetry 


body see that the lines 
footed that they 
out of a story 
life?” “Why 


sense of proportion teach him not to 


whose poetry was its 


didn’t Joseph Urban’s 

bury so simple a 

glory of scener 

did Tyler make it so 

sive and til | tl 

fairy tal 
Why, indeed ? Not 

wanted to failure of it, 

fifty thousand dollars invested, but be- 

cause they began with the mistaken no- 

tion that investing fifty thousand dol- 

lars would make it dramatic; because, 

with all their’ success and sincerity of 

purpose and undoubted devotion to the 

theater, there man among 

them who was enough of an artist to 

beauty and—what is 


for ima 


tney 


make a with 


Was not a 


appreciate the 
more important in this case—the cash 
value of simplicity. The whole thing 
should have been played as children 


AINSLEE’S 


would have played it, if its producers 
desired to appeal to the child spirit in 
the audience, as Mr. Hazeltine and Mr. 
Benrimo did in “Yellow Jacket,” with 
their mountains and rivers and love 
boats made of a board and a couple of 
chairs. 

At about the time when 
of Paradise” was produced, another im- 


“The Garden 


aginative play, “The King of the Dark 
Chamber,” by Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Hindu poet and philosopher, was 
presented to a New York audience. It 
was not given in a theater, but in the 
vestry rooms of old St. Marks in the 


the church in whose neigh- 


Bouwerie, 
borhood so much of the drama of early 
Dutch life in New York has 
acted. \ 
the scenery 


curtain was borre 


, 
been en- 
small pl l 


stage; 


apparatus was re: 
professional 

pretty bad. And 
lusion, more poet 

quality, more re 

tion, which cost rs, th: 
there was in “The Gard f Paradise 
The man who pros it, Mr. Benedict 
Papot, is an artist; i r country 
but America 


atic vision, in ligenc 2 nergy, ind 
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*h dra- 


“St. Marks’ House 
dation,” 
modern plays by foreign authors. 


. 1 
organized to present the 


second play of the series was Giuseppe 
( 


Giacosa’s “As the Leaves.” Both of 
these plays fall within the range of in- 
terest of these columns because they are 
published by the Drama League—the 
Tagore play through Macmillan’s; the 
Giacosa in the Drama Quarterly. 

For reason, these 
plays are counted among the dramas 
that are ‘too Broadway.” 


That “The King of the Dark Chamber” 


some mysterious 


y ] 7 4 
good tor 
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would not find a large audience in 
America seems a reasonable assump- 
tion, or at least would seem so, if “The 
Little Mermaid” had not been expected 
to find its field. That was not even, in 
its author’s hands, a play, nor did its 
author have the advertising advantage 
of a Nobel prize. But “As the Leaves” 


is a social drama of the day; it deals 
with people and motives that we know; 
it is intensely human, intensely interest- 
ing, and absolutely convincing. 

It is the story of a rich family, who 
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are not only delightful but good while 
money abounds, but whose will power 
has been atrophied, and who, when pov- 
erty forces purpose upon them, cannot 
say, “I will,” or, “I will not.” The play 
is sordid, but not gloomy, and its seri- 
ousness is relieved by the love story of 
the daughter, who is young enough to 
be saved by the power of affection and 
a fine example. The only difference 
between “As the Leaves’ and a dozen 
plays that we have on Broadway this 
winter is that it is infinitely better. 


BY 


COMRADES 


Oh Folly was conscienceless, weak, and bad, 
For she smiled and danced when the world was sad; 
And because she laughed at the world’s despair, 
They said she was wicked and did not care— 
Yet wondered why God had made her so fair! 


But none but the mother saw the tear 

She dropped as she stood at the dead child's bier, 
But the starving mother could understand 
When a purse was left in her trembling hand, 
And she murmured something in her prayers 
Of the visits of angels unawares. 


And Folly, though shunned by the good and wise, 
Walked where the light of pleasure lies, 

And once, as she walked in the twilight gray, 
She paused at a chapel beside the way, 

Where a man of God had come to pray. 

But his lips were mute as he tried to chide 

The beautiful creature at his side, 

And it was not strange that the heart of the pastor 
Ventured to beat just a trifle faster 

As a trailing lock of her scented hair 

Swept his cheek as he bent in prayer. 


But she only smiled and she did not care 
For the wise one’s scorn or the parson’s prayer, 
For the light of joy was in her eye. 
Oh, Love had followed as she passed by! 
WILL LISENBEE. 











IME AND THOMAS WAR- 
ING,” by Morley Roberts, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is one of a few, a very 





few, novels of the season that 
can justly lay claim to real distinction. 
It is a remarkable story in many ways, 
and such defects as it suffers from are 
the result, paradoxical as it sounds, of 
one of its chief virtues. This, we think, 
is because Mr. Roberts has written in 
a manner, extremely attractive in itself, 
which is more or less unfamiliar to him 
and the difficulties of which he has not 
entirely mastered. 

It is the story of a man whose life 
has been devoted to his work as a jour- 
nalist, and who, because of his intense 
application, has won himself a position 
as an authority on foreign politics. To 
do this, he has dwarfed the essentially 
human side of his nature. A hard, un- 
sympathetic husband and father, an in- 
tolerant and critical associate, an un- 
thinking conformist, he finds himself 
facing a great emergency in his life 
with none of the props and comforts 
that cultivated emotion offers. 

The story opens in the operating 
room of a “nursing home,’ where 
preparations are being made for a cap- 
ital operation upon Thomas Waring. 
The. defect in the story, of which we 
have spoken, appears at once in the ex- 
cess of detail which is carried beyond 
reasonable limits. In spite of this, how- 
ever, one cannot follow the description 
of the mental and spiritual experiences 
of Waring while he remains under the 


influence of the anesthetic without the 
most intense interest. For the suffer- 
ing caused by his conception of the 
universe as a merciless, inexorable ma- 
chine is almost appalling. The tor- 
ments he endures are hellish to a sensi- 
tive mind, and no wonder can be felt 
that he emerges from them a changed 
man. 

\fter a gradual convalescence, in the 
course of which he is gradually freed 
from these horrors, the story proceeds 
to show the effects of the changed con- 
ditions upon him and upon his relations 
with his family and friends. Because 
of the unusual position that he occupies, 
these changes make very dramatic and 
interesting material for a story, and Mr. 
Roberts has developed it all so as to 
make it appear a very natural and, 
therefore, convincing process 

It is, it must be confessed, rather a 
grim tale, especially .in its conclusion, 
but its undoubted power and its vivid 
characterization combine to make it in- 
tensely absorbing. 


ee SF 


A completely delightful and satisfy- 
ing book is Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s 
volume of stories, “Diane and Her 
Friends,” - published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

It is a book that makes one think 
again of “The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” 
by Henry Harland, and “The Turquoise 
Cup,” by Arthur Cosslet Smith. 

While it is obviously a collection of 
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short stories, each one distinct from the 
rest, the fact that the same characters 
are used throughout makes it seem like 
a connected whole. 

They are all French, and the scene, 
except in a few instances, is in Freyr, a 
small town on the banks of the Meuse. 

Delicacy, refinement, subtlety, humor, 
wit, pathos, are all blended in nearly 
perfect proportions in these stories. 
sut these qualities of themselves would 
fail to complete a composition of such 
wonderful charm, if the essential ele- 
ment of warm human nature were 
lacking. 

“Diane and Her Friends” is one of 
those rare books that make the business 
of literary criticism, for the critic, 
something more than a thankless task. 


se F SH 


The middle-aged cynic will find much 
to comfort him—or her—in William 
Caine’s book, “But She Meant Well,” 
published by the John Lane Company, 
for he will be confirmed in the belief, 
which all cynics have, that hell is paved 
with good intentions. And it will make 
little difference in this particular case 
that the good intentions are those of a 
child. 

Hannah is a trouble 
can be no doubt of that ; and yet, withal, 
her small body is the very incarnation of 
the spirit of altruism. In all the long 
list of her achievements, it is impossible 
to recall one that has its origin in a 
single selfish motive. 

For Hannah’s ruling passion is to 
help others. And it is nothing more 
than the irony of fate that every one of 
her philanthropic enterprises miscarries 
and brings disaster where a benefaction 
was planned. Add to this the fact that 
she is a thoroughly healthy child, with 
an actively inventive mind, and it is not 
hard to understand how full is the life 
members of the well- 


maker—there 


‘of the other 
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ordered household of Reginald Sterne— 
the poet. 

Mr. Caine’s book is a delightful com- 
edy, all the more so because he himself 
so obviously enjoys telling of Hannah’s 
industries and understands her and sym- 
pathizes with her. 


se te SH 


Fannie Heaslip Lea, who will be re- 
membered pleasantly for her early short 
stories in AINSLEE’s, has written a very 
charming little tale which she calls 
“Sicily Ann.” It is published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Sicily Ann is a Virginia girl, a mem- 
ber of one of the proud but impover- 
ished families of the Old Dominion. 
Whether such girls and such families 
are actual facts in Virginia, or whether 
they exist only in the imaginations of 
novelists, we don’t know. Of one thing, 
however, we are sufficiently assured, 
namely, that they make excellent ma- 
terial for diverting stories. 

It is likely that most people would 
label Sicily Ann as “ingénue,” and let 
it go at that. But such a classification 
does not, for some reason, seem alto- 
gether satisfactory. She is a young per- 
son of too much energy and initiative 
to be lightly passed 
For all her in- 


and spontaneity 
over with such-a term. 
nocence and appealing trustfulness, she 
is never at fault either as to the nature 
of her own likes and dislikes, or as to 
the quickest and most direct means of 
attaining them. 

Her old-fashioned Virginia mother 
packs her off to Honolulu, presumably 
to visit her elder sister, the wife of an 
army Officer, but really to break up her 
intimacy with “Jimmy,” who is unde- 
sirable because he happens not to be 
a connection of an F. F. V. 

The young person’s adventures in 
Hawaii are the despair of her sophis- 
ticated sister, the more so _ because 
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Jimmy proves himself to be a young 
man of enterprise appropriately match- 
ing that of Sicily Ann. And in spite of 
the presence and activity of the ‘most 
beautiful man in the United States 
army,” the ending is a happy one. 


ee 


“Night Watches” is the title of 4 new 
volume of short stories by W. W. Ja- 
cobs, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The chief figure in the book, though 
he does not appear in all the stories, is 
the night watchman of a wharf on the 
London water front; hence the title. 

With the exception of 
Three Sisters,” 
tale, the stories are characteristically 


single The 


which is a rather grisly 


humorous. 

The night watchman is another of the 
type that Mr. Jacobs has exploited in 
the person of Ginger Dick, Sam Small, 
and 
yarn 
placent whenever he can get any one to 
listen to him, usually having nothing 
more important to tell than some of his 
own rather trivial experiences and ob- 
servations. It is his naiveté—if one can 
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that make him so irresistibly funny, 
especially in the story called “The Dou- 
ble.” He is a welcome addition to the 
glad company of Dick, Sam, and Peter. 
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Important New Books 
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| the complete novelette in this issue, 

Agnes and Egerton Castle deal with a 
subject known to but few people—the 
guinea smuggling which, in the hands of 
daring and—what was rarer in those days— 
trustworthy men, proved so highly remun- 
erative an enterprise in the early years of 
the last century. 

The smuggling of gold out of England had 
begun to be vaguely heard of during the 
first years of the Napoleonic wars. The ac- 
cumulation of a vast fund of gold coin, 
available against sudden contingencies, was 
one of Bonaparte’s “imperial” ideas. But 
the practice was continued more eagerly, if 
anything, by the Bourbon king at the time of 
the First Restoration, in 1814-15—a time 
when,- if still quite as illicit from a legal 
point of view, the pursuit lost at least all 
savor of disloyalty. 

This is the time of “The 

It was at this period also that the value 
of the English guinea rose to its highest for 
exchange. Gold was in such demand in 
France that as much as thirty-two francs, in 
foreign silver or paper, could be obtained for 
a sovereign on the other side of the water— 


3elts of Gold.” 


1 return of over thirty per cent in a few 


lays—if a safe agent could be secured; the 
generously 
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shared with the “cap- 


and his crew. 


Gold therefore flowed at an alarming rate - 


out of England to France; and it was made 
a criminal offense to export it, in any shape 
9 form, from the kingdom. The prohibi- 
tion was stringently, indeed ruthlessly, en- 
forced. “In this Egerton 
Castle writes, in the 
novel, “The Light of Scarthey,” 
traffic in 


manner,” as Mr 
introduction to his 
“this new 


ind incredibly profitable English 


guineas entered the province of the ‘free- 
trader’; the difference introduced in his prac- 
tice being merely one of degree. Whereas, 
in the case of prohibited imports, the chief 
task lay in running home the illicit goods 


and distributing them, in the case of guinea 
£ g 


smuggling, its arduousness lay chiefly in the 
difficulty and danger of secretly collecting the 
gold inland and of clearing from home 
waters.” 

The transit to the French coast was gen- 
erally made from such places as Hastings, 
Hythe, or Folkestone, on a moonless, toler- 
ably calm night, in a swift ten-oared galley, 
also hoist a wide lugsail—of 
unobtrusive tan—when the wind sat in the 
right quarter. Under favorable circum- 
stances, the passage could be effected in a 


which could 


few hours. 

In a venture of this kind, not only hazard- 
ous, but unlawful, no receipt was, of course, 
of any value, since that contract could not be 
legally enforced. The shipper and broker, 
therefore—generally adverted to, it seems, by 
the few who were cognizant of the secret 
trade, under the noncommittal name of 
“Captain Smith’—had to be a man whose 
simple word was warranty. And, indeed, in 
the case of the larger consignments—a “run” 
often dealt with a load of thirty thousand 
guineas or more, four hundredweights or 
so of gold, packed in leather “belts’’—this 
blind trust had to be extended to every man 
of his crew. 

Such 


Smiths” of 


“Captain 
fine, 


were rare; and the 
days stood forth as 


men 
those 


romantic figures. 


xe 


ta the complete novel for April, Elizabeth 
Burgess Hughes has given us a fascinat- 
ing young heroine not unlike the girl to 
Miriam Michelson introduced AINs- 
readers years ago, when she 
Carriage.” Mrs. 
Iron Gates,” is 


whom 
LEE’S 
wrote “In the 


several 
Bishop’s 

Hughes’ “From the 
not only entertaining from beginning to end, 


story, 


but contains several scenes of unusual dra- 
matic power. 

The short stories in the same issue are un- 
usually well varied, even for AINSLEE’s. 

P. G. Wodehouse, author of “The Intru- 
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sions of Jimmy,” is at his breeziest in “The 
Romance of an Ugly Policeman.” Frank 
MacDonald’s chronicle of “The Rebellion of 
Maurice Maeterlinck Hyatt” is a joy for- 
ever; while Katharine Baker adds to the 
sprightliness of the number with an amus- 
ing romance of an advertising agent who 
successfully injected business methods into 
his courtship. 

But the April AINsLEE’s is by no means all 
sunshine and humor. “The Woman Without 
a Fate” has all the intensity and _ poetic 
strength of Constance Skinner’s best work, 
while “Bill Heenan’s Cure” is another of 
William Slavens McNutt’s smashing tales of 
the Northwest. 

In “The Personal Touch,” Bonnie R. Gin- 
l 


ger displays all the delightfully keen char- 


acterization that you have learned to look 
for in her work And there will be an 
Eleanor Ferris story, too—one of her best. 

The “Super-woman” to whom Albert 
Payson Terhune will introduce us in April 
is Lady Hamilton, conqueror of the great 
Lord Nelson, whom mere nations could never 
conquer. “She was the patron saint(?) of 
all dime-novel heroines,” Mr. Terhune tells 
us, “because at a period when such things 


were undreamed of, even in fiction, she rose 


from ‘Nursemaid to Title.’” 
It’s a good number, this coming one: ever 
‘ 


bit as entertaining, if not more so, than the 


one you now have in hand. 


- fiction it is especially true that “action 

speaks louder than words.” A story must 
have vitality in order to be a good story. If, 
in addition, it is gracefully written, so much 
the better, of course. But if it is merely 
gracefully written, and is lacking in both 
life and action, the author might better have 
left his words in the dictionary where he 
found them. Literary style may be likened 
to a beautiful gown, which is intended to 
enhance the beauty and charm of some liv- 
ing, breathing woman. Literary grace in a 
story without vitality is like a gown on a 


wax figur The living woman, even though 


dressed, an infinitely more in 


» aS good a test as there is 
in fiction is how far 


lramatization. Pretty 


lone can never make a play It is 


we find particular cause 
number of AINSLEI 

drawn upon by the 

Lady.” by James 

f Jimmy,” by P. G 

Bishop’s Carriage,” 

instances readily 

case is “Secret Strings,” 
atization of her novel in 

h Lou-Tellegen has chose 
\merican engagement at the Long- 


acre Theater in New York. 
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ma OAS 
Enjoy the Pure Flavor of Your Tobacco 


by rolling your cigarettes with Riz La Croix papers— the 
universal choice of smokers of experience, because of 
supreme quality, convenience and satisfaction. 


R1IZLA © 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Their texture is so pure, light and thin 
—their combustion so perfect—that 
there is not the least trace of 
paper-taste in the cigarette 
smoke. 


They never burst in roll- 
ing and hold perfect shape, oe 
because of tensile strength KZ ge 
and natural adhesiveness. IE te inter 


° a Z esting, illustrated 

Made of the best flax-linen - FA Booklets“one about Riz 
, ZZ A X Cigarette Papers, 

a pure, vegetable product— they , g the other showing how to “ Roll 
) and healthful I oor Sun Sianretion sent anywhere 
are entirely pure and ea t ul, Tobacco Co , Room 1186, 111 Fifth Avenue.N.Y. 
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April Ainslee’s 


In the complete novel, “From the Iron Gates,” 
Elizabeth Burgess Hughes has woven about her 
charming heroine a mystery romance of real 
dramatic power. 


Good Stories by Any Authors 


rather than 
Any Stories by Good Authors 


AINSLEE'’S readers need not be told that the 
following short stories are in our April issue because 
of themselves—not because of their authors’ names: 


The Romance of an Ugly Policeman, P. G. Wodehouse 
The Personal Touch ‘ , Bonnie R. Ginger 
The Rebellion of Maurice Maeterlinck Hyatt 

Frank MacDonald 
A Woman Therefore. ‘ ‘ Eleanor Ferris 
Bill Heenan’s Cure ‘ William Slavens McNutt 
The Advertising Agent . : . Katharine Baker 
The Woman Without a Fate Constance Skinner 








Ainslee’s for April 


On sale March 13th. 15 cents the copy 
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347-355 MADISON AVE, 


LPTIFFANY © STVDIOS | 


SIMPLICITY IN DECORATIONS. 


HE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A SIM- 

PLE YET VERY ATTRACTIVE BREAKFAST ROOM 
EXECUTED BY THE TIFFANY STUDIOS. THE PERMA- 
NENCE OF TIFFANY WORK IS ASSURED BECAUSE OF 
THE UNUSUALLY FINE QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP 
AND MATERIALS EMPLOYED. SUGGESTIONS AND 
ESTIMATES WILL BE SUBMITTED GLADLY ON 
DECORATIONS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, FURNISHINGS, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, AND LEADED GLASS. 

BOOKLET UPON REQUEST. 


S E® TIFFANY @ STVDIOS & 


©R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
y CHICAGO OFFICE.ORCHESTRA BVILDING- BOSTON OFFICE,LAWRENCE BVILDING. agg 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with %. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport 
New York. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 4 40, W Yashington, b. Cc, 


AGENTS — SOME THING NEW— 
FASTEST SELLERS and quickest 
repeaters on earth, Permanent, 
profitable business. Good for 80 
to $75 a week. Address, American 
Products Co., 700 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

GOVE RN ME Ni positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Servic e 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 


WILL Pay Reliable Manor Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT HELP WANTED 
in Parcel Post, Rural Carrier, Rail- 
way Mailand Post Officeservice, and 
hundreds of other life -long ow rn- 
ment jobs. Our free book “The Eas 
lsoss” explains Civil Service form s. 
We train men thoroughly by mail to 
pass the examinations. Write for 
free book today. Commercial Corre- 
spondence Schools, 205 Schools Bidg., 











Ageats and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods. 
Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Par- 
ticulars and samples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md. 


15,000 GOVERN MENT JOBS OPEN 
to Men and Women. $65.00 to $150.00 
month, Write for list. Franklin 
Institute, Dep't P-5, Rochester, N.Y. 





AGENTS—The biggest money mak- 
er out in years. Concentrated Liquor 
Extracts. Makes the real article at 
home. Saves over 50%. Something 
new, enormous demand, sells fast, 
coins you money. Can be sold any- 
where,wet or dry. Guaranteed strictly 
legitimate. Small condensed pack- 
age. Territory going fast. Just send 
postal today. Universal Import Co., 
126 Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
siM months free. H. LL. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 








Games & Entertainment 





AGENT—Great opportunity to be 
permanent representative largest 
manufacturers high grade soaps and 
toilet goods. $25—875 weekly. Write 
for immediate appointment. EF. M. 
Davis Co., R.52 Davis Bidg., Chicago. 


tochester, N.Y. 





WE PAY 880 A MONTH SALARY 
and furnish rig and all expenses to 
introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler 
Company, X369, Springfield, illinois. 


FREE ILLU ST RATED BOOK te ts 
about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Ie ari Hopkins, Ww ashington, D. Cc. 


“AGENTS —400 Snappy Aluminum 
Svecialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Le mont, Til. 


AGENTS $6 TO $12 A DAY E ASY. 
250 light weight, fast selling, popular 
priced necessities, food flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. 
Agents outfit free. Write today— 
quick—now. E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Mer., 703 Third St., Cincinnati, 


of 


Ohio. | 





sure and gener- | 
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PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
locues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Putents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co,, 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C, 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munné 
oie Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 

New York. Washington Office, 6% 
F Street, w ashington, d. Cc, 


MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolph & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
Dept. 217, Washington, D. C., for free 
books. Send sketch for free se arch. 


PATE NTS, TR ADE-M ARKS. Serd 
for my tree book “How To Get Them,” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, 805 G, St., Washington, 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 83 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

















Real Estate, Farms, etc. 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publl- 
cation, Big money writing song 
poems, Past experience unneces- 
sary. Our proposition positively un- 
equalled, We accept available work 
for publication and secure copyright 
in your name. Send us your song 
poems or melodies to-day or write 
for instructive booklet-—its free. 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 15, 
Washington, D. C 








ARE YOU WEARY OF THE 
NORTH?—Then come to Fruitland 
Park, Florida, a vicinity ideal for a 
home and for grapefruit and orange 
growing with big profits, where 
yon can develop a egrove with 
practically no expense and where 
the first crop you raise should 
pay for your land.~ For book of 
actual photographs and conserva- 
tive data write today. Lake Co, 
Land Owners’ Association, No. % 
Mack Street, Fruitland Park, 
Florida, 





Motion Picture Plays 


Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co,309, Cincinnati.O, 

I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 





WRITE 








Miscellaneous 


individual automobile 
d States should 

Automobile 
Buffalo, N.Y; 





“EVERY 
owner in the Unite 
join the International 
League, 2964 Main St., 


‘ASH paid for butte orfiles, insects, 
each summer. Men, Women, In 
struction Book for stamp. Sinclair, 


Elbert Moore, Box 772 H O, Chicago. | D 35, Los Angeles, Cal. 








We make it possible to reach 2,000,000 readers at $6.00 a line in the 
Classified Columns of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s, New Story 


and Top-Notch Magazines. 


MAGAZINE, 


Please 


mention 


this magazine when answering 


Write for particulars. 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


Remarkable Story Told by 
F. Gagnon. Builds Up 
Weight Wensertuny- 


“IT was all run down to the very bottom,” writes 
F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work, I was so weak. 
Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. 
gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” 
states W. D. Roberts. ‘It has made me sleep well, 
enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with inter- 
est and pleasure.” 

“Before I took Sargol people called me ‘skinny,’ 
but now my name is changed. My whole figure is 
different, my face is plump and full, my body is 
stout. Have gained 15 pounds, and am gaining yet. 
I look like a new man,” declared another gentleman 
who had just finished the Sargol treatment. 

Would you, too, like to quic kly put from 10 to 30 
pounds of good, solid, healthy, “stay there” flesh, fat 
and muscular tissue between your skin and bones? 

Don’t say it can’t be done. Try it. Let us send 
you free a 50c package of Sargol ‘and prove what it 
can do for you. 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are 
hundreds, with more coming every day—living in 
every nook and corner of this broad land volun- 
tarily testify to weight increases: ranging all the way 
from 10 to 35 pounds given them by Sargol, you 
must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, 
that there must be something in this Sargol method 
of flesh-building after all. 

More than half a million thin men and women have 
gladly made this FREE TEST that we now offer 
you; and that Sargol does succeed, does make thin 
folks fat, even where all else has failed, is best 
proved by the tremendous business we have done. 

irgol has put pounds of healthy “stay there” 
fest on hundreds who doubted, and in spite of their 
doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to 
grow plump from its use. You just take it and 
wtch weight pile up, hollows vanish, and yout 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. 
You weigh yourself when you begin and again when 
you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat 
for the purpose of separating all of its flesh eredue- 
ing ingredients. It prepares these fat-making ele- 
ments in an easily assimilated form, which the blood 
can readily absorb and carry all over your _ body. 
lump, well-developed persons don't need Sargol 
to produce this result. Their assimilative machinery 
performs its functions without aid. But thin folks’ 
assimilative organs do not. This ate portion of their 
food now goes to waste through their bodies like 
A PLUMP, STRONG, ROBUST BODY unburned coal through an open grate. A few days’ 

. test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether 
or not this is true of you. Isn't it worth trying? 

















































50c Box FREE eee EXPENSE 


3 This coupon entitles any person to one 50c 
I = onghle any oe weaten, 20 bennts > package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh 
we wit dine a SOc can ae Soseat ehashuseie Builder (provided you have never tried it), 
free, Either Sargol will increase your and that 10c is enclosed to cover postage, 
weight or it won't and the only way to packing, etc. Read our advertisement printed 
know is to try it. Send for this Free Test above, and then put 10¢ in silver in letter 
Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or today, with coupon and the full 50c package 
tamee te Sep Bey pesenge, poeniee. on will be sent you by return post. Address: 
and a full size 50c package wi ve Sent by The & , pee. ‘ —_ » 
return mail free of charge. Mail this cou- rhe Pree Company, 400 C Herald ~~ 
pon with your letter to the SARGOL CO., Linghamton, N. Y. Write yous name ant 
100 © HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO 
a S YOUR LETTER. 
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Asthma 
Hay Fever 


You Are as Old as You Look Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
“Why is not the skin of fr fac fair and fi 
that of weae beet “it you look aie Gen so one, ft ‘s HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
peceuss you are not doing what you should to help nature, edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
a We have hundreds of reliable tes- 


Physical Culture timonials showing positive and 
for the Face permanent cures to persons who 











do for the face what my exercises for the body have done have suffered for years after 
or the health an gures 0 0) women, ‘esults ® 
are quick and marvelous, In six or py | minutes a day ped remedies and change of 

you can do more with these exercises at home than mas- i j 

sage will accomplish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.’’ c imate had failed. 

—“Fusenne Coereht. . . , Write today to the 

iss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the HIMALYA co. 2 | I 
enigemtaay ag gma 82 Warren Ave. W. a} 

Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck  Sallow, Freckled Skin a 1 

Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff Detroit, Mich. ‘ 

Tired ye Pimples Thin, Oily Hair \ 
a ouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 

Tender, Inflamed Feet “Can take a 

and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The Nee use ~ e Patan’ cae emy 

expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made ‘ 7 rarily alleviate, but this 
i] lossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the ‘ sure a permanent,” — s 
‘ eet comfortable, hands smooth. | Our Fi ils look 10 years Suny g., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” f 
4 younger after our course, Write for E booklet today. No Dieting. No Hard Work. = t 
; -Mi DR, JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE = 
j 624 S. Green Rind Cero Com PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 1 
| = at ates Harmlessand Positive. Ne Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- ! 
j . duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
3 Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. San 
7 “Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893 auld 


+n Obesity, Dr.Gibbs is the recognised authority.” N.Y.W orld,July 7.1909 


WATCH FOB. Exactly like illustration. The 

latest fob out. Has bewitching little figure of 
Miss “September Morn” handsomely emboss- y 

: ” ed on heavy metal plate. Beautiful oxidized 

Write for Big J x ame and silver finish. Size of medal 13x13. Genuine 
enough. No obligations whatever. Write today—now. D black leather strap. Boys, a real work of art. v" 
HAROLD LACHMANN COMPANY . i) Classy, alluring. Makes ’em all take notice. 
MN. Michigan Dept. 1133, Chicago, Agents wanton everywhere, Dandy sample 
fob and our great easy money proposition to 
hustlers sent postpaid 25 cents, Address 


Try it FREE NOVEL JEWELRY CO., 402 Lewis Block, Buffalo, 8, ¥. 


Visible Olver Typewriter OWN A BUSINESS 


Don’t pay rent; 
da ew Own thi 


le for « ‘ oO you make this ‘ 
extra profit. Free Tri © for facts and price WE WILL HELP YOU. 
Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate | made $88.16 first three deys,”* 5 
5 ys,"* writes Mr. Reed, of 
166-281 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago Ohio. Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Mr. M. L 
Smith turned out $301 in two weeks. Rev. Crawford 
made $7.00 first day. See what they have done, judge 
what you can do. 


LongLashes| § LET US START YOU 


in Gold, Silver, Nickel and metal plating. Prof. 
Make Gray’s new electro machine plates on watches, 
jewelry, tableware and metal goods. Prof. Gray's 

New Royal Immersion Process latest method. 
d rf ] + Goods come out instantly with tine 

on e u ada brilliant, beautiful thick plate, guar- 


anteed 3 to 10 yrs. No polishing or 





BLA tn the 








grinding. Every family, hotel 


Eyes i ] a and restaurant want goods 


plated. 
e of a pretty . S oo 
t outshines all other een PLATERS HAVE ALL 
beauty! Lashes, long and : id a « THEY CAN DO. 

curved, eyebrows full and well a 

shaped, make any face mag- Src “as People bring it. You can hire 
"i / netic uly attractive. These are : boys to do the plating as we 
grown — quickly and o. Men and women gather work for small per cent. W ork is fine 
surely no way to do it better. No experience oqnires. we toon) 
by the use of my Lashgrow, which has been Recipes, Formulas, Trade Secrets Free. Outfits ready for wo 
used by thousands rena the past ten years received. Materials cost about ten cents to do $1.00 worth of en 
with the utmost success. Guaranteed effec- Our new plan, testimonials, circulars and SAMPLE FREE. on 
tive and harmless. Send for prices and full details wait, Send us your Address anyway. 

HULDA THOMAS GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
” 

Boot. E-1, 601 Fitth Avenue, New Vork 649 Gray Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


easily 
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IN AMERICA 


He could scarcely wait for balmy spring days, to launch his 
Mullins Boat—now he begrudges every moment spent ashore. 
That’s natural—so many of nature’s really delightful spots are 


= accessible only by boat. 


When you feel the call of the water and the wild places, remember 


GS MULLINS BOATS & 


Sturdy craft—and beautiful—designed by America’s foremost Naval 
Architects,manufactured by the most modern methods in the largest 
boat factory in the world, powered with both 2 and 4 cycle motors. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 14 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


= Also manufacturers of the celebrated CHARLES RIVER MODEL CANOES 


Mullins catalog, beautifully illus- 
trating in colors, our full line of 
wood and steel boats, a really 
fascinating book, is free. 
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| AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


4 Delivered to You Free 


; 
m6} — i A comole | 1918 model “*@anger’* bicycle, on approval 
d 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. 

Write re once for large illustrated catalog show- 
t ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 
rvelous offer ever made ona bicycle, You will be 

ces andremarkable terms. 
swan ted— Bove make money 

taking” ro & ine Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
Do Busine ss Sinect oe the lead- 
ee otio” until you Anow 
“DEPT. E-3 F-38 CHICAGO 











To avoid “drop stitches” have your 
corsets fitted with 


Hose Supporters, the only kind hav- 
ing the Oblong Rubber Button. 


Sample set of four Sew-ons for Women, 50c. postpaid. 
Sample pair of FP in-ons for Children, p’tp'd 16c.(give age) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON. 


retreading and vul- 
can 


izing. 

EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 

MORE TIRES TO MEND. 
Auto tire repair field 
a hundred times bigger 
and better than old 
bicycle days. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, “I madeas high as 
$18 profit in one day.” Investi- 
gate today. Ask for FREE 











Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


352 Oapitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Comfort for Yourself and Hospitality to Friends 


is provided in the 4 gratify- 


Never more 
“Sweetly Eloquent” 
than by the 
Winter Fireside 


Fl 


Substantial beverages of the better sort that can be take 
Delicious, soul warming, nourishing, comforting and dependable. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 33 


Supplied in Botties and Splits by all Good Dealers. 33 


Evans’ 
é «** Stouf 


They take the 
Chill and Gloom out 
of Winter 
Days and Nights 


n with confidence Ke benefit by e 
Good for body, brain and “ccomdele 
Established 1786. :: HUDSON, WN. Y, 





I Can Save 
Your Teeth 


I am doing it for 
others every day. 


Ninety per cent of the people have Pyorrhea 
or Riggs Disease—a terrible and dangerous 
mouth and tooth infection that destroys 
teeth, gums and jaws, endangers health, 
mind and powers. 


Sore Teeth 
Foul Breath 
Diseased Gums 


Are symptoms of this dread disease. For 
years it has been considered incurable. IL 
have perfected a simple 


Home Treatment 


by which you cin make your mouth healthy, 
save your teeth, and health and avoid the 
expense and torture of the dental chair. 


My Book Will Tell vou How FRecz 


If you have Everrbee gingivitis, ing gums; honanted tosses, 
or twisted teeth; soft, Spotted or spong: ey et foul bres! bad tas 
or teeth that hurt when you chew ONCE for this book, ‘Sent 
FREE and without obligatio: 


Dr. F. W. Willard, A570 Powers Bidg., Chicago 


SW) NG POEMS WANTED for publication. 





You may write a big song hit! 
Experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses or 


melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet. 
Marks-GoLpsMITH Co.[° o* ]Wasuincton, D.C. Cc. 


=A Girlish Face and Figures 


Fresh skin and matchiess complexion nat- 
urally and surely results from the use of 

Dr. James P. Campbell’s 

Safe Arsenic Waters. 

So pure they are absolutely harmless, they make 4 
the roughest, pimple affect skin soft, smvoth 
and clear, Your skin shows @ finer velvetyness 
clear and firm with the freshness of youth in a 
short time. Do not be deceived—the laying on 
the delicate cuticle of paints, creams and lotions 
fs only a mask, which in many cases have re- 
sulted in blood poison as they close the skin pores 
driving all impurities which should be thrown 
off—into the system—Campbell’s Wafers acts 
from the inside through the blood and their won- 
derful tonic qualities —oelid up the system by fl 





purifying the ble eyes have added brilliancy, you 
cious with the bu movaney of yor 
tion of all ae affections--put to a real test 

pbell’s Wafers--try them--send ie ax box. 
mail in plain cove: r on receipt of pric 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 55, 418 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers 
for you from his wholesale dealer 


Mende ot al 
__Please_mention this magazine 


become viva- 
uth--Physicians advise immediate atten- 
the wonderful omicae: acy g 

50c, and $1. 











when answering 
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Wrinkles 
Thousands have successfully used this for 


mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in }¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is xlmost magical. 

Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at ay drug store, 


BOW LEGS AND KNOCK- 
KNEES UNSIGHTLY. 


Send for our Booklet showing photos of 
men with and without the PERFECT LEG 
FORMS. Artificial Legs $49.50 Guaranteed. 

MFC'S OF GRACES, TRUSSES AND 
DEFORMITY APPARATUS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., 
_ Mo. 10 b.. Maybeld Ave., Austin, Chicago, IL Dept. 33 
of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUME now ready. PRICE $1.50 


per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Sevesth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


:: POCKET EDITIONS = 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley's Lover's Guide: Woman's 
Secrets, or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical, Develop 
ment; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The 
Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. & 
Army Physical Exercises, 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful, new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you wo 
a broken limb. No oles 
—_ No lies. Durable, cheap. 

CE BROOKS, the Discorerer = at, Sept. 10, 01. Sent oa 
trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address toda . 


C. E. BROOKS, 1759 A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, 
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” = a ~ oy tne mond Ring ever pi may xy / 1 ie, truly be called thes of aes ”* Allthe new, 
ar vally ure white diamonds, perfect i 4 , popular styles in Jewelry are shown— eepeons sly 
and fullof jattis “Perfecto Skilfully ypeeee- y \ benutifel —— sous —_ gold ong tines 
amous ® p “ mountings— exquisite things— 
Loy. whi on aa ae ih SS 1 cash stores at double our prices. Our watches, too 
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“ ~ mon Thisis plomg-ek od he 8 are big lect anything 
i f “Let Us Send It to You on Approval 
TE R MS, Rh MON 0 NTH y If satisfactory, send us one-fifth of purchase price 
Loftis “Perfection” ' a bare: Ig oe batenee Givited into ei or Pi 
1 Catalo shows the tis **Perfection \ s ° ’ } payable monthly, eliv 
Diamond Ring in in many different sizes and prices. WAG 5 charges. Bend for Catalog today NOW. De Don’t delay, 
Also all other new, fashionable foantings, Send for \ / A Diamond is the best investment you can make 
OF Tl Diamor ds, Watches, Jewelry Qe Ardiamond is the focal gift for the toved one. We give 
ver Diamond . iamond is t' ift for the loved one. We give 
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Rupture Freedom! yee 





i Alargecoaching party came 
Do Away with Steel eg gy 
and Rubber Bands ‘ pa at = ape, See an 
. xcellent meal and the ever- 
that Chafe and Pinch popular 
A feeling of comfort 
and contentment as soon i Vy. 
as Stuart’s Plapao-Pad is FES Old erholt Rye 
speies. Then oe Plapao- ‘Same for 100 years 
ication in the pad is ° ° 
speomned by the pores of Nowadays, in this age 
t i > ti ° . . 
derful feeling of relief ote pe is 
and at the same time still the popular choice. Men 
tending to strengthen ° ° ° 
, The at » me Fg yl mugeien, appreciate its uniform purity, 
oO e strengthening action is, therefore, botr mechan- . 
G ical and chemical. This process of re very is in quality and flavor. Aged 
d harmony with nature. Old and young have testified inthe wood, bottled i in 


under oath that the Plapao-Pads cured their rupture 

“Se of nm oo most aggravated —- : bond. 
nner surface is self-adhesive, so p cannot slip, 

shift out of place or press against bone and chafe the A. OVERHOLT & CO. 

skin. Most comfortable to wear as there are nostraps, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

springs or buckles attached. 


E $1.30 SOFT AS VELVET 
= cre Easy to Apply—Inexpensive 


The Plapao-Pads are continuous in their action—no 
delay from work. Over 250,000 now in use prove their 



































al 
* s wonderful -fliciency—without question the most scien- 
tific, logicai and successful treatment for rupture 
the world has ever known. Awarded Gold Medai at 
y Rome—Grand Prix at Paris 
Phoanad Wewill prove that Plapao will wonde riully benefit 
Develan you by sending you atrial ABSOLUTELY FREE, Send 
er; The no money—just your name and address, W rite today. 
n; U. & PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 255 St. Louis, Mo. 
w York 
, the : 
P | ‘I A - 
ati or a Make Canoeing Your Summer Pastime 
a Join the thousands who revel in this popular sport. Get 


e will sturdy, light low-priced “Old Town Canoe”’ and unfold the 


»bnox- glories of the great outdoors. “Old Town’”’ is the canoe used 
% P ' y experiencea scouts and guides. 4000 
Has , canoes just finished. Write for catalog of 
hions. ! canoe views and name of dealer in yourtown. 
roken —EE icicnsciecciciataateeel OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
would YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 463 Main St. 
alves, Old Town, Maine, 
heap. A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers U.S.A. 
nt on TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
tanks Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 











rx Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 
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Che Biltmore 


NEW YORK CITY 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th Streets 


Spe Largest and Latest of American Hotels occupies an 
entire block in the center of New York’s shopping and 
theatrical activities. 


1000 ROOMS, SINGLE OR EN SUITE 
950 PRIVATE BATHS 
Subway and surface cars reaching all parts of city at door. 
Adjoining terminal of N. Y. Central and N. Y., New Haven 
& Hartford Railways. 
MANY INDIVIDUAL FEATURES 


including luxurious Turkish Baths, Library of 5000 Volumes and Attractive Lounge, while 
its Restaurants, Cafes, Grill and Banquet Rooms have established a standard quite its own, 
RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 


Full information and handsomely printed JOHN McE. BOWMAN, 
ook on request. President. 
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VICHY 


Owned by and bottled ander the direct 
control of the French Government 


Natural Alkaline Water 


Your Physician 
will recommend 
its use, to relieve 
INDICESTION 
RHEUMATISM 
URIC ACID 
CcouT 






















Sweeps So Easily 


that young or old can use a 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


without appreciable effort or fatigue. “Cyco” 
BALL BEARINGS (Patented) serve the triple purpose of 
producing the greatest brush propelling power, perfect 
— self adjustment to all kinds of carpets and rugs and won- 
derful ease of operation. The Bissell sweeper is the 





Not Genuine 
without the word 














, , 7 
AINSLEE’S isan interesting volume, bringing together handy, inexpensive cleaning device for every day use. An 
the work of a company of clever writers.—/o/edo extra one for upstairs will save steps. Prices $2.75 to 
Blade. $5.75 at dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 





APRONS AND DUST CAP 344 4 | || cette Pe eo 


Postpaid from our factory to your home | 
































E’S MAGAZINE is becoming more popular 
issue. It presents fiction of a most en- 
iture—the kind which appeals to discrim- 








lers.”"—-Argus, Montpelier, Vt 


[You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
__ You Should 


You can I know it, 
because I have reduced 
32,000 women and have 
built up as many more— 
scientifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I strength- 
en your heart action; can teach 
you to breathe, to stand, walk and 
to correct such ailments as ner- 
vousness, torpid liver, constipation, 
indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: ‘*1 weigh 83 Ibs. less and 

I have | gained “wonderfully in strength. 


Another says: **Last May I weighed 100 Ibs, 
this May {weigh 12 26, and Oh! I feel so well.’ 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 34, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” 
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“Kitchen Apron’’ 
An } 





pe lue, la 

lack, trimmed. with 
plain colors to match 
on neck, sleeves 
and pocket 










ree Wvmaes, 0 i300, 
kirt and pocket. pron pron’ 
When ordering Good quality Dot. Extra quality AMERICAN 
mention Set €. td, Swiss eduod Lawn trimmed APRON CO. 














with shaped panel with beautifu ” 
State size and Of fine embroid- embroide ory, and Dept. W “Self-Sufficiency,” ete, 
colors wanted. ery. pocket to match. Summit, N. J 
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LOOKS es) cebale! 


F ; 
. x Les - . 


When you purchase 
bacon ask the dealer to 
show you the double 
“Swift's Premium” 
brand. Or if you ’phone 
your order, look for this 
brand when the bacon 
is received. 

To be sure of the best 

om —best in appear- 

ance, taste and 
tenderness— 
demand 


“Swift's 
Premium” 


Swift & Company U.S.A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Business Basis Tires 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business basis, viz: the 
basis of ultimate economy. 








That is the reason why “Nobby Tread” Tires are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires 
in the world. 

Take the taxicab as a concrete example,—taxicab companies have to operate on a business basis— 
they have to buy tires on a business basis. 


That is why today—— Jy Europe and the United States thousands of 


Taxicabs use “Nobby Treads” 


Taxicab companies are the most constant users’ in spite of the extra cost of freight charges, duties, 


of tires. They have to watch tire mileage expense etc., they import ‘Nobby Tread” Tires simply because 
a on a business basis they are cheaper in the end. 
all of the time. ; 


Taxicabs must have real anti-skid protection—real “Nobby Tread” Tires solve any automobile owner’s 
tire problems the day he decides to buy tires on a 





tire dependence—real freedom from puncture delays 
and lowest cost per mile tires. bu siness basis. 





Some of our best taxicab customers are in Europe— Based upon their remarkable mileage record 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they give real_anti-skid — al_anti-skid prot tection and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 











Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Trea Tire If he has no stock 
hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another de aler 


NOTE THIS—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


on 














“When Good Fellows Get Together” 


You will find fresh-rolled cigarettes of deliciously mellow 
“Bull” Durham in evidence at banquets, club smokers and 
other social gatherings of men of wealth, prominence and ex- 
perienced tastes. In the fragrant smoke of this mild, delightful 


tobacco formality gives way to congenial good-fellowship. If 
you would be fashionable, expert in the company of connois- 
seurs, you “roll your own’—and your tobacco is “Bull” 


Durham. 
GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


To millions of experienced smokers there is no other tobacco 
fragrance comparable to the wonderful, unique, Ask for FREE 
mellow-sweet flavor of ‘Bull’ Durham—no with each Se sack 
other cigarettes so fresh, tasty and satisfying as 
those they roll for themselves with this golden- 


brown, bright Virginia-North Carolina tobacco. 
Roll a “Bull” Durham cigarette to- 


day—you will experience a distinctive 
form of tobacco enjoyment. 
An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct 
FREE way to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and 
a package of cigarette papers, will both 


be mailed, free, to any address in United States on request. 
Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1126. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








